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STORY OF A BRAVE MAN. 


There have been careers of struggle, of constant en- 
deavor and of usefulness which did not meet with large 
financial success. Fortune seems to have favorites and 
to frown upon some, often denying to the apparently 
most worthy her rewards, so that out of a lifetime of 
endeavor and of participation in large enterprises, of 
daring ability and energy, there remains perhaps but 
modest wealth with the great fortune still to make. 
In such cases it is gratifying that we can measure even 
business success by other than the financial standard. 

Such a career was that of Henry W. Wright, of Mer- 
rill, Wis., who died on Thursday of last week, May 23. 
What life meant to Mr. Wright may best be under- 
stood by a brief summary of the things he was and did. 

He was a native of Wisconsin, having been born in 
Racine, that state, March 10, 1845. He was 
the son of Thomas W. Wright, a wagon 
maker by occupation, who went to Cali- 
fornia in 1853 and died there, leaving his 
family in fair financial circumstances. 
Consequently Henry W. Wright had some 
educational advantages, going through the 
ward schools and the high school of Racine, 
also studying bookkeeping. But he 
only a boy when, on February 15, 1862, he 
enlisted in the federal army and, through 
the influence of-an uncle, joined Company 
K of the Seventh Missouri Cavalry in camp 
at Macon City, Mo. He had a three 
years’ service and was almost constantly 
in the field. He was promoted first to ser- 
geant major and then to second lieutenant 
of Company H and was honorably dis- 
charged May 30, 1865. He participated in 
fifty-two engagements of all kinds, most of 
them in the southwestern army under com- 
mand of Generals Steele, Canby and Powell 
Clayton. He was one of the detachment 
that pursued Quantrell’s guerrilla band. 

After the war he returned to Racine and 
was employed by various firms as_ book- 
keeper and accountant, among others for 
the Western Union railway and the J. I. 
Case Threshing Machine Company. After 
about eight years of this work he began 
business for himself as a manufacturer of 
sash, doors and blinds at Racine. He was 
a prominent citizen of that town, was su- 
pervisor and alderman, and in 1875 Presi- 
dent Hayes appointed him postmaster, 
which position he held until he removed to 
Merrill, then called Jenny, in 1880. Here Mr. 
Wright formed a partnership with M. H. 
McCord in the saw mill business, that 
lasted about a year, when the H. W. Wright 
Lumber Company was organized, which corporation, of 
which Mr. Wright was president, has continued until 
this time. 


was 


In Merrill he held various positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, serving as county supervisor and as mayor, 
and at the last city election was again elected to the 
latter office without opposition. He was intimately 
associated with school work and generally was a public 
spirited and useful citizen. He was a delegate from 
the ninth congressional district of Wisconsin to the 
national Republican convention at St. Louis which 
nominated William McKinley for the presidency. At 
Merrill also he was postmaster for five years under 
Presidents Hayes and Garfield, 

Mr. Wright was a Royal Arch Mason and Knight 
Templar and a member of the Consistory. He was also 
& member of the Grand Army of the Republic and a 
Supporter, though not a member, of the West Side Pres- 
byterian church at Merrill. 








The deceased was married at Union Grove, Wis., 
November 1, 1872, to Miss Carrie Buchan, who with 
their three children—James A., Alfred H. and Nettie— 
survives him. 

Mr. Wright was a man of fine physique, ,tall, erect 
and strong, and apparently was in the prime of life. 
Indeed it was his. abounding physical vigor that was 
the cause of his death. He had been to his logging 
camps at Trout lake and on Thursday afternoon of 
last week left the camp and by water and land went to 
the logging railroad. There were four in the party 
and Mr. Wright and one other took a hand car and 
ran it down toward the spur where they were to take 
the train for home. As they neared the end of the 
run Mr. Wright exclaimed™that he could not “pump” 
any more and walked behind’ the car. His companions 
noticed him step from the track and lie down on a 





THE LATE HENRY W. WRIGHT, 
of Merrill, Wis. 


grassy bank and when a few moments later they came 
to him he was dead. 

The body was taken to Merrill, where friends looked 
at the remains at his late residence on Sunday after- 
noon. Services were conducted by Rev. J. S. Wilson, 
pastor of the West Side Presbyterian church. It was 
the most largely attended funeral ever held in Merrill, 
fully 3,000 people paying respect to the memory of the 
deceased. People from Stevens Point, Grand Rapids, 
Wausau and Tomahawk came by special trains. In 
the funeral procession were Masonic bodies from all of 
these places. the G. A. R. post, Sons of Herman, the 
Druids, the city council, the board of education, fire- 
men and the police force of the city. 

The remdins were taken to Racine for burial, which 
took place on Monday, representatives of the city coun- 
cil, the Masonic order and citizens, including ex-Mayors 
A. H. Stange and L. N, Anson, besides the family, ac- 
companying it. 


The pallbearers were Hon. Alexander Stewart and 
D. J. Murray, of Wausau; Judge C. S. Webb, of Grand 
Rapids, and H. H. Foster, James Mair and C. D. Clark, 
of Merrill. Numerous floral exhibits told of the esteem 
in which he was held by his business, political and 
social friends. Lumbermen present from out of 
town were W. A. Scott, John Daly, F. G. Stark, J. W. 
Wilson, A. M. Pride, Alexander Stewart, W. H. Man- 
son, J. H. Reiser, C. S. Curtis and S. M. Quaw. 

Few men have commanded higher respect than 
Henry W. Wright. He had strong convictions and ex- 
pressed them strongly whether in politics, business or 
in other matters. He is said to have been naturally of 
extremely quick temper; but if so he learned to control 
himself, and that is one of the best lessons any man 
can learn. In all his transactions he was the soul of 
honor. He had business reverses but he never failed 
and always succeeded in paying every dollar 
he owed. He paid his debts in business 
and politics and in friendship with scrupu- 
lous exactness and, more than that, he was 
a generous man. 

Mr. Wright was long a prominent factor 
in the sash and door and saw mill indus- 
tries of the northwest. For many years 
he was a producer of sash and doors but 
about eight years ago he closed down the 
factory owing to changes in conditions of 
the trade and in his own circumstances 
and it has not since been run as an en- 
tirety. A few years ago Mr. Wright cut 
out his timber holdings in the Wisconsin 
valley and since then has been operating 
on more recently purchased tracts and pur- 
chased logs, 

Looking ahead as though he had been a 
young man, he has within the last two years 
been investigating the timber resources of 
the Pacific coast and only a few weeks ago in 
conversation with the LUMBERMAN, said 
that he expected to establish in. Washing- 
ton a business for his sons. At this writ- 
ing, however, we are not advised that he 
had actually made investments in that re- 
gion, but it was a favorite topie of conver- 
sation with him and a thing to which he 
looked forward with enthusiasm. 

A marked characteristic of Mr. Wright 
mental and alertness. 
He was not a victim of ennui in any way. 
He was keenly interested in everything 
that was going on, whether in the large af- 
fairs of the world or nation, the smaller 
affairs of his city or state or the individ- 
ual concerns of himself and his friends. 
Lacking nothing of devotion to business, he 
yet had time and heart for everything and 
every one. Nothing seemed to please him better than to 
sit down with an acquaintance in his office or outdoors 
in the shade of a building or tree and question that ac- 
quaintance in regard to matters on which he was sup- 
posed to be informed. Mr. Wright was a good inter- 
viewer and his passion for information made him one 
of the best posted men in regard to all current topics 
that there were in his city or state. So well were his 
broad intelligence and his force of character recognized 
that he was often spoken of for high offices, but he had 
no or few ambitions in that direction and those which 
he accepted came to him practically unsought and were 
always positions in which he could be of service to the 
community. The death of such a man is always felt as 
a bereavement, particularly when it occurs in the 
prime of life before his work is done. Of the old we can 
say that the time had come to rest, but with a man like 
Mr. Wright there is the regret for what might have been 
as well the personal loss. 


was his freshness 
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Though bank clearings for the week ending May 23 
showed a heavy decrease as compared with the previous 
> me dropping from $3,443,268,877 to $2,522,421,859, 

ere was shown a very heavy gain over the corre- 
sponding week of 1900, The increase in the year’s com- 
parison was 65.4 percent for the entire country, 89.8 


—" for New York and 28.4 percent outside of New 
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The United States Steel Cor i i 
> A poration has so far issued 
B00 L4,909,700 of its capital stock, leaving about $85,- 
equall a the treasury. The issue has been about 
y divided between common and preferred, 


It is a business law that in the long run the intrinsic 
value of an article will be exactly represented in its 
price. 





Memorial day this year, coinciding with its press day, 
obliges the LUMBERMAN’s forms to be printed twenty- 
four hours earlier than usual. It presents that fact as 
an excuse for any apparent omission there may be in its 
correspondence and market reports. 
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Statisticians state it as a fact that flowing oil wells 
already struck in the Beaumont district have a greater 
daily production of fuel oil than all the rest of the 
world together. 

BALABAN 

What the Pacific coast has always lacked was fuel, 
for its coal fields are limited in extent and inferior 
in quality. If the oil fields should be extended, and 
particularly if new fields should be discovered in Ore- 
gon and Washington, as now is expected, there would 
be a tremendous development, at least in certain lines 
of manufacture, and the exports of the United States 
to countries bordering on the Pacific might be largely 
produced in the states along our western border. 


BBB LETITT Ten 


Reliable statistics of the hardwood industry would be 
desirable, but even the bright members of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association were unable to concede 
the possibility of collecting them. 


OBL DLL PDIP IP IDI 


The lumber and shingle manufacturers of Washing- 
ton and also of Oregon have strong hopes that the new 
combination, or community of interest, or whatever it 
may be called, between the Great Northern, the North- 
ern Pacific and the Burlington roads will permit the 
realization this year of their demand for a lower rate 
into the Missouri river territory. Last year they had 
expected to accomplish that end but were defeated by 
the attitude of the Northern Pacific. Now that road 
is in line with the Great Northern, and the Buirling- 
ton is supposed to be in sympathy with the other two. 
If the west coast lumbermen receive what they want 
they will make a very strong bid for trade of all 
classes throughout Nebraska and adjacent territory as 
against yellow pine and white pine. It is perhaps 
hardly to be expected that common lumber will come 
into that territory heavily even on the lower rate, but 
maybe expectations will be disappointed and that a 
good deal of that material will find a market. 
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The opinions of ordinary citizens and even of lawyers 
as to the exact meaning of the Porto Rican decisions 
seem to be as varied as the views held by the venerable 
and venerated judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 

PAPAL LILI III IF 

Somewhat unusual considering the season is the 
increasing strength and advancing prices of white pine. 
‘The sawing season has been under wav about six weeks. 
Lumber has been going forward by lake in large quan- 
tities and the east consequently has been to a certair 
extent replenished, but in spite of that and the fact 
that the new cut is appearing on the market and will 
he in shipping condition in constantly increasing quan- 
tities, there seems to be not only a present but spec- 
ulative strength in this wood. In ordinary seasons bv 
this time there would have been an easing up of values 
but: now there is onthe contrary a stiffening of them. 
The only explanation of this condition is that the 
demand of the year has been and is expected to be 
very large, while the output will probably be no larger 
than that of last year and much below that of previous 
years when the demand was active. 


PAPAL LL LILI IS 


The extraordinary building movement of this year 
and the consequent requirement a little later on for 
large quantities of hardwood interior finish is what 
hardwood men are now depending upon to lift their 
trade out of the dumps. While in many sections smal] 
house building is the feature of the time and so is 
especially encouraging to operators in pine, there is 
a large amount of a better class of construction which 
calls for nothing but hardwood interior work. Then 
again there are comparatively few houses so small a id 
cheap that nowadays they do not use some hardwoo Is. 
Taking it altogether this demand must be a large 0 ie, 
but it has not yet developed sufficiently to have m ch 
effect on the market. In the meantime factory ec n- 
sumption is progressing on a large scale, but consum- 
ers of this class have acquired a habit of hand-to- 


mouth buying which it is hard to break away from 
even though their own best interests demand it, and so 
there is a lack of snap to the trade which prevents the 
best results being secured. 


“en 


REDUCING VALUES LOWERS PRICE. 


There is a constant tendency in the lumber trade to 
lessen dimensions and to lower grades. In the pine 
building lumber trade thicknesses and widths have been 
reduced, and in all kinds of lumber grades have been 
modified until there is a considerable difference in 
value between those of twenty-five or even ten years 
ago and those of the present time. There is now prac- 
tically no such thing as a grade of clear lumber. In 
most kinds there are admitted into firsts what would 
have been considered defects a few years ago. In the 
hardwoods the growing application of the term “bright 
sap shall be considered no defect” is an example. 

There are legitimate arguments for a good many of 
these changes. If flooring 13-16 of an inch thick is 
just as good as that % inch thick, adopting the thinner 
as a standard lessens the drain upon our forest resources, 
lowers cost to consumers, makes a saving in trans- 
portation charges etc. Readjustment of grades is per- 
haps desirable to bring them into accord with the 
poorer qualities of the logs that are coming to the 
mills, and the multiplying of grades also tends to more 
complete and economic utilization of the lumber product 
of the country. 

But there is one argument that is always used when 
the intrinsic value of lumber is lowered that is abso- 
lutely fallacious. It is that the lessening of dimen- 
sions or lowering of the grade is equivalent to the rais- 
ing of the price, whereby the producers or handlers 
may profit. A temporary benefit may be secured but 
in the long run and before very long a lowering of the 
intrinsic value of the commodity will lower its price in 
precisely equal ratio. Buyers cannot be fooled as to 
these things, and even if they could competition among 
producers and handlers will bring about the reduction. 
Every time a fraction of an inch is taken off from stand- 
ard thicknesses and widths a lowering of the price is 
in prospect. Every time a grade is reduced in quality 
a lower price can be expected. This fact was referred 
to in strong terms at the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association meeting last week. 

Lumbermen should not fool themselves on this prop- 
osition. To make these changes may be good things 
to do. It may be a profitable thing from other consid- 
erations, but it will not be equivalent to raising the 
price, which will be adjusted according to the actual 
merit of the commodity, without regard to the attempts 
of the producers to fool themselves and other people. 


CARGO AND OTHER TRADE ETHICS. 


The principle of reciprocity in trade relations is far 
reaching. It is most familiar to the lumber trade as 
set forth and defined by the retail branch of the busi- 
ness which insists that wholesalers who depend upon 
the retailers for the major part of their sales should 
not enter into competition with such customers but 
should leave the retailers in undisturbed enjoyment of 
the local trade which they cultivate. But there are a 
good many other instances to which the principle might 
as well, with as much justice and as with little ques- 
tion, be applied. 

For example, a manufacturer of lumber so located 
that he seeks to dispose of his product in cargo lots 
should not also solicit the trade of the retailers to 
whom his customers must dispose of the lumber he 
furnishes them, or if he does there should be a difference 
in price ample to protect the wholesaler. This crossing 
of interests has frequently been the subject of complaint 
on the part of wholesale dealers at the leading lake 
markets. A more recent example is the entree of some 
lumber manufacturers into the box making business in 
opposition to those whom they expect to buy their box 
grades. The box maker puts in a costly plant, studies 
the trade, devotes himself exclusively to it and depends 
upon the lumber manufacturer for his raw material. 
If that lumber manufacturer decides to use a certain 
portion of his product in factories of his own and solicits 
the natural trade of the man he expects to take the 
major part of his lumber product, the customer has a 
right to. object. 

In all such cases the injustice is done in an attempt 
to do a divided business, or rather that is the injustice 
to which any one can object with effect. The retail 
dealer of course has no legal claim against a retailer 
located elsewhere who ships lumber to his customers. 
The outsider devoting himself to that business may be 
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a demoralizing element in the trade and do serious 
injury to the local dealer; but he makes it his business, 
it is legal, he cultivates such a trade and takes the 
chances which it involves—he is not violating any rela- 
tions with or obligations to the local dealer—but the 
producer or wholesaler who is cultivating the trade 
of that retailer should not knowingly assist in this 
competition. The mill man located on the great lakes 
if he cultivates the rail trade should devote himself 
entirely to that line, unless his cargo and rail opera- 
tions are carried on in such different territory that 
they will not conflict. The lumber producer who has 
the grades to sell to the box trade should confine him- 
self to that disposition of his product or else use all 
of such lumber that he produces in his own box factory, 
himself assuming the labor and risk incident thereto, 
unless indeed he can so separate the business that 
there will be no conflict. 

These things are more and more coming to be recog- 
nized in the lumber trade and nowadays it is only neces- 
sary to call them to the attention of operators to have 
their validity recognized and usually respected. 


LOOKING TO PACIFIC TRADE. 


For years the lumber producers of the state of Wash- 
ington have been looking to James J. Hill, president 
of the Great Northern railway, now controlling spirit 
of the Northern Pacific and perhaps of the Burlington 
and generally a tremendous factor in the northwestern 
railway situation, for relief from charges which, though 
perhaps they might not be too high from the 
railroad standpoint, are certainly too high to permit 
the marketing of lumber to the east on the scale desired. 
He has stood for progressiveness, for the things which 
will count in the future rather than in the present. 

He has made some promises and given more mysterious 
hints of the good things coming for the producers of 
fir and red cedar, spruce and other west coast woods. 
So far nothing has come of it. The 40-cent rate on lum- 
ber to Minneapolis ‘and St. Paul has remained the same, 
with no changes of much importance anywhere, unless 
the arrangement which gave a lower rate to Colorado 
and some other western points by the Billings gateway 
is of more importance than it seems yet to have been. 

Last week, however, he gave an interview to a Min- 
neapolis reporter which was noteworthy in its tenor 
and scope. Though directly promising nothing to the 
lumbermen it outlined a policy of the utmost impor- 
tance and altogether was one of the most interesting and 
remarkable of recent utterances of prominent men. It 
is impossible to give any considerable proportion of this 
interview but a few extracts will show its trend: 

What of our commercial future? Turn to our rate of pop- 
ulation growth. From the landing of the Mayflower down to 
the close of the civil war we grew to 35,000,000; but since 
1865 we have increased 41,000,000. At this rate, during the 
next thirty years we may grow to 150,000,000. At the most 
not over one-third or 50,000,000 can be employed in manu- 
factures, railroading. trade and the professions. The bulk of 
the remaining 190,000,000 must go to the land. Where will 
they go? The great increase will be in the valleys of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri and westward, wherever irriga- 
tion is possible. Now, then, what will these 100,000,000 on 


the land of the west produce? They will produce the great 
staples of traffic—food, fuel and shelter—but food In the 
main, 

Now, cross the Pacific and what do we find? Millions of 
people: and what can they buy? What can a man who earns 
a shilling a day—and that is the average wage of the 
orient—buy of us? He will want of us only the simple 
staples. as grain, provisions, raw cotton etc., from which to 
weave his cloth, and perhaps a little lumber, coal and some 
hand tools. But his principal demand will be for food—just 
the products which the present coming population of Amer- 
jea's great central and western zone is prepared to furnish. 
so here we have a big traffic proposition. The next question 
is: How shall it be handled; by what route shall it go? 
Shall America handle it, or Europe? 

The Burlington has food and fuel to a degree not possessed 
by any other transportation system. Reaching from Chicago 
to Denver, and from the twin cities to St. Louls and Kansas 
City. it covers the richest and most diversified zone in the 
world in the production of grain and provisions and fuel. 
Now. what do these central prairies of Illinois, Towa, Mis- 
sourl and Nebraska reauire in return? They need lumber 
from Washington and British Columbia. That is the only 
region with a heavy lumber surplus. The northern roads will 
earry westward the meat and corn and coal and will place 
these products on the Pacific docks for export to Asia, and for 
the return trip the freight trains will bring back lumber for 
the central west and the east. 

After all is said, we railway managers are largely au- 
tomatons in the shuttle. We must move as nature and com- 
merce dictate. We succeed only as we obey the great natural 
laws and the public interest. As between roads and magnates 
it is a case of survival of the fittest. Which is the fittest ; 
which road, what route? That which geography, gravitation, 
climate, production, population, commerce and progress select, 
control and support. The others must pass from view. 


The difficulty hitherto has been that, as far as the 
mountain divisions of the Northern Pacific roads have 
been concerned, the westbound traffic has been not at 
all equal to the eastbound. To the request for lower 
rates on lumber the railroads could say, “We are now 
hauling your lumber east and empty cars back. When 
we can fill those cars westbound your lumber will not 
have to pay the whole of the cost and then we can 
make you lower rates.” 

The position was reasonable, but the interests which 
Mr. Hill represents are making tremendous efforts to 
build up an export business via the Pacific from Puget 
sound ports. Enormous freight carriers are being built, 
markets across the Pacific are being cultivated, and 
with the steady growth in trade with transpacific coun- 
tries the time cannot be far distant when there will be 
a closer equilibrium of movement, so that lumber and 
other forest products may be shipped eastward at no 
higher rate than is dictated by the cost of the one-way 
service without having attached to it the cost of return- 
ing the empties. There is at least encouragement in the 
above presentation of the case to the lumbermen and 
the timber owners of the Pacific northwest. 





A LIVELY HARDWOOD CONVENTION. 


One of the most interesting meetings ever held in 
connection with the lumber trade was that of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association in Chicago 
last week. It was not an epoch making event, for it was 
merely the regular annual meeting with routine business 
to attend to and to act on any proposition regarding the 
work of the association which might come before it; but 
it was a lively meeting, largely attended-—there was 
never a dull moment, the discussions were fast and 
sparkling with repartee keen and quick. There were 
a dozen people trying to claim the attention of the chair 
more often than one, and it took a heavy gavel and 
much firmness on the part of the chair so to conduct 
proceedings that anything could be acomplished. 

Inspection, of course, was one of the chief subjects 
outside of purely routine business. The old questions 
as to oak and cottonwood came up, and this time 
they were settled. The latter part of the first dav 
was given up entirely to oak and before the session was 
over there was an inextricable tangle of motions, res- 
olutions, amendments, amendments to amendments, 
down to the fourth and fifth generation, until no one, 
neither the chairman, the secretary, the official reporter 
nor the movers of the various propositions had the 
slightest idea of how things stood and an_ all-night 
session was prevented only by a motion to adjourn. 

The next morning by common consent the whole 
thing was begun again at the bottom and the oak manu- 
facturer, as represented by the Indiana Hardwood 
Association, got the greater part of what he wanted. 
Sap on one side to one-half the width of the piece will 
be admitted and common shall be required to cut two- 
thirds clear instead of three-fourths. 

Then came the cottonwood complication, which has 
been one of the leading claimants to attention for the 
last several meetings. The cottonwood men at pre- 
vious meetings have made a fight for admission of 6 
and 7-inch strips into the firsts and seconds, and had 
regularly been beaten in one way or other. This time 
they were nearly unanimous in demanding a revision of 
the cottonwood rules, but retaining the minimum width 
of firsts and seconds at 8 inches. A small minority of 
them, however, renewed the old fight for the lower 
limit of 6-inch and was successful. This was on the 
whole the most interesting feature of the meeting, 
from both a parliamentary and a spectacular standpoint. 

In the slang of the day, the whole meeting, and the 
banquet which concluded it, was “hot stuff.” Those at 
all interested in hardwood topics who failed to attend 
missed a meeting the like of which they are not likely 
to see again. It was instructive, stimulating and 
amusing. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD DEMAND. 


Railroad development is and is to be this year the 
occasion for a very large local demand for lumber in 
the south. There are a number of projects of impor- 
tance, some of which are going through, but the bulk 
of the construction is of the small class connecting up 
various lines, developing new territory etc. 

In Georgia there is a line projected connecting 
Brunswick with Atlanta which may or may not go 
through this year. The work is being done on part 
of it. In Mississippi and Alabama there is a project 
for a road between Jackson and Birmingham in those 
states respectively. In Texas the Gould and Southern 
Pacific interests are squabbling over territory and 
rushing forward new lines, all of which are belligerent 
in their design and some of which are in the nature 
of parallel lines. The oil development is stimulating 
this sort of thing and all roads with tracks anywhere 
near the Beaumont district are likely to attempt to 
secure connection with the new oil fields. 

In Georgia it is thought that the railroad builaing 
in that state will absorb practically the entire tie and 
railroad timber output of the yellow pine mills so that 
there will be a very little left for shipment to other 
states. So far the only difficulty this year among the 
Georgia operators has been to dispose of their side 
product and that has not worried them much, for that 
state is exceptionally well located for the eastern trade, 
by both rail and vessel, while the bulk of the terri- 
tory has the advantage of rates to the central north 
competitive with those from Alabama and Mississippi. 

This local demand from the south for railroad ma- 
terial, added to the regular requirement from northern 
roads and the car building industry, makes things very 
lively in that line with all the southern mills which 
care to devote attention to it. There are a good many 
mills of course which refuse to turn out railroad stuff 
except at prices that are practically prohibitive, but 
quotations are now liberal enough so that a large por- 
tion of the mills is devoting more or less attention to 
this class of stock. 








TAX CONFERENCE AT BUFFALO. 


There was held in Buffalo. last week an extremely in- 
teresting two-days’ meeting constituting the taxation 
conference of the National Civic Federation. It brought 
together some of the most prominent men in the coun- 
try, including those who had made a special study of 
taxation in all its phases. The question was discussed 
from every standpoint. There seemed to be substantial 
agreement all around on the proposition that taxation 
on personal property is a failure; also that evidences 
of real estate indebtedness should. not be taxed, but 
that as far as real estate is concerned the entire bur- 
den should fall upon the land itself, directly, for it 
does so in the long run in any event. The final result 






of the conference was the adoption of the following res- 
olutions: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conference that a 
permanent organization be effected for the promotion of inter- 
state comity in taxation and of tax reform in general; and, 
to that end, that a committee of fifteen be appointed by the 
chair to act as an executive committee until another meeting 
of this conference; and that the executive committee be 
authorized to select a general committee of 100, with at 
least one member from each state. 

Resolved, That the executive committee be authorized to 
take proper steps for the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation in regard to state and local taxation and for the 
attainment of the other objects of the conference. 

Whereas, Modern industry has overstepped the boundaries 
of any one state and commercial interests are no longer con- 
fined merely to local limits; and 

Whereas, The problem of just taxation cannot be solved 
without considering the mtual relations of contiguous 
states ; be it 

Resolved, That this conference recommends to the states 
the recognition and enforcement of the principles of inter. 
state comity in taxation. These principles require that the 
same property should not be taxed at the same time by two 
state jurisdictions, and to this end that, if the title deeds 
or other paper evidences of the ownership of property or of 
an interest in property are taxed, they shall be taxed at the 
situs of the property and not elsewhere. These principles 
should also be applied to any tax upon the transfer of prop- 
erty in expectation of death or by will or under the laws 
regulating the distribution of property in case of intestacy. 

The first and one of the most valuable papers was 
that of Edwin R, A. Seligman, professor of political 
economy at Columbia University. He emphasized the 
importance of the conference by saying, “To hope to 
remove the problem of taxation by cutting down ex- 
penditure is vain. Economy we must indeed have but 
not parsimony. The ideal of expenditure is not to ex- 
pend little but to spend well.” The personal property 
tax as it has hitherto been levied and collected he 
claimed must be abandoned, both because of its mani- 
fest inequities and because of the impossibility of enfore- 
ing it. Whether to confine taxation to tangible property 
or to attempt a substitution for the personal property 
tax he felt to be the problem of the time. : 

James R. Garfield presented a paper on the listing 
of property and valuation. 

Charles S. Fairchild, of New York, former secretary 
of the treasury, was the author of a paper on bank taxes. 

Allen R. Foote, of Chicago, read one on “taxation of 
publie service corporation.” 

Frederick N. Judson, of St. Louis, had an important 
paper on mortgage taxes. 

An interesting paper was that of Lawson Purdy, of 
New York, in which he said, “As actually administered 
the general property tax no longer has.a friend. The 
theory of it is condemned by every student of taxation.” 

A paper on the Australian tax system, which appears 
to he practically the single tax scheme, adding to it 
taxation of franchises etc., was presented by State Sen- 
ator Bucklyn, of Colorado. 

The whole discussion was an extremely instructive 
and suggestive one, and it is gratifying to know that 
its proceedings will be published in an edition so large 
that every one who desires can have a copy. 


PAPA LPAP LIP IIS 


MORE CANADIAN RESTRICTIONS. 


The dominion government has driven another nail into 
the coffin of the friendly commercial relations in the 
lumber trade between Canada and the United States 
by a further prohibition of log export. Heretofore 
merely the timber cut under license from crown lands 
must be manufactured in Canada and could not be ex- 
ported. That left the timber on Indian reserves and 
that held in fee simple to serve as a slender basis of 
supply for American mills so situated that they must 
depend on Canada for their raw material of logs. 

Now the Indian reserve logs have been cut off under 
an order of council which provides that all licenses to 
cut pine timber on Indian reserves issued on and after 
April 30, 1901, shall contain a condition that all such 
pine shall be manufactured in Canada. But, as stated 
by our Ottawa correspondent, these regulations go fur- 
ther than the Ontario embargo act inasmuch as they 
also impose a condition that all licenses to cut pulp tim- 
ber shall contain a provision that such wood shall be 
manufactured into “merchantable pulp or tiniber or 
sawn into lumber, woodenware utensils, or other arti- 
cles of commerce or merchandise, as distinguished from 
the said spruce or other timber in its raw or unmanu- 
factured state.” It is also provided that the cutting 
of the timher into cordwood or other lengths is not 
manufacturing the same within the meaning of the 
regulations. The regulations apply not only to new 
licenses or permits but to renewals of licenses or per- 
mits heretofore issued, 

During 1900 about 25,000,000 feet of timber cut on 
Indian lands in Ontario were exported to the United 
States. Probably the new regulations will have very 
little effect on this year’s business, for the timber has 
already been cut and it is only that cut under new or 
renewed licenses that is affected; but it will hereafter 
cut off a supply which, while it does not amount to muc\ 
for lumber, will be quite important in the pulp business 
There remains, therefore, available for export only the 
timber owned in fee simple or that will be cut from 
Indian reserves under continuing or long term licenses, 
of which we understand there are some, though we would 
not state it positively. 

Doubtless if the province of Ontario could shut off 
exports of such timber it would do so; but in failing 
to take such arbitrary action it shows more respect for 
law and equity than does the state of North Carolina, 
which forbids owners in fee simple of timber lands in 
that state to remove logs from the state, not only 
violating thereby the equities but apparently defying the 
constitution of the United States. 

It was criginally proposed to place an export duty 
on saw logs cut on the Indian reserves of Ontario, but 
as that would bring about a retaliatory duty by the 
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United States it was changed to an absolute prohibition 
of export. In this whole matter the Canadian govern- 
ment has been a good deal shrewder than our own. The 
original Dingley bill provided for retaliation in ‘case of 
any discriminating duties or interference in any other 
way with the exportation of logs or lumber from Can- 
ada to the United States; but the senate in its wisdom 
changed the retaliatory clause so that only in case of 
an export duty an equivalent amount should be added 
to the duty on lumber imported from such discrimi- 
nating country or colony into the United States—this 
and this only. 

Thus was neatly evaded the whole question. Canadian 
lumber pays a duty of $2 in entering the United States 
but it must be cut, except for the small exceptions, in 
the dominion; and doubtless when the joint high com- 
missioners shall convene, as it is rumored that it will 
do this summer, the Canadian commissioners will take 
advantage of the condition brought about by congres- 
sional shortsightedness to urge the removal of our duty 
on lumber. 





WHAT IS LIN WOOD? 


A Mississippi correspondent asks the LUMBERMAN 
the following questions: ‘What is lynnwood; where 
does it grow and is lynn its proper name? Also what 
is it used for and about what is it wortth?” 

Our correspondent undoubtedly referred to lin, the 
American linden, or lime tree, or the bee tree, or, as it 
is still better known and almost universally spoken of 
in the lumber trade, basswood. When we explain to 
our correspondent that the tree he is talking about is 
simply “basswood,” he will probably understand the 
matter without further explanation. However, we may 
quote from Prof. Sargent as follows as to its qualities: 

Wood light, soft, not strong; very close grained, compact, 
easily. worked; medullary rays numerous, rather obscure ; 
color, light brown or often slightly tinged with red, the sap 
wood hardly distinguishable ; specific gravity, 0.4525; largely 
used in the manufacture of woodenware and cheap furniture, 
for the panels and bodies of carriages, the inner soles of 
shoes, in turnery, and the manufacture of paper pulp (the 
quickly discolored sap renders it unfit for making white 
paper). 

Practically the chief uses of basswood are in box 
making, in moldings and in furniture. It is the favor- 
ite material for picture frame moldings and is exten- 
sively used for furniture linings, picture backings etc. 

It grows practically all over the eastern half of the 
United States and northward into Canada but perhaps 
to its greatest perfection in Wisconsin, which is the 
chief producing state. It is a large tree and some- 
what resembles cottonwood except that it has a smoother 
and more workable grain and is not liable to warp. 

The basswood proper is botanically known as Tilia 
Americana. There is another variety called white bass- 
wood or wahoo that grows from Pennsylvania along the 
Allegheny mountains and through the valleys of Ohio, 
Tennessee, Kentucky and Illinois. It is hardly distin- 
guishable from the one before referred to and is used 
for similar purposes, 

As to prices, a fair quotation at the present time, 
Chicago delivery, is $24 for firsts and seconds, $18 for 
common, $14 for shipping culls and $12 for box culls, 
the latter a mixed grade composed of 50 percent each 
of shipping and mill culls. 





ABSOLUTE WEIGHT OF WOODS. 


THe LUMBERMAN has received of late an unusual num- 
ber of inquiries regarding the weight of woods. This is 
a subject which in its commercial aspects is a difficult 
one to treat, so much depends upon the locality in which 
any particular wood under consideration grows, the care 
taken in drying ete. Absolute weight in green wood 
differs as much in different specimens as is the case in 
lumber shipments, and yet the average in any locality 
under given conditions of dryness will be very uniform. 
Two trees may differ by 10 percent or more in weight, 
but when a multitude of trees have been put through the 
saw mill and reduced to lumber and the product mixed, 
as it is certain to be, the weight on a carload of lumber 
could be determined very definitely if the degree of dry- 
ness could be known. 

It is the question of dryness which leads to differ- 
ences in estimates of weights of lumber, rather than any 
material differences in actual weights under similar 
circumstances of the same variety. It is of value, how- 
ever, to know the absolute average weights of wood of 
different species. Many of our readers have heard of 
or are acquainted with Dr. C. S. Sargent’s great work 
entitled “Forests of North America,” published in 1884 
im connection with the tenth census. This work was 
open to criticism in its estimates of the amount of 
standing timber in the United States, and especially of 
white pine of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota; but 
these estimates were not part of the purely scientific 
work of the investigation, which was extraordinarily 
thorough. 

Among the subjects of investigation was the physical 
characteristics of the woods of North America, and ever 
simce its publication the work has been a siandard on 
those matters. Among the determinations of this inves- 
tigation was one in regard to the weight of woods. Spec- 
imens were taken—in woods of commercial importance 
from many trees growing in widely different parts of the 
country and under different conditions of soil and cli- 
mate—and dried at a temperature of 212 degrees Fahren- 
heit until they ceased to lose weight. The specimens 
thus prepared were measured and wei hed with the 
utmost care, averaged for each tree and then for all- the 
different trees included in the test. This gave what may 
safely be considered the average specific gravity of abso- 
lutely dry wood, ‘ 

The forests of the United States contain tree repre- 


sentatives of 158 genera, of which forty-eight are not 
represented in the United States outside the semi-trop- 
ical region of Florida. Some of these genera contain a 
large number of species and in the forests of North 
America 412 species of trees have been detected. Out 
of this large number embraced in the tables we have 
selected those contained in the subjoined table because 
of their commercial value. For the convenience of our 
readers, from the specitic gravity we have determined the 
weight per cubic foot and also by the thousand feet 
board measure. 

Of course absolutely dry lumber is not the character 
of lumber that the commercial world knows. Lumber 
air dries under favorable condition to about a certain 
point; if kiln dried beyond that point it will recover 
moisture, taking it up from the atmosphere to about 
the same percentage. ‘Chis percentage is probably about 
or nearly 10 percent of the weight of the wood. In his 
work on “Materials of Construction” Prof. J. B. Johnson 
says: 

In thin boards all parts soon attain the same degree of 
dryness; in heavy timbers the interior remains moister for 
many months, and even years, than the exterior parts. 
Finally an equilibrium is reached and then only the outer 
parts change with the weather. 

With kiln dried wood all parts are equally dry, and when 
exposed the moisture coming from the air must pass in 
through the outer parts, and thus the order is reversed. 
Timber seasoned out of doors requires months, or even years, 
before it is at its best; kiln dry timber, if properly handled, 
is prime at once. 

One correspondent requested not only dry but green 
weights of wood. We do not know that any determina- 
tion has been made of the latter. It is a difficult thing 
to do unless a special effort is made in that direction, 
and as far as we know the compilation of such informa- 
tion has not been deemed necessary. ‘Those who would 
undertake it would have to go into the woods, fell the 
trees and make their determination immediately, for a 
few days will slightly lessen the weight even of logs. 
That part of the weight of green lumber which is thrown 
off in drying at moderate temperature is not considered 
an essential part of the wood. It is for the most part 
merely water, and so scientists who have made this 











investigation have eliminated this part of the weight 
before proceeding with their analyses. That is the rea- 
son that green weights are not available, and it is also 
the reason why the elaborate investigations have been 
based on absolutely dry wood. 

In sharp contrast to the results of scientific investi- 
gation as indicated above are the commercial weights 
determined for the guidance of lumber shippers and the 
railroads. An interesting comparison is secured by 
reprinting the weights adopted by the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association at its annual meeting last 






week. They are as follows: 
Green. 
Lbs. 

Black ash ,500 
White ash 4,500 
Beech ..... 6,000 
Basswood 4,000 
I ak wore 5,500 
Butternut 4,000 
Cherry 5,000 
Chestnut 5,000 
Cypress 5,000 
Cottonwood 4,500 
Rock elm .. 5,500 
Soft elm .... 4,500 
GANS thiedes 5,500 
Hickory .......<. 6,000 
Mahogany 4,500 
eda edi ada waceecneteccet ea 5,500 
” ee ee ee ee 5,500 
I dkan4s aves dard anweenee 3,800 
Sycamore 4,750 
DE etkvccghenesudathenecand 4,800 
WOHOW POMS ..cccccccsccccsctivs 3,200 4,300 


These weights are not absolute but are meant to be 
a fair average, with the doubt in favor of the transpor- 
tation companies, of what may be called shipping green 
and shipping dry lumber. Practically no lumber is ever 
shipped that bears the weight of the standing timber, 
for that which is known as green lumber has invariably 
progressed in some degree toward dryness. On the 
other hand the dry weights do not mean bone dry. For 
instance, there is oak from certain sections that when 
bone dry will not ‘weigh over 3,500 pounds. Practical 
results were what the association was after, and so it 
is in all lines of business. The ideal is never reached. 





Specific Weight Weight 
POPULAR NAMB. BOTANICAL NAME. Gravity, Per Cubic Per1,000 
Dry. Foot. Ft. B. M. 
Big laurel] . ...ccccccsccccccevccccces Magnolia grandiflora . .........eeeeeereeeeeceeees 0.6360 39.70 3,308 
Cucumber tree . ...cccccccccccccccces Magnolia acuminata . ....... ee eee cece cece er ennee 0.4690 29.28 2,440 
TO ORs sitecniecigaciceucsnsaers Liriodendron tulipifera........ cece ceccecceccece 0.4230 26.40 2,200 
DE. ctGc wane ceedencedhaeaade CE BNNs cc cncucasvisedesueacunveeguweds 0.4525 28.24 2,353 
MED WIE 6 covescceecccoveccoceces GURIMOMMD GRMGTUME «6 oo cc ciccescsccccceseseeeeens 1.1432 71.36 5,947 
PE « ccatousaedudeesse sedweees Swietenia mahogonl . ........ ccc cccccccccccces 0.7282 45.45 3,788 
RICO. BOTS 6. vice cescescteviccces RIGOR i cate cece ecccccccascndsevastnadennceee 0.5818 36.32 3,026 
Broad-leaved maple (Pacific coast)..... Acer macrophyllum . .........cccccccccccccsscces 0.4909 30.64 2,553 
xg eer BAG GRAS 4 6 6 6 6k 6c cecccericetessdcsawedas 0,6912 43.15 3,595 
Soft CEE Te RETR CC BCOP GREFOREDGED «co cccccccccccccccvcccccssaseees 0.5269 32.89 2,740 
ES bo CencLidevecs cxeoveceweses Negundo aceroides . ...... ccccccccccccccccccccce 0.4328 27.01 2,251 
DMD S SiCAECECAma ee ic tmeekwoaes Kan Robinia pecudacacia . .......cccccccccccccccccces 0.73833 45.77 3,814 
RENEE ccheceee ceccnpecesaageces GleGitmeMIG CRIRERMENOS . ..0 cc cncccccccescceceses 0.6740 42.07 3,506 
ee GO Me Ds 0.006 Se ceecneteaecee Liquidambar styracifilua . .........ccccccccccceces 0.5910 36.89 3,074 
Boxwood . ..... sce ecccccscccccccvcce CII, fe Shc co dcseccdaddawectdawcndaesdeen 0.8153 50.89 4,240 
MIE KEG CHE dee cee eecoeonneeees Ny@e@a GYlVAticn . wc. cece cc ccccccc eres ccccescncce 0.6353 39.66 3,304 
EE oot a ae ks OURO ee eae RN De FOR 0.5194 32.42 2,702 
PE dave cicaaocne tC eke teekuees DIE > coccsccndesacanecrvecedaaness 0.7052 44.02 #665 
Ee ee Bumelia lanuginoaa .........cccccccccccccscccces 0,6544 40.85 8,40: 
er MR EEE Diospyros Virginiana . ..........eeeeeeeeeecneers 0.7908 49.36 4,113 
On 666.6456 04Cb ORO a RRG OR AES Prema AUGPICEES . ono ccccccccccecccceussceae 0.6543 40.84 3,403 
DP AGivendiaeadcawneeuddbaas Fraxinus sambucifolia . .....cccccccccccccccscccs 0.6318 39.44 3,286 
WONMINID CRUBIDR. ococccccwecneseceus CatalpG GDOCIOGR «once ccccccccccccccccccceosers 0.4165 26.00 2,167 
pe SOF LET ere re ee Nectandra Willdenoviana . .......--eeeeeeseeeecee 0.7693 48.03 4,003 
CS Ktabacceecectackdnenanmed Sassafras officinale . .............-- écducedecenuas 0.5042 31.47 2,620 
CC EEL, «a nec cceteeseacw aan Uneeramasin Caliicemics . occ cccccecccccccecscees .6517 40.68 3,390 
a arr r rerer cee FPP ricrrri rc ce 0.6956 43.42 8,618 
WIS OF WOOF Clo. ccccccciccccvces I. 5 cece accewnae de ceanemeweeaue 65) ¢ 40.61 3,354 
ee OM MUNNOT OMDiiee 6 cpescccccnonce I os cee ccenbetbaneesgeusemene’ 0.7263 45.34 3,778 
RE a:<4 RA CHRREK CC OK OREREKEROES CRETE GCCTMOMERIED . ccc iccccccncccscscosedccsens 0.7287 45.49 7 
Osage orange, Bois d’Arc.............. I. ... 6c ccatenedieteundaersawee 0.7736 48.29 4,024 
Db Gh euckisaeachevnceurancewe PIRtERUS CCCIMOMIGUS 2 0 oc ccc cccccccesccescesons 0.5678 35.44 2,953 
Butternut, white walnut.............. SNE IIE 6 ork cc concccsrecsenccecossetecess 0.4086 25.50 2,125 
DELS cate endccatecdéacneaionks pS re eerie ee 0.6115 38.17 8,181 
MUG he Ceceegreucciccatsovernaesion CEOS CIIGIIOUUND 6 onc cccccvesccccctcenddcsedée 0.7180 44.82 8,735 
GONE MICROUF 6 ccc cccedceevecece oe | CRITE eT Teer re ee 0.8372 52.26 4,355 
REPT Creer ere rer ee CRON sg caldeccsccowenvscthecanseavedsuudec 0.8108 50.61 4,21 
Black hickory—southern . ............ COVER COMIOOE 6. 6.0 cc sadecBbeweddtievedacweves 0.8216 51.20 4,273 
da ed anes < ddics obo en an deen CURVE DOUG 6 ccc ccctedendsdonrvs dideces eeu 0.8217 51.29 4,274 
NES ori icin eR oe nea eed ewan ad COU HIN eo cde ic cccccvedevenenesesh ace heeden 0.7470 46.63 3,886 
PO tee Tree ee CI II, onc Cectahedecastsncctbertede 0.8367 52.23 4,352 
tae ere QUATOUE MEMENOORINR 6 co ince ec cargiteccesdestcie 0.7453 46.52 8,877 
CIO 6. dee:ce se gutcivaneneadeuna GUSTER BUNGEE 5 oc cc cvciscvocvasumiccedatpreteds 0.8213 51.80 4,316 
COE 6 o:6 cee gencctecdenadvace CRIED BD & cc cccoceedsacdgacecesababesinae 0.7499 46.81 3,901 
RRs. angie eticansacdanvdwadte CI 6 cetreecccécderacd éccaeacasaausee 0.9501 59.31 4,942 
ON NN OEMs ticcsccatencctinwes CSE. ocncadecivddcesacametantetabedaa 0.6540 40.60 383 
GD <cdspactcesebacccseecebend CS nna 65 4 046 Udilds lead eaeeraduatande da 0.7324 45.72 3.810 
Spanish oak. ..... reer Tee ere NS a cagdsedcceesuceeweagermectar 0.6928 43.24 i 
PO eee ree Cer ee CIR Ee cwcngeccasedéencgecicucteneces 0.6938 48.31 8,609 
CEs oh cvccGentcetncepueceqen COG I 6 eee cehevdadcessisectoacadauwe 0.5887 36.75 062 
CEE 6 ct Ces vere deecesicoansoeeree Castanea vulgaris, var. Americana...........-.+++. 0.4504 28.11 2,343 
err ee ee ere DE. os oc taws dbtcecrecedacenwned cada 0.6883 42.96 3,580 
Hop hornbeam or ironwood............ COR cid cccu cess scenieqtéseetscedeees 0.8284 51.71 4,309 
TT Kin ateueeens KKH CR CAeeeS CORPINED CHRD 6 cree cdecdsivsvectwovesdee 0.7286 45.48 8,707 
MT. ecdwketvivitevaceocdnaes Betas GIG, Var Popelifelin.....6c icc dicccctdvcvcs 0.5760 85.62 2,968 
CEN Ki cceeesdkecesorsresmeanas ON G6 a 0.05 ano cenad eptecnhescepenans 0.5955 87.17 3,098 
Yellow Dirch . .....ecseeecececevcces ION aad cc cecde cance nckrankg neck ewan 0.6553 40.90 8,409 
Cherry or black birch...........-++++- WU ES occ aeicscorcudectcacsactenindeasers 0.7617 47.55 8,962 
Balm Of Gilead... ....cs-cececsecccees PR vicar Sa sivedabnedensessavas 4 0.3635 22.69 1,890 
White cedar or arbor vit#............. GM s. 6 oon wana ting ten eda ner scades 0.3164 19.75 1,646 
Red cedar (Pacific coast)............+. I diag elas Khe te eoaBardcnneses 0.3796 23.69 1,974 
Yellow cypress (Pacific coast)......... Chamecyparis nutkensis . ................0000ee- 0.4782 29.85 2,489 
Port Orford ce@ar.........-+.eeeeeees Chamecyparis Lawsoniana . ...........+2+0+.e0005 0.4621 28.84 2,403 
ey GEES COGND 5:06 cwteo ne pac sseda NN oe we wan dagaens cedeeweunes 0.4926 30.75 2,562 
pO ere errr r Sree rr re (rs. cb dances; cesdepecmna went 0.4543 28.36 2,363 
Big tree@ . .. 0. cece cece cree cc ercceee Sequoia Washingtoniana .'.............0eeeeeeees 0.2882 17.99 1,491 
Redwood . .... cere cece ces necvevcees eT ORI 5 ooo. Sec nseewactiadandaeweses 0.4208 26.27 2,189 
WI RS vn on ee penn dedewoeasienvan ia | ey re ee ree 0.3854 24.06 2,005 
We I: CUMIN oc esa ves secs tnéed I a ns 0c" Sgon Cadeec qneteaeweanes 0.3908 24.59 049 
coger pine (Pacific coast)............. PE SO; od cc dGereNientvtevadedetcses 0.3684 22.99 1,916 
Oe GF BOTCHED WING. 6 vec cc prececeves PE IS Bave.cs cpl dadnded deVeseveae decade 0.4854 30.80 2,525 
Yellow Pine (California)............. PEREGO WOMGIEOUE 6 occ ec cccccccccccedocccsccecsece 0.4715 29.43 2,452 
Loblolly or old-field pine.............- OE ra dcndaduudlast cco e oles in deds 0.5441 84.16 2,847 
Longleaved or Georgia pine........... EN, © oda 0.0 daddies wededededeeedeen eds 0.6999 43.70 3,641 
Black Spruce . ....--+++e++eeereereres I SNe Cd aiviclnncals dhpqcsncus «gedgs 0.4584 23.61 2,384 
White spruce . ...-...+-eseeseeeccees ES extind a ve diS is suede eek Fo4¥ oe rWsweee 0.4051 25.29 2,107 
Tide-land spruce (Washington)........ Pe I nap ciigieccie oped Geo enne eres domes 0.4287 26.76 2,230 
pS PRP ree kere ree I CEE A go co ccccwnc ns nacecesowenbeces 0.4239 26.46 2,205 
Hemlock (Pacific coast)............... TN. Caceres nawdsersnacerniocsiv« 0.5182 32.35 2,529 
vomits fir or Oregon pine............ Pooudoteugs Dovigiagll 1. -.6 0.20. ccc cccecsccdeuess 9.5157 32.19 2,516 
ECS 2 are ree Nias Cd 6 & 0.0 +. 4h 6c nit eh Oo gb4 aes Kio owes 0.4561 28.47 2,372 
NIE ccca ope tess chu lcePh ot.ce catad I a a bre gos! 6's oo ams nav aanip engee. 0 0.6236 38.92 3, 24d 
Wee NI occ peccsecnecascnn POSS. covncctcocudvevaepsvecsceowes 60,5822 36.34 3,028 
Cottonw bipasiewdéme 40 dice pometute PING gov d ccc cokidbcqudecdaceveedsas 0.3889 24.29 2,023 
Shortleaved yellow pine............+++- PR te nadie ec ow cb dene Cees teees eee co suen 0.6104 38.10 3,175 
Swamp’‘or Cuban pine..............++. PHS CD Five cccsvcccccvccocccccccececseeese €.7504 46.84 3,903 
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Some English Eccentricities. 

At the hardwood banquet in Chicago last Friday even- 
ing the talk in a group at one of the tables turned in 
a direction which led to some stories about English 
methods, An acquaintance of one of the group is man- 
ager of a Glasgow box factory which does nothing but 
make tea boxes for Sir Thomas Lipton’s tea business, 
It is a big factory, under its present management is 
equipped throughout with American machinery, and uses 
gum as its chief material, though of course the boxes 
have to be made air tight by a covering of lead or some- 
thing of that sort. 1t may well be understood that a 
factory which will use up several cargoes of gum lum- 
ber a year in this way 1s one of some magnitude and 
capable of responding to economical methods. 

it further seems that it has been the habit to gather 
up the empty tea boxes in the English and European 
markets, send them back to the factory and have them 
cut down in size, It is impractical to use the same 
boxes more than once, but there are several sizes of tea 
boxes and the old ones can be cut down at compara- 
tively little expense and loss and make a smaller one 
as good as new, 

When the new American mechanical manager got 
there he noticed several carloads of these empty boxes 
come in. They are light, thin things, and it struck him 
as a most remarkable example of waste to pay freight 
on such an*enormous amount of wind and so little other 
material. The general manager of the plant was with 
him and he made the remark, “Why don’t you have 
those shipped back to the factory in the knock-down and 
save nine-tenths of this expense?’ 

“That’s a famous idea. 1 never thought of it before, 
though, don’t you know?” 

Immediately thereafter workmen were sent out to all 
the depots for collection of second hand boxes and since 
then they have been coming back in the knock-down. 

That reminded another of the party who was a box 
man of an alleged English box making custom which he 
told about as follows: 

“You know,” he said, “nails should be a little rusty to 
hold well. Consequently they are often given a salt 
water bath, Over in England they want to produce the 
same result, but instead of wetting the nails themselves 
they wet the lumber. Wouldn’t that cork you? Maybe 
you don’t believe it, but it is a fact.” 





Durability of Shingles. 


Not long ago a farmer drove into Eau Claire, Wis., 
and, looking up Eugene Shaw, asked him if he made as 
good shingles as his father did. Having served an 
apprenticeship under his father and drawing from the 
same grade of timber, naturally he told the farmer that 
the shingles made by his father and those turned out by 
him. these days were as nearly identical as two peas. 

“Wall, if they be, I want some on ’em,” said the 
farmer. “Back in 1857 I bought shingles of yer father 
to cover my house, and for these forty years or more they 
never let a drop of water through ’em, an’ if my house 
hadn’t burnt the other day I don’t know how long they 
would have lasted.” 

Mr. Shaw loaded him up with shingles and the old 
man drove away feeling that those were the last shin- 
gles he would ever be called upon to buy. 

This suggests a little incident arising from an effort of 
@ cypress shingle man to sell C. J. Carter, of Kansas 
City, a train load of shingles. This salesman carried 
around with him object lessons of the lasting quality of 
his shingles. “There,” said he, “is a shingle that was 
in wear for 100 years; just think of it, a hundred years! 
The age of the building from which it was taken is cer- 
tified to, and I have got the document right here in m 
pocket. Look at it. There it is signed and sealed. 
There can be no earthly question as to the age of the 
shingle. Think of it, a hundred years! Why, once 
known how long these shingles last and you couldn’t sell 
any’ other.” 

During this little song and dance, as the boys call 
it, Mr. Carter was casually looking over the shingle 
which had shed water for a century. “Let’s see,” he in- 
nocently asked, “how long since shingles have been 
sawed ?” 

The agent who assumed to be a shingle encyclopaedia 
thought on the subject for a minute, and said that the 
saw in shingle making had been used about forty-five 
years. Then Carter, whose eyes are generally open, 
held the shingle up to the salesman and pointed out to 
him the marks of the saw. 

“Jemima!” was all the old man could say, 

Mr, Carter is of the opinion there are some fairy 
stories told in connection with the durability of shingles. 





One Man in a Thousand. 

Years ago the original Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, then operating at La Crosse, Wis., bought 6,000 
packs of playing cards for distribution among its custo- 
mers and friends, A few of these decks are left, which 
are now given out as souvenirs by D. A, Kendall, Kan- 
sas City, who handles the lumber cut by the company 
at its mills at Pine Bluff, Ark., and not long ago 
@ representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was pre- 
sented with a pack. Every card has the name and ad- 


dress of the company on the back of it, and in addition 
a large red star, the La Crosse mills during their ex- 
istence being called the Red Star Mills. 

For years Mr. Kendall sold lumber on the road for 
the company when it was operating at La Crosse, and 
it is his testimony that David Austin was one man in 
a million to work for. When hiring to the company 
with which he has been all these years, Mr. Kendall 
stayed at the mills for a few days in order to get ac- 
quainted with the stock, and desired to start on a trip 
on Friday. “Oh, no,’ said Mr, Austin, “go home and 
stay until next Monday.” Then he told Mr. Kendall to 
make it a standing rule that no matter where he might 
be if he felt like going home to go. 

David Austin was a prince among men, and this treat- 
ment of those employed by him is only one more evi- 
dence of his goodness of heart. 





The Metamorphosed Farmer. 


They are talking more about the gushers in Texas 
these days than they are about Joe Lyons, the veteran 
salesman, but it is simply owing to the fact that for the 
time being Joe is overshadowed. The eclipse will pass 
off by and by and then Joe will be a greater man than 
any gusher, 

Mr. Lyons is so old in the business if he doesn’t know 
every yard man in Texas that yard man isn’t there, 
that’s all! Moreover, there isn’t a kink in the human 
nature of the man who buys sash and doors that he is not 
“onto.” Not long ago he threw his leg over the arm of 
a chair and fell to talking about the man who for years 
has been a farmer but who suddenly feels that he has 
been called to run a lumber yard, ‘He doesn’t know a 
thing about the lumber business,” said Joe, “but his eyes 
twinkle like a badger’s, with a two-fold motive, to learn 
what he can and to see that none of us fellows beats 
him. He is more suspicious than a young man is of his 
girl when he sees her winking at the other fellow. I 
knew one of them who left his plow and mule team for 
the lumber yard expecting to get rich in three years. 
Oh, yes, your average farmer thinks that every kind and 
species of tradesman is close on the heels of Kockefeller. 
When this fellow took possession of the yard he was told 
by the man who turned it over to him that he ought to 
have more of a certain kind of stock, so the farmer- 
lumberman looked up the address of every manufacturer 
and wholesaler he could find around the premises, scrap- 
men, cypress men, white pine men, redwood men, tir 
men; men who made lumber, doors, tanks, shin- 
gles, and asked every mother’s son of them 
what he would sell a car of siding for! Why, I 
had a little transaction with this same man and he sat 
down and deliberately figured that 60, 10 and 5 off 
meant 75 off. Then when he remitted for the goods, 
which was in ninety days after they were received, he de- 
ducted 2 percent for cash, I went to see him and said, 
‘Here, you blank fool, that is not the way we do busi- 
ness’ He thought that whenever he paid cash, no 
matter whether it was in a month or in a year, he could 
deduct the 2 percent. ‘Isn’t that what it says; 2 per- 
cent off for cash? And didn’t I pay you cash?’ was the 
way he went on. ‘What are you bellyaching about?’ says 
he, ‘I’m living up to the contract and if you don’t 
let me live up to it I’ll carry it to the highest court in 
Texas!’ After we got-even I skipped him, and now if 
I hear of a farmer who has gone into a lumber yard I 
am the last fellow that goes near him. A man has 
trouble enough to sell to men who know their busi- 
ness.” 
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Arkansas Backwoods Fare. 


B. F. McLean, at present mayor of Wichita, Kas., took 
a trip into Arkansas to see if he could find a few trees 
in which to invest the $2,000 which he will receive this 
year for serving the people and, being a man of culti- 
vated gastronomical tastes, when he came home he 
remarked that Wichita grub was good enough for him 
yet awhile. He was asked what led up to that remark, 
and then he told his experience in Arkansas, “I was 
looking around for timber—just a lot that $2,000 would 
cover,” said he, “and was stopping at a miserable cross 
roads hotel. Hold on, now, maybe that is branding the 
place too high; I don’t know but I should call it a cow 
“wy boarding joint. During the political campaign I 
ad been living rather high, on account of the boys, you 
know—had eaten a good many meals with them, and my 
appetite had reached a point that it rejoiced to revel 
among those things which come rather high. Down in 
Arkansas I called for one thing and another at this 
so-called hotel, but the old woman curtly said she 
couldn’t give it to me. Evidently she was running her 
ranch her way. She kept a few hens and I settled down 
to a diet of eggs. I ate eggs and drank coffee morning, 
noon and night. To let you know how things went I 
once called for a glass of water and noticed there was a 
scum on it. ‘What is the matter with the water? I 
asked. 
P : ‘Oh, nothin’, said the girl, ‘only mah biled the aig 
n it. 
“I like coffee ordinarily, but I have been used to hav- 
ing cream in it. At this boarding place I had asked for 
cream, with the same result that P had asked for fried 


chicken and honey. I was staggered one morning to 
find cream by my plate. ‘Hello, mother, cream this 
morning, eh!’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the old woman, ‘we hain’t got only one 
cow and just now when we are gettin’ in the craps the 
ole man plows with ’er, an’ she don’t give down, but she 
was sick yesterday an’ the ole man had to lay her off ’” 





Foreign Trade News. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 
Ontario. 

OrTawa, OntT., May 25.—One of the largest deals 
consummated in this section recently is the purchase 
of the Ross timber limits and mica mines, in the 
province of Quebec, by the MacLarens, of Buckingham 
and Ottawa. The limits are extensive and highly valu- 
able. The price paid is said to be in the neighborhood of 
half a million dollars. 

J. W. Todd, the well known lumberman of Liverpool, 
England, who is in this city, states that the latest advices 
received by him from Great Britain indicate that a depre- 
ciation in the lumber market there is quite marked, 
Prices had fallen owing to weakness in the demand, 
thought to have been occasioned by a surplus of stock. 
An improved condition of affairs, however, was expected 
soon to take place, 

Lumber purchases involving almost the entire supply 
of box or sound common lumber in the Ottawa district 
have been made recently by Mr. Emerick, of Oswego, N. 
Y., representing the Oswego Manufacturing Company. 
In all about 30,000,000 feet of the box lumber was 
secured by the American firm, and the price is said to 
have been $14 a thousand feet, From the W. C. Edwards 
Company alone it is reported over 10,000,000 feet was 
secured; from J. R. Booth, 5,000,000 feet; from Watson 
& Todd, 3,000,000 feet, and from other concerns lesser 
quantities. As this class of lumber is usually disposed 
of in the American market, the English trade will not be 
affected. The disposal of this large stock will have the 
effect of strengthening the local market, which was over- 
burdened with a surplus supply of common lumber. Mr, 
Emerick was formerly a regular buyer from Ottawa lum- 
bermen, but he quit making purchases here some time 
ago, when the prices advanced, The lumber trade, so far 
this season, has been unusually dull in buying and ship- 
ping, and English dealers who have arrived in Ottawa 
have shown a tendency to sell their common stock. As a 
result there appeared to be a danger that the local supply 
of common lumber would be too great, and the lumber 
manufacturers would have much needed room taken up 
with common stock, until a few days ago, when Mr. 
Emerick arrived here and soon bought up practically 
all the supplies of common lumber in the city. 

A large pine timber sale of property in both old and 
new Ontario has just been decided upon by the Ontario 





government, to take place in Toronto on September 17 . 


next by public auction. The most important portion is 
a block of six townships—Jarvis, Anderson, Chesley, 
Whitman, Carter and Gilmour, northeast of Sault Ste. 
Marie. This sale has been decided upon in consequence 
of the construction in that locality of the Algoma Central 
railway. 

Early in the session of dominion parliament, just pro- 
rogued, Mr. Bennett, of East Simcoe, Ont., offered a reso- 
lution in the commons declaring in favor of an export 
duty on saw logs, cut on the Indian reserves of Ontario, 
Hon. Mr. Sifton, the minister of the interior, by whose 
department the licenses are issued for timber, berths on 
Indian reserves, was not at the time in a position to 
express an opinion as to whether there was “an implied 
contract on the part of the dominion government to 
renew the licenses annually, on the same terms or with- 
out substantial change.” He promised, however, to get 
the opinion of the minister of justice on the power of the 
department in this respect. This opinion having been 
obtained, an order in council has been passed adopting new 
regulations, These provide that all licenses to cut pine 
timber on Indian reserves, issued on and after April 30, 
1901, shall contain a condition that all such pine shall be 
manufactured in Canada. But the new regulations go 
further than the Ontario embargo act, inasmuch as they 
impose a condition also that all licenses to cut pulp 
timber shall contain a provision that such wood shall 
be manufactured “into merchantable pulp or paper, oF 
sawn into lumber, woodenware utensils or other articles 
of commerce or merchandise ‘as distinguished from the 
said spruce or other timber in its raw or unmanufactured 
state.” And to ensure prohibition of the export of 
pulp wood, it is declared that “the cutting of spruce or 
other soft wood trees or timber, suitable for pulp or pa- 
per, into cordwood or other lengths, is not manufac. 
turing the same within the meaning of this regulation. 
The regulations apply not only to new licenses or permits 
but to renewals of licenses or permits heretofore issued. 
The importance of the new regulations, as regards pine 
alone, is indicated by the fact that 25,000,000 feet of 
timber, cut on Indian lands in Ontario, was exported to 
the United States last year; 


New Brunswick. 

Sr. Joun, N. B., May 27.—Log driving conditions 
have much improved on the St. John river since the 
somewhat gloomy outlook of a few weeks ago. Timely 
rains helped operators at a critical stage, and of the 
90,000,000 feet believed then to be in great danger 
nearly all stands a chance of coming out. Just how 
mee millions will be hung up no one at present can 
tell. : 

On the Miramichi the drives are doing well. Tak- 
ing the province as a whole there was a good average 
cut last winter and most of it will come out. 

At the present time trade is troubled by a scarcity 
of sailors at this port. A number of vessels for 
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United States ports are detained because they cannot 
get crews. Those sailors who are available are asking 
$25 a month. ; 

There does not seem to be any great anxiety on 
the part of brokers to buy deals. A country operator 
who was in town last week was offered so little for 
his spruce deals that he decided to hold on to them 
and take the chances for an advance. 

The lumber operators got ahead of the provincial 
government again this week. About seventy-nine square 
miles of timber limits in Gloucester county were offered 


for sale, There had previously been keen rivalry 
between the Sumner Company, Adams, Burns & Co., 
of Bathurst, and Messrs. Angell and Towell, of Ban- 
gor, for limits in that region, but this time they appear 
to have come to terms and the whole lot was bid in 
at the upset price of $8 a mile. The government had 
expected the price to run up to $100 or thereabouts. 

Edward Sinclair, one of the leading lumbermen of 
the Miramichi, and one of the most generous souls 
living in this province, is very ill and it is said there 
is no hope of recovery. 





FOREST EXHIBITS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 





Appropriate Housing of Notable Displays—Canada, the United States and [Mexico take Part 
—Private Enterprise Exhibited—The Wonderful Showing of 
Oregon’s Forest Wealth. 





THE FORESTRY EXHIBIT AT THE PAN-AMERI- 
CAN EXPOSITION. 

One of the most interesting features at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo is the forestry exhibits. 
The forestry building is a strikingly unique structure, 
decidedly ornamental in outline and harmonious in ar- 
chitecture, built up of small hemlock logs, tuck-pointed 
with staff. Its dimensions are 66x132 feet. The founda- 
tion is of random rubble work, laid with large stone, 
with still larger granite boulders for the footings of 
exterior posts and angles. The roof is of hemlock bark. 
It is an extremely artistic and picturesque structure. 

The building is located just across the canal and imme- 
diately in the rear of the main government building. 
The most direct way of reaching the structure from the 
main esplanade of the exposition is to pass directly 
through the government building, from front to rear, 
and cross the canal bridge at this point. Almost sur- 
rounding the forestry building are the minor log struct- 
ures of the Indian village and those making up the 
Alaskan exhibit. 

The Idaho Exhibit. 

The Idaho exhibit is extremely worthy of commenda- 
tion. It faces the main entrance of the building. It 
is in general charge of L. C. Rice, commissioner of 
Idaho to the Pan-American Exposition, and immediately 
in the hands of C. H. Arbuckle, of that state. It is 
made up in part of cross sections of the leading woods 
of Idaho, arranged in a great bulwark surrounding the 
space occupied. The specimens consist of white pine, 
red pine, black pine, yellow pine, white fir, tamarack and 


red cedar. Fancy shingles of the same wood are also 
shown. A remarkably Jarge and splendid specimen of a 


white pine plank rivaling in texture the growth of Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin is shown. Incident to the exhibit 
and decidedly interesting and ornamental is a cabinet 
of Navajo blankets and other articles of Indian manu- 
facture, and numerous specimens of the silver tip bedr, 
elk, Rock Mountain sheep, antelope and other beautiful 
mounted specimens of the game of that state. 


The Mexican Exhibit. 

At the right of the entrance Mexico makes a very 
large and comprehensive show of minor specimens of the 
splendid woods of that country. They number hun- 
dreds and include not only the commercial hardwoods of 
the country but also a practically complete botanical 
list of Mexican wood growth. The exhibit includes 
shrubs, roots, seeds, leaves, gums etc. The exhibit is in 
charge of Enrique H. Garibay, Mexican commissioner to 
the Pan-American Exposition, and the collection is from 
the Secretrea de Fomento, of the City of Mexico. The 
exhibit is commendable in every way and a close study 
of it will reveal the infinite natural possibilities of the 
fancy and cabinet woods of our sister republic. 

The Wisconsin Exhibit. 

Next in order, at the right, is the exhibit of Wisconsin. 
This exhibit is contained within a rustic booth, bear- 
ing above the main entrance the name of the state. The 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., con- 
tributes a magnificent specimen of cork pine in a 3x31-16- 
foot plank. ‘The exhibit is complete with numerous cross 
sections of white pine, hemlock, beech, birch, red oak, 
elm and other hardwoods, and a large commercial exhibit 
of the sawn lumber, both rough and finished, of the 
state, 

Cooperage. 

The next booth is occupied by Tindle & Jackson, of 
Butfalo, with an exhibition of slack barrel cooperage 
stock, made from Michigan elm. The exhibit is very 
showily arranged in the form of a gigantic cone. 

New Jersey Exhibit. 

The succeeding space is occupied by a forestry exhibit 
from the state of New Jersey. For a state that is pop- 
ularly supposed to be denuded of timber this exhibit is 
noteworthy. It is very complete in a showing of both 
hard and soft woods indigenous to the state. The ex- 
hibit is from the New Jersey state museum. In con- 
nection with it are specimens of the work of the manual 
training departments of several of the public schools of 

ew Jersey, and these include many handsome speci- 
mens of wood handicraft, such as carving, cabinet work 
and articles of household use. In connection with the 
exhibit, handsomely arranged in folding cabinet form, 
_ the sliced wood specimens prepared by R. B, Hough, 
~s expert of Lowville, N. Y. In connection with this 
splay, also from the state museum, is a large collec- 
tion of the insect enemies of the forest, 


The Louisiana Exhibit. 

The extreme farther right hand corner of the forestry 
building is occupied by the Louisiana exhibit. Unfortu- 
nately, when Louisiana reserved its space it did so with 
little appreciation of the room it would require to make 
its display; therefore it is fearfully congested. The dis- 
play is splendid in every way and wonderfully compre- 
hensive of the magnificent timber resources of this 
great state, but it is well nigh impossible to get a good 
view of the specimens, owing to the fact that nearly the 
entire room allotted is occupied by the exhibit. It con- 
sists of cross sections of trees and commercial specimens 
of a numerous list of woods and must needs be a reve- 
lation to Pan-American visitors in its variety and char- 
acter, The list includes red haw, cucumber, shortleaf 
pine, longleaf pine, scarlet oak, pin oak, cow oak, white 
oak, water hickory, pecan, sycamore, white elm, cedar 
elm, basswood, white ash, honey locust, cottonwood, 
red maple, holly, magnolia, sweet bay, sweet gum, bitter 
pecan, cypress, black walnut, prickly ash, ironwood, 
laurel, red cedar, black gum, tupelo gum, linn, elm, per- 
simmon, sassafras, chinaberry, hackberry, bois d’are, 
box alder, blue ash, yellow ash, poplar, willow, thorn 
locust and cork bark. Incidert to the exhibit is a clear 
cypress 3-inch plank, 43 inches wide. Cypress cooperage 
is also displayed as well as many handsome doors, man- 
tels and specimens of finish from the same wood. The 
booth is decorated with cypress knees, Spanish moss and 
the Spanish bayonet. The exhibit is entirely commenda- 
ble to the state of Louisiana and it is only unfortunate 
that three times the space could not be devoted to its 
proper display. 


The Maine and New Hampsnire Exhibit. 


That exceedingly enterprising lumber corporation, 
the Berlin Mills Company, of Portland, Me., has taken 
upon itself the work of a suitable exhibit which should 
illustrate the forest wealth of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, which is shown directly opposite the rear entrance 
of the Forestry building. It is without question the hand- 
somest and most picturesque attraction in the struc- 
ture. The booth itself is built up of a rustic work of 
“baby” spruce logs. Within are shown handsome com- 
mercial specimens of the woods indigenous to Maine and 
New Hampshire, including maple, white pine, poplar, 
white cedar, elm, fir, white birch, spruce, hackmatack, 
brown ash, black cherry, silver birch, beech and hem- 
lock. Incident to the exhibit are numerous specimens of 
domestic and fereign woods, splendidly finished, illus- 
trating the proiuct of the interior finish and planing 
plant of the Berlin Mills Cmpany. The Berlin Mills 
Company’s extensive saw mill plants are located at 
Berlin, N. H., and at Farmingdale, Me. It was at this 
first named plant, last season, that the world’s single 
band saw mill record was smashed by the production of 
221,000 feet of sawn spruce lumber in eleven hours. 
The Disston band saw, by means of which this record 
was made, forms a part of the exhibit. 

The background of this exhibit is filled with evergreen 
foliage from the Maine woods, and contained therein are 
splendidly mounted specimens of north woods game, 
including caribou, albino deer, black bear, wild cat and 
minor animals, These specimens were loaned by S. L. 
Crosby & Co., the taxidermists of Bangor, Me. Also 
incident to the exhibit are miniature camp buildings, 
illustrating how woodsmen live in the Maine forests. 

Pulp and paper production, illustrated by specimens 
from the wood to the finished paper, is also an important 
part of this exhibit, being one in which the Berlin Mills 


. Company is very largely interested. A specimen of the 


first paper ever made from spruce pulp, dating back 
to 1851, is shown. Another feature of the exhibit is the 
logging tools used in Maine and New Hampshire woods 
work. Still another feature is specimens of spruce 
wood that has been Kyanized, showing it to be in a 
good state of preservation after fifteen years’ service, 
while specimens of the same wood not so treated are 
pretty well rotted within three years. 

: To the student of forestry one of the most interesting 
details of this exhibit is the timber stands, logging meth- 
ods and results of cutting shown in a series of photo- 
graphs made by, Austin Cary, the forester and topo- 
graphical map maker of the Berlin Mills Company. This 
expert employee of the coiapany, previous to a logging 
operation being entered upon, makes for the company a 
relief map of the section, making it possible to lay out 
logging roads and insuring the most economical method 
of logging the section. 

' The wonderful difference of spruce growth under fa- 
vorable and unfavorable conditions is graphically shown 


by wood cross sections. One specimen of spruce, grow- 
ing in high and barren altitude, may not be over three 
inches in diameter; another specimen growing under 
unfavorable conditions may be ten inches in diamefer; 
the third specimen, grown under the best conditions, is 
upwards of two feet in diameter. The rings of growth 
show all the specimens to be of corresponding age, about 
100 years old. This exhibit has been arranged by and 
is under the immediate charge of W. R. Brown, of the 
Berlin Mills Company. The lumberman visiting the 
Pan-American who does not devote an hour or more to 
an inspection of this exhibit is depriving himself of 
distinct pleasure and profit. 
The Ontario Exhibit. 

The province of Ontario comes forward with a splen- 
did illustration of the timber resources of that portion 
of Canada. It is under the charge of and has been ar- 
ranged by M. C. Swanson, of Goderich, Ont. It consists 
of both rough and finished commercial wood specimens, 
of beech, white pine, hickory, basswood, hard maple, 
white ash, white oak, red oak, yellow birch, red birch, 
balm of Gilead, white spruce, chestnut, white elm, tama- 
rack, hemlock, butternut, sycamore, red pine, cherry, 
black ash, red elm, soft elm, black walnut, pepperage 
and black oak. These specimens were largely supplied 
by the Sutherland-Innes Company, Limited, of Chatham, 
Ont., and J. R. Booth, of Ottawa, Ont. The Columbia 
Handle & Lumber Company, of London, Ont., in con- 
nection with the Ontario exhibit, makes a fine showing 
of its products. Elm and ash slack barrel cooperage 
is another comprehensive adjunct to the Ontario ex- 
hibit. There is likewise a splendid pulp exhibit made 
by Ontario. The general attractiveness of the Ontario 
display is supplemented by a large collection of Indian 
work, including several splendid Indian canoes. The 
whole is embellished with numerous stuffed heads of 
caribou, elk and other game of the province. 


New York State Exhibit. 


The New York state museum and the New York 
State College of Forestry have a joint exhibit of in- 
digenous woods, a large profile map of the Adirondack 
region and a most comprehensive collection of insects 
injurious to trees. Fifteen thousand specimens of these 
insects were collected and classified during 1900, and 
the result of the work is most graphically shown in con- 
nection with the exhibit. Not only the insect enemies 
of the forest are displayed in these specimens, but the 
enemies and executioners of these injurious insects are 
also shown. A long time might profitably be devoted 
to a study of this work. This display is under the 
direction of the Forestry, Fish & Game Commission of 
New York. 

Missouri Exhibit. 

Missouri occupies a small booth with a very modest 
but comprehensive commercial display of its woods. 
The list includes the magnificent yellow pines of the 
state and a great variety of its hardwoods. 

The Oregon Exhibit. 

Last, but not least, at the left of the main entrance 
of the forestry building, Oregon comes forward with the 
choice attraction of the exhibit, in a large, splendid 
and comprehensive showing of the marvelous timber 
resources of that great state. This display has been 
collected by and is under the immediate charge of A. 
J. Johnson, Oregon’s commissioner of forestry to the 
Pan-American Exposition. Just outside of the door of 
the forestry building is shown an Oregon spruce log, 
which is 18 feet in length and 84 feet in diameter. This 
log was contributed by the Necanicum Spruce Lumber 
Company, of Seaside, Clatsop county, Oregon. Nearby is 
a yellow fir timber, 34x34-74 feet, contributed by the 
Eastern Lumber Company, of Portland. These com- 
panies cheerfully assert that these specimens are by no 
means the largest they could have supplied, but were 
the largest that the railroad companies would consent 
to transport. Within the building the Necanicum Spruce 
Lumber Company shows a clear spruce plank 4x48-22 
feet; the Bridal Veil Lumbering Company, of Bridal 
Veil, shows a clear larch or noble fir plank 4x44-22 
feet; and the Western Lumber Company, of Portland, 
exhibits a clear yellow fir plank 4x54-25 feet. Among 
other special exhibits are specimens of fine Oregon 
cottonwood, ash, maple and oak, made by the Corvallis 
Mill Company, of Corvallis, Ore., and sundry handsome 
specimens of sash and door work by the Oregon Sash 
& Door Company, of Portland. A cross section of a 
yellow fir log 9 feet and 4 inches in diameter attracts 
a vast deal of attention. The general wood display of 
this exhibit comprises sections of logs, rough com- 
mercial wood specimens and handsomely finished pieces 
of all the woods named. The following list is included: 
Yellow fir, Oregon ash, incense cedar, red cedar, Alaska 
cedar, white cedar, dogwood, barbarre (the famous 
medicinal wood of Oregon), tide land spruce, western 
hemlock, alder, myrtle, maple, Pacific coast yellow pine, 
mountain mahogany, cherry, cottonwood, sugar pine, 
white fir, mountain spruce, white pine, balsam fir, yew, 
laurel, juniper, and white, black, live and evergreen 
oaks, 

Incident to the collection, shown in both cabinets and 
in an ornamental way about the exhibit, is a magnificent 
collection of the pine cones of Oregon, some being fully 
eighteen inches in length. Numerous wood freaks and 
curiosities also have a place in the exhibit. Standing 
in the background and particularly noticeable is a large 
wood panel on which is silhouetted the classic outline 
of the patron saint of Hoo-Hoo, an immense black cat. 
Oregon and its representatives as well as the country at 
large may well be proud of this magnificent exhibition 
of the erstwhile unknown wonderful timber resources 
of the state. 
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Home of a President. 


It is occasionally necessary to swing around to Chi- 
cago to get orders. Confidentially I don’t know what the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Office will come to if the push 


continues adding more and more electrical power to run 
it. We fellows who shove the pencil are fearful that 
the first we know they will have some electrical appa- 
ratus in there that will shove it better than we do, Then, 
of course, we know which will stay and draw the salary. 
On every desk in the office 1 found a new machine 
with several holes in it, and when one of the big editors 
wants to talk to another, or the business manager to 
somebody else, all they have to do is to plug a certain 
hole and whisper right into the ear of the man they 
are after. I was sitting at a desk not six feet from 
the man who audits and pays the bills, and when he 
said in a still small voice that he would like to speak 
with me I fairly trembled, for I expected to hear him 
ironically ask, “While you were about it, why on earth 
didn’t you run up an expense account on your last 
trip?” When, as a steady diet, I was in the office if 
a fellow wanted to know anything or had a desire to 
free his mind on any subject the proper thing was to 
jump up and yell it out. I am not paying the freight, 
but I am afraid the present arrangement will tend to 
make mutes of the entire force, and the first we know 
they will be in some infirmary learning how to talk 
again. , 

It was decided that I go first to Polo, where Presi- 
dent McGrath, of the Illinois state retail association, 
lives. “But,” asked one of the editors, “how will you 
get along in Polo over Sunday? There are no churches 
in the town where McGrath lives.” 

On reaching Polo I was happily surprised all around. 
For months I had been in large towns where they didn’t 
care a snap if they walked all over a fellow, but here 
it was different. 1 had on a new light drab bonnet, a 
red polka dot necktie worn on purpose to stun the 
yard men in the interior towns, and when the people 
of Polo saw me walking up the main street, swinging 
my alligator case in one hand and my typewriter in 
the other, they didn’t know whether I was a three 
card monte man or an agent sent out by the govern 
ment to buy mules. Anyhow, they looked at me. They 
didn’t go brushing up against me as though I was only 
a fly, 

The church conversation was repeated to Mr. McGrath. 
“The villain! Did he say that?” he asked. ‘Why, Polo 
is called the Little Brooklyn. It has 2,000 people and 





J. T. McGRATH, 
of Polo, Ill. 


ten church organizations.” That evening when behind 
his powerful black trotter we were tearing around the 
town, cutting the corners in a way to cause the people 
to hold their breath, expecting to see us go out on 
our heads, he pointed out the meeting houses, and I 
did not discover that he had stuffed the returns. 

Polo was named after the large body of Poles who 
settled here at an early day. I had never seen a coun- 
try town of its size with so many fine residences. Mr. 
McGrath himself lives in a palace. Directly across the 
street we went into a house now being completed by 
Bryant Barber which will cost $30,000. Mr. Barber 
was a member of the Minnesota Lumber Company, with 
headquarters in Polo, and sold at both retail and whole- 
sale. He owns the Leland hotel in Chicago and an 
immense horse exchange at the stock yards. He is 
richer than the gold mine was that I expected would 
make me a millionaire. That which, in my opinion, 
added still more beauty to this residence is that Mr. 
Barber is building it for his mother, who lived on that 
corner so long that it is dear to her. 

It is rather surprising that this little burg of Polo 
should have figured to such an extent in a wholesale 
way. At present Perkins & Pettibone have headquarters 
here. They do an immense foreign trade in hardwoods 
and high grade white pine, and at this writing Mr. 
Pettibone is on his way home from the European mar- 
kets. Mr, Perkins and I tried to see each other all the 
afternoon, but owing to the size of the place we failed 





to come together. He said he wanted to see what kind 
of a looking “cuss” I am. I know Eli Perkins very 
well, but whether this Mr. Perkins is brother to Eli I 
did not learn. 

Around President McGrath’s Premises. 

Mr. McGrath seemed slightly confused when I went 
in. “There now,” he said to his right hand man, “I 
suppose we will read in the Realm of the Retailer that 
we haven’t scrubbed our office floor in six years.” I] 
told him I was not around looking up such news as 
that. He is building a shed, however, that 1 am going 
to tell about. It is 100x140 feet, has two alleys, and 
has an easy capacity of 1,000,000 feet. Mr. McGrath 
is after ventilation, and he is going to have it. The 
shed is sided in a way that is attracting some atten- 
tion these days, namely, with a crack of from a half 
inch to an inch between the boards. For a shed of 
its size it is low, the owner of it being conscious that 
it costs money to put lumber in the air. One point 
worthy of imitation in the construction of this shed is 
that the posts will not rest on the foundations which 
support the Jumber. There will be no settled founda- 
tions which will take the frame of the building with 
them. Every post will stand on its own bottom, as 
it were, and if it is seen settling it can easily be raised. 
Some of the farmers in this vicinity are building hay 
sheds in this manner. Completed, Mr. McGrath thinks 
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the shed will cost not far from $1,200, which must be 
regarded as a low price for a shed of that capacity. It 
is roofed with Paroid. 

I was sitting on a pile of lumber in this shed when 
the foreman was loading a farmer’s wagon with yellow 
pine flooring which was going into a granary. ‘The 
mice won’t gnaw through that,” the farmer rather 
proudly remarked, “If 1 were a mouse I wouldn’t at- 
tempt to gnaw through dry yellow pine,” I told him. 
Then I asked Mr. McGrath if what the farmer said 
to me was a plank of the platform he is teaching his 
customers, and he said he didn’t know but it was, ‘This 
farmer said two or three of his neighbors want to build 
barns, but cannot get carpenters to do the work. Over 
the territory I have been there will be more farm build- 
ing this year than last. 

But, geewhitaker! as my dear old grandfather used 
to say when he felt like swearing but wouldn’t, what 
are we going to do for lumber? I met Mr. Sanford, 
of Freeport, on the train and traded hats with him. 
Mr. Sanford is vice president of the big coal associa- 
tion covering Illinois and Wisconsin, and the tales he 
told of the trouble he was in getting lumber were piti- 
ful to hear. There is a bill of 300,000 feet going to 
float around in the vicinity of Freeport shortly, and 
Mr. Sanford says he hopes it will not be offered to 
him for he doesn’t know how he could fill it. I hear 
stories of a lumber shortage every day. The wholesale 
market is as stiff as a crowbar. The manufacturers 
and wholesale dealers seem to be divorced from any 
bowels of compassion they may have had. I saw a new 
list today in which dimension was rushed up another 
50 cents. A. J. Hersch says get a law through the 
legislature that will compel these fellows to divvy with 
the yard men. But the trouble would be that these 
same fellows have enough money to take care of all 
the legislatures of the country. 

Mr. McGrath has a pile of cedar paving blocks on 
hand, and here is a cigar that you can’t name the pur- 
pose to which they are put. The farmers pave their 
cattle yards with them. Acres of yards in Illinois are 
thus paved. For the foundation on which to set the 


blocks hemlock boards are used. Mr. McGrath also car- 





ries tamarack for hog pen floors. 
the farmers will give more for it than for any other 


For this purpose 


wood. I wish I could sell enough tamarack for al] 
the hogs up in my state to nose around on. If I could 
I would retire mighty quick from writing these electric 
light effusions, 

Sunday in Savanna. 

I slid down to Savanna for Sunday. Mr. McGrath 
wanted me to stay with him, but I took pity on his 
trotter and went. I hope you will not think it js 
wicked, but when I am in a town over Sunday and feel 
tired and lonesome I roam around and get a squint 
at the lumber yards. Here I saw a shed, belonging 
to W. P. Rhodes, that was new to me. It is 20x120 
feet, closed below, and the second story open on one 
side. The doors, twelve in number, are on rollers, go 
there is no trouble opening the shed at any point de- 
sired. There is an 8-foot hood which is found conven- 
ient for protecting lumber that is loaded over night 
to be delivered the next morning. You may remem- 
ber that my attention was called to this same idea in 
a Texas yard, a roof in that yard having been built 
for the purpose. 

C. G. Hermann, with Mr. Rhodes, came out to see 
that the dude tramp loafing around was not going to 
set the yard on fire, and then we climbed the bluffs, 
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200 feet high, to church. On the way we passed some 
church buildings, but we wanted to get up there in 
God’s church; up there where we could see the sweep 
of the Mississippi, following the bluffs as they stretched 
away for miles and miles. Look down upon the glisten- 
ing water that was on its way past Billy Barns’ place. 
Rest our eyes on the beautiful green fields. Sit beneath — 
the shade of the trees and watch the leaves as they 
kissed one another in the light breeze. Listen to the 
birds which seemed to strain their throats in song espe- 
cfally for us. There was nothing cold, impotent and life- 
less up there in that church. Often of a Sunday I attend 
churches of this kind. If there is a river it may be 
on its banks. It may be on the top of a hill near by. 
It may be in a cemetery where among the dead every- 
thing is as still as death itself. Where all lines of 
caste are obliterated. Where we may learn the great 
lesson, so important for all of us to know, that death 
is as natural as life, and that character is the grand 
prize to win. 

Mr. Hermann is the kind of man I should want to 
run a yard for me. He has two eyes and they are both 
open. When we poke it to the poachers in the Realm 
of the Retailer he saves the articles, and when a farmer 
comes around talking about buying a bill away from 
home this yard manager pulls these articles on him, and 
says, “Here is what our lumber bible says about those 
chaps, and the tricks they will play on you. Read it!” 
For Mr. Hermann to do this does not cost a cent, 
and he is convinced it has had its influence. 

When I came from church in the evening I found Mr. 
Rhodes at the hotel, and we talked until nearly the 
next day. He says he has sold lumber in Savanna 
twenty-six years, and twenty-five of them he has been 
in a fight. I think that beats the record. Hus neigh- 
bor simply won’t, therefore Mr. Rhodes can’t. His 
foundations are nearly bare, but by this time he is 
probably pulling about 700,000 feet that was on its way 
down in a raft. The open price for No. 1 white pine 
dimension in this market is $16, and in bills it goes 
for $15. It is not so hard for the dealers of Savanna 
to sell at this price as it would be for some of you, 
as it does not cost to exceed 50 cents a thousand to lay 
it down by raft. 

George D. Brown, at this point, is making important 
improvements in his planing mill, adding a carpenter 
shop and just completing a varnish building. Mr. 
Brown takes hold of about any job that comes his 
way, even to the inside finish of a fine residence. Mr. 
Rhodes not long ago built a ten thousand dollar home, 
all the mill work for which was done at this factory. 
It is Mr. Brown’s testimony that his regular planing 
mill machinery while indispensable in his business is 
not a paying proposition, it being the finish depart- 
ment of the mill that keeps it afloat. One feature of 
this establishment is the dry kiln that is located directly 
over the boilers. The floor is cut away, and Mr. Brown 
says that in moderate weather he gets a temperature 
of from 110 to 120 degrees. 


Conditions at Clinton. 


There was a time when the thirteen saw mills of Clin- 
ton cut nearly 300,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. This 
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year they will not cut to exceed a third of that. amount. 
There are four mills running and next year the num- 
ber may be reduced to three. Here was the largest mill 
on the continent; a structure 170x304 feet, with an annex 
80x160, containing seven band saws and five gangs. 
In ten hours the output of the mill tallied 585,000 feet, 
It was the pride of W. J. Young, who was ambitious 
to own the largest mill in the country; and this same 
Mr. Young is the only man, so far as I know, who has 
ever given the retail dealers a 5 percent discount for 
cash. The most of the machinery has been removed 
from this mill, the 130-foot brick chimney has been torn 
down and the platforms in what was probably the finest 
kept yard in the world are going to decay. It was in 
this yard that if an employee used a profane word and 
it reached the ear of the proprietor he was discharged. 
Mr. Young was a very religious man, a man of dis- 
tinguished bearing and a reputation for honesty that 
through all those long years did not receive one stain. 
This old lumberman is dead, the immense lumber busi- 
ness built up by him is a thing of the past—a marked 
example of the mutability of all things earthly. The 
great office is still kept open and the visitor is welcomed 
by two men, both partially paralyzed, who have been 
in the employ of the firm for many years. The old 
pioneer manufacturers at this point—W. J. Young, 
Chancey Lamb and David Joyce—were indeed a great 
trio; men of fine character and highly successful in 
their line. 

The W. T. Joyce mill and two Lamb mills are running, 
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THE LAMB HOUSEBOAT—THE IDLER. 


but at neither place will they guarantee to sell you 
as much lumber, of any dimension, or any degree of 
dryness, as you may call for. I heard Otto Lachmund, 
assistant manager (and who, by the way, is cousin of 
Paul Lachmund, secretary of the Wisconsin state retail 
association), say that on one day they were obliged 
to turn down orders for eleven carloads. To do this 
grinds, for any true merchant is anxious to meet the 
demands of his customers, but it is a condition that just 
now is general. Manager B. S. Woodard, who has been 
with the Lambs for thirty-six years, says he has never 
before seen such a state of affairs. Mr. Woodard, as 
some of you may know, is a famous hunter. I suppose 
the game he has brought down would sink a ship. A 
noted work on the hunter’s art was dedicated to him. 
Excepting that a few years have piled their weight. 
upon his shoulders he is as young as he ever was, and 
will hold out from morning till night looking for a 
rabbit track or where the prairie chicken roosted the 
night before. 

The Lamb people have been noted for their high 
grade lumber, and it is easily understood when one looks 
over the premises. A certain effect produces a certain 
cause, and it cannot be avoided. A thousand and one 
times we would have it otherwise, but the great Unseen 
that wields the power sooner or later teaches us that if 
is a hopeless proposition. One of the Lamb sheds 
is 1,100 feet long and will easily hold 2,000,000 feet. 
The high grade stock is kept dry in this shed and that 
1s one reason it reaches you in the condition it does. 
I suppose it would be as easy for us to crawl through 
a shot gun barrel as for a board to go into a grade 
in that shed when it belonged elsewhere. At the entrance 
of the yard stands the final judge, so far as the grading 
of that lumber is concerned, and there he has stood 
for thirty years doing nothing but passing on the qual- 
ity of high grade lumber. 

Only a few weeks ago, regretted by a host of friends, 
Artemus Lamb was laid to rest. Lafayette, the remain- 
Ing son of the founder of the business, is now at the 
head of affairs. We all have our hobbies, whether we 
indulge in them or not, and fortunately for himself 
and friends Mr. Lamb ean indulge in his. It lies on 
the edge of the Mississippi, in the form of a house 
boat, named Idler, and no doubt it exceeds in comfort 
and elegance the famous house boat that Kendrick Bangs 
floated on the River Styx. Some of you yard men who 
have hecome rich and are trying to cut something of 
4 swell have palaces with larger rooms than has this 
boat, but from your attic to cellar there is not one 
more convenience, There are steam heat, electric lights, 
hot and cold water, bathrooms, bedrooms in different 
colors and perfect sewage. There are paintings, bric-a- 
brae, and an Aeolian that all one has to do is to make 
his feet go up and down and pull out one stop and 
push in another and musie of a character to charm 
the fish to the surface floats out over the water. Mr. 
Tamb has never studied music as a profession, yet he 
paddled the instrument with his feet and rolled out 
harmony that made us prance up and down the ele- 
gantly appointed salon like colts. 


There is no propelling power on this boat; therefore 
it requires a steamer to complete the outfit. The raft 
boat Wanderer is given over to this work, and as she 
is to be in good company she has been as nicely painted 
as the house boat itself. The illustration shows the order 
in which they go, the house boat always being pushed, 
and thus the noise and smoke from the steamer are 
largely avoided. When Mr. Lamb feels like it, which 
he often does, he invites a party of friends, and away 
they go. He has been with the boat as far as Memphis, 
Tenn. In my opinion the boat is admirably named. 
It is suggestive of what those of us who can should do 
—idle. We can work our heads off our shoulders, and 
what then? A break down and a little later on six 
feet of ground. To the business men of the country 
there needs more to be preached the gospel of rest than 
of activity. We will find in the end that our mission 
here was a higher one than everlastingly to drudge. 


From the Country of Great Men. 

When I was roaming over the acres of floors of the 
factory of Curtis Bros. & Co. the thought came to me 
that after all it is no great thing to run a big wood- 
working establishment of this kind. All there is to ‘do 
is to erect the building, put in machinery, hire 300 
men, keep the floors swept clean and let her whizz. 
There is no friction or anything of the kind here, and 
having looked the factory over in detail I have a mind 
to start one. In fact everything is running so smoothly 
that I believe my boy could run one and let the old 
man hike around the country as he does now. 

I have heard yard men kick because they cannot get 
mill work at the tap of the drum, just as some of 
them are kicking now because they cannot get dry lum- 
ber in assortments to their liking. Not long ago I 
heard a yard man say that he thought the factory from 
which he ordered inside finish could get his job along 
if it felt so inclined. The probability is that he libeled 
the factory. I am using my eyes, and what little sense 
I have, in the interest of the yard men, and of late I 
have visited several large sash and door factories for 
the purpose of seeing how it is myself and, beloved, if 
we were as busy as the whole batch of them is we 





JAMES C. SIMPSON, 
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would be so tired that we would seek our couches early 
and get up late. They are loaded to the guards with 
work. One factory man said to me, “I cannot say so 
publicly, of course, but I wish that for a while no 
more work would come to me.” That is the way the 
factories are fixed, and the only thing we can do is to 
fire in our orders and then exercise that rare virtue, 
patience. We can grumble and write crisp letters, but 
the wheels will not run the faster for it. 

George Curtis is in California overseeing fruit ship- 
ments from his ranch. Charles F. was at home and 
when incidentally he remarked that he came from York 
state I naturally pricked up my ears, and asked, Where? 
Chenango county! It came near giving me palpitation. 
There was where I was born. There was where the 
secretary of the treasury, Gage, was born. Near by 
Armour first saw the light. So did Eli Perkins. And 
the Loomis gang of horse thieves. More really great 
men, and others who were not great but who became 
famous, went out from that little stretch of hill and 
valley than from any other section of the country, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, Boston. And when it comes to qual- 
ity we will match it against Boston. I have told a 
part of this story before, but every time a great name 
is added to the list it so thrills me with pride that 
almost unconsciously I repeat it. 

Charles Curtis, though not the oldest of the brothers, 
is the founder of this great sash and door business. 
Like the rest of us he thought the east was not big 
enough to hold him, so he came west and bought a 7x9 
grocery store in Clinton. He used to sell plug tobacco 
to the workmen when they would come in at noon and 
sit on his counter and eat their lunch. But you can’t 
hold us fellows from back there down to little jobs. 
I came west of the Mississippi river and started in rais- 
ing chickens. I knew well enough that I was bigger 
than a chicken but, like Mr. Curtis when he sold codfish 
and cheese, I had to feel around. All at once I made 
a jump, leaving the chickens in the pens, and here I am. 

Mr. Curtis was only 20 years old when in 180Rhe quit 
selling groceries and branched out as a sash and door 
factory proprietor. He employed.about three men. His 
first planer was a Woodbury. A 2-8, 6-8. four panel 


door, when finished, sold for $3.79 net. It was often 
shipped unfinished and then a deduction of 25 cents a 
door was made. In its unfinished state it was neither 
smoothed nor wedged. This was considered the work 
of the carpenter and must be done by hand. There are 
no Woodbury planers in this factory now. Last year 
two carloads of discarded machinery were shipped to 
Chicago. That is why I think I could run a factory 
of this kind. The machinery appears to do its own 
thinking. 

I want to mention one more quality of Mr. Curtis, 
and having done so I will take the train out of Clinton. 
I was sitting in his office when an agent who was selling 
some kind of mill supplies came in. The factory is 
not using the article in question, yet if the man had 
come here to distribute gold dollars he could not have 
been more courteously received. Mr, Curtis listened 
to what he had to say, talked with him in a common- 
place way, just as you and I would talk, and took his 
card and filed it in a pigeonhole. Coming down from 
Lyons that afternoon I met this same agent on a street 
car and we fell to talking about the manufacturers in 
the Clinton district. “That man Curtis is a nice 
appearing fellow,” he remarked. I cite this for the 
benefit of those chump yard men who are not disposed 
to treat decently the traveling men who visit them. 
Let’s be kind to one another. It costs nothing, and the 
aroma that kindness diffuses is sweeter than that of 
the rose. 

Galesburg Dealers. 

Knox college is located right in the center of Gales- 
burg. There is a ladies’ seminary connected with it, 
and of a fine morning when passing that seminary one 
hears more than a thousand pianos, all the girls who 
are learning to play drumming away on “The Maiden’s 
Prayer.” I wish the young ladies who play the piano 
would let “The Maiden’s Prayer” alone for a while 
and learn how to cook. Here is where McClure, of 
magazine fame, was educated. He worked his way 
through college, doing all sorts of jobs to earn a 
dollar. That was very commendable, but he went out 
into the world with an ambition to do so much that 
in doing it he collapsed nervously, and I’ll bet you $4 
that if today he could swap that magazine of his for 
a sound body, a good appetite, restful sleep, he would 
pay boot money. But that is the way with us—we 
are so selfish that we want the earth, and after striv- 
ing awhile for it the earth takes us. 

Ever since the row of the Terry family shoes was 
pictured in the Northwestern Lumberman Mr. Terry has 
been a famous man. Everybody in the business knows 
Terry of Galesburg. Mr. Lewis is his partner, the 
firm name being Terry & Lewis. How the city author- 
ities came to permit them to build their yard right 
across one of the finest streets in the city is what I 





H. M. SCHMOLDT, 
of Beardstown, Ill. 


have not discovered. This fine street butts right up 
against the yard entrance and Mr. Terry is an adver- 
tiser and he saw here a chance to do the thing right, 
so he erected an arch facing the street and painted on 
it “Come again.” Then on the end of his shed he 
put up a big circular saw which at the time his com- 
petitor said meant that the new concern was cutting 
prices, and the saw and the competitor, Mr. Terry says, 
made the best ad his firm has ever had. Alongside of 
the saw are two images of colored men with revolving 
fans in their hands for the purpose of keeping the 
customers of the yard cool in hot weather. A quick 
delivery wagon stood in the yard, and Mr. Terry said 
they read about such a wagon in the Realm of the 
Retailer one day and ordered this wagon the next. It 
is his testimony that it has proved a fine investment. 
Fred Esgen, of Iowa, has set several of the yard men 
of the country thinking on the quick delivery subject. 
This Galesburg firm pays from $500 to $800 a year 
for advertising. One of the drawers in Mr. Terry’s 
desk is filled with advertising ideas. When he is in 
need of a new ad he evolves from these ideas what he 
wants, his daughter, who is now wheeling through 
Europe, makes a comic picture in black and white, and 
this drawing is etched in zinc, used in the ee Fe 
and is also printed on cards which are mailed. He 
subse: 3 to two advertising papers and several lumber 
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journals. On being asked if he could trace business to 
his advertising he said he was convinced on that point. 
The firm is doing a big business, and certainly some- 
thing pulls trade its way. In this connection, however, 
Mr, Terry gets in an idea that I have not heard 
broached before. He is sure this advertising pays him 
in a sort of reflex way, he says. When he is doing so 
much to let the people know that his firm lives it 
increases his energies to serve his customers so that 
they may know that these advertising promises are 
kept. The firm deals extensively in sand, handling as 
high as fifty cars daily. During that time one car on 
an average is sold from the yard. The price is 6 
cents for 100 pounds—which is called a bushel—deliv- 
ered. These yard men also put down cement side- 
walks by the mile. 

Mr. Simpson, of James C. Simpson & Co., had just 
returned from a southern trip. He was in the Beau- 
mont oil district, yet he didn’t catch the fever so bad 
as to buy stock in one of the 350 companies which have 
been organized. Many of you know Mr. Simpson. For 
years he sold lumber on the road for Weyerhaeuser & 
Denkmann. Then when Mr. Terry induced him to settle 
in Galesburg as a neighbor he joined the Illinois state 
retail association. The first year he was made a 
director, the next vice president, and the next pres- 
ident. That was as high as he could get, so he dropped 
back as a high private in the ranks. I had heard so 
much about Mr. Simpson that I expected to see a 
long whiskered man with gray hair, but instead he is 
smooth faced and looks as though he is just out of 
his teens. When I went into the office I thought the 
man at the desk might be one of Mr. Simpson’s boys, 
or possibly one of his grandsons, and there it was the 
boss himself. He is a howling success, however, as 
a retail man, and not only runs a big yard in Gales- 
burg but seven of them elsewhere. 

H. Mars has been in trade here thirty-six years, and 
is as fine an old gentleman as lives. All his compet- 
itors say so, and that makes it so. He used to handle 
Saginaw cargoes when in the Saginaw valley there 
were only three grades. One of these grades was culls, 
but he says there were no culls in his yard for they 
would grade above culls. These days there is nothing 
that grades up, but a small percentage in all grades 
that must be put down. Mr. Mars will spend much 
of the summer away from home, 

J. E. Hickliff talked about underrating the expense 
of doing business, and Thomas Keefe, an old school 
gentleman from Cork, told how he had added his mite 
toward keeping the poachers out of his territory— 
subjects which it would be well for a hundred and one 
yard men to consider. Mr. Hickliff is standing his 
molding on end, thus following a suggestion that he 
saw in the Realm of the Retailer. I certainly hope 
that this department is sowing good seed, for it is tak- 
ing root in many places. 

What Was Found at Canton. 

More than twenty years ago I was in Canton and 
the whole town was talking nothing but trotting 
horses. It was the home of Higbee, the famous driver, 
and he had infected the town with his horse zeal, He 
is an old man if he is yet on earth, but the interest 
he created in the horse has by no means died out. This 
is another illustration that no man lives for naught. 
During his brief life he tosses a pebble into the water, 
and long after he is dust the riffles continue to spread. 

There is another object lesson in Canton that I think 
is worth mentioning. Up in the town where I live, 
in the hog and corn country, they say they never expect 
to have any manufacturing as there are no manufactur- 
ing facilities there. I am inclined at times to tell 
them that men make facilities, but for my pains I sup- 
pose they would call me a mere fellow who knows 
only enough to shove a 2-cent lead pencil, and even 
that not very well. Canton is a prairie town; it has 
no river, no extra railroad advantages, has to bring 
in steel, lumber, everything used in manufacturing, 
yet today I went through the P. & O. plow works, among 
the largest in the world. Those letters stand for the 
Parlin & Orendorff Company, but in the agricultural 
world simply P. & O. tell the story. The company 
says that if all the implements made in its factory 
last year were placed in a line with a team hitched to 
each implement and driven close together the parade 
would reach from Chicago to the City of Mexico, a dis- 
tance of 1,500 miles. There are acres of floor space, 
and 1,000 men are employed. 

This company got a good joke on me. When I left 
the train at the “Q.” station, just across the street, 
T saw some extraordinarily fine sheds, with the stuff 
in them piled nicely. I thought it had been done by 
an unmarried woman. I thought I was about 
to discover the finest retail yard in the west. 
The ’bus drivers were calling out this and 
that hotel, but I want no hotel in mine when 
I can dive for a lumber office, so I stepped around 
the corner to see if I could find the office, and then 
ascertained that these sheds belonged to the P. & O. 
people. Then, like a pack pedlar of old, I shouldered 
my alligator case, typewriter, umbrella, library, overcoat 
and trudged half a mile to a hotel seeing the dust 
roll from the wheels of the ’buses away on ahead. 

Many of the readers of this paper are interested in 
this plow company. A while ago it advertised in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for 6,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine. It uses yellow pine, oak and hickory without 
end. R. E. Kenny, the advertising agent, gave me a 


little golden plow that I am wearing on my | reast, and 
then we went out, looked the great works over from 
start to finish, and before we were through he knew 
that I was as good a farmer as Horace Gree'’-y ever 
Then he turned me over to the yard 


was, aster, 


as they call the man who has charge of the lumber 
stock, and then I did have a picnic. These sheds are 
beauties. There are two of them, and placed end to 
end they would stretch away 750 feet. They are forty 
feet wide, with 18-foot posts, and open on both sides. 
“We have to get the air through this stuff,” said the 
yard master. They want no closed sheds in theirs. 
The timbers in the shed are built up from 2x10s, and 
the posts are set on worn down grind stones. In addi- 
tion to these fine sheds there are others which have a 
combined length of more than 400 feet. They were a 
reminder of Brother Colpetzer’s layout in Omaha. How 
much yellow pine, oak, hickory and high grade white 
pine for patterns there is in this yard the yard master 
does not pretend to say. I straddled over the piles, 
noting the different varieties and grades until I felt 
as though I had been playing a game of football. The 
great bulk of this stuff is cut in dimension sizes. 
Nearly all of the tongues are made of yellow pine. A 
brick warehouse, 90x408 feet, is going up, and every 
timber in it is yellow pine. I noticed one pile of pecan 
which will be worked into frames. The Cuban farmers 
are no stronger than ours, yet they are so used to 
bungling tools that in that direction they must still 
be catered to, and consequently the woodwork of the 
implements which go to. that country is made extra 


heavy. There are piles of dimension marked “Cuban 
stock.” Deacon Ewing, of Des Moines, Iowa, wears a 


golden plow on his breast as an insignia of his calling, 
and now I can compete with him. The deacon has 600 
acres in his farm, and I only three acres, but it is only 
a matter of degree. I so far surpass him as a farmer 
that I make as much money on my three acres as he does 
on his 600. 

Why Dan Macknet sold out in Canton I can’t guess. 
There were only two yards in the city, and if I had 
owned one of them they would have had to pry me 
out with a handspike. He is succeeded by the Alex- 
ander Lumber Company, that owns twenty-five yards in 
Illinois and has headquarters in Chicago. W. M. 
Simpson, who has been auditor for the Alexander Com- 
pany, is now in charge of this yard and will super- 
intend the building of a shed. Mr. Simpson is brother 
of James C. up at Galesburg, and in common with that 
brother sold lumber on the road; therefore many of 
you also know him. The shed he will build will be 
88x108 feet, open on both sides. For posts cedar poles 
will be used, which will be set in the ground about a 
foot on stone foundations. The poles will answer 
every purpose, and are cheaper. The outside posts will 
be fourteen feet and the inside thirty feet. It is 
expected that the shed will cost about $1,500. The other 
day I saw a shed being built the posts of which rested 
on sills which also, as foundations, will support the 
lumber. I didn’t say to the yard man that such a 
style of construction is a back number, and when he 
reads this he may wonder why I didn’t tell him. The 
idea is right here—I want every man to be happy as 
long as he can. If a yard man is going to build a 
shed I believe it will pay him to look around in the 
shed world and see what is going on before he ties up 
his little thousand or more dollars. If he spends a 
hundred dollars or so looking around it may prove to 
be wisely spent. 

Andrews Bros. carry a large stock at this point and 
have eight yards elsewhere. They rank with the suc- 
cessful lumbermen of the state. The brother in charge 
of the business here wears the biggest diamond I have 
seen on this trip. 

Beardstown Interests. 

In the early days there were so many mosquitoes on 
the bottoms of the Illinois river that to protect them- 
selves against them the men wore full beards. A little 
settlement was formed at this point, which was dubbed 
Beardstown, and the name stuck. 

Jf any of you are looking for a yard location I want 
to warn you in advance to skip Beardstown. There are 
three yards, and every retail lumberman is a con- 
tractor. One man went to contracting and the others 
followed as a matter of self-preservation. Then they 
complain that native lumber cuts into their yard sales 
like the very dickens. The frame of many a barn is 
made entirely of dimension that is cut near by. This 
dimension sells for from $10 to $12 while white pine 
brings $20. You can readily understand which kind 
the farmer is going to grab. This native lumber is also 
used for roof boards and in other places where it does 
not come to the weather. The lumber is cut by both 
stationary and portable mills and finds a ready pur- 
chaser in the man who wants to build inexpensively. 

The Schmoldt Bros, bore with good deal of a bit. 
They run the largest retail yard in town, and in addi- 
tion operate a hardwood saw mill and slack stave fac- 
tory. H. M. Schmoldt is also president of a bank. 
They are now putting in a planing mill and will man- 
ufacture excelsior and other things probably. The 
timber comes from as far up the river as Peoria. They 
have several timber camps along the stream and handle 
more than twenty kinds of wood. Occasionally they 
get hold of a few walnut logs. They have a native 
hardwood yard down by the mill which is something of 
a curiosity. If it is not well cared for some of the 
lumber will curl up like a snake. It often goes down 
to the river to drink and then works its way back up 
the hill and crawls into the piles again. From the 
stave and heading factory a carload of material is 
turned out daily. Mr. Schmoldt says that the timber 
on the bottoms is going fast, and that in about five 
years they will be obliged to look up another location 
or quit. At present, I think, they have an eye on 
the sdut . 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


May is closing in the anthracite trade much as April 
closed, only more so. There is a plethora of orders, a 
lamentable dearth of coal. It has been pretty distinctly 
intimated by the representative of one shipper that 
he is practically sold up for June on country ship- 
ments. This is a strange state of the market surely, 
but fortunately all shippers are not in the same envi- 
able situation. There will be no trouble in getting 
June coal for a good three weeks yet, if not longer, 
from some shippers. But this extreme instance is cited 
to show the current drift of the market. The new plan 
of the anthracite producers is uniformly pronounced 
just now to be a tremendous success. It has stimulated 
the new season’s business far beyond any previous ex- 
perience and has incidentally and more latterly stimu- 
lated also the securities of the coal carrying roads. Buy- 
ing in the east has continued rather briskly through- 
out May and the production, which is a good aver. 
age, is absorbed quickly by the trade. Most of the coal 
thus conveyed goes to the larger dealers in the cities 
who have ample storage facilities for a fair percentage 
of their expected annual needs. The disposition to 
buy, strong in the east, waxes feebler as the distance 
from the mines to the west increases, but it is spread 
over a sufficiently wide territory to give zest and sus- 
tenance to the demand. And on the western rim of 
this buying zone, which is somewhere in the vicinity 
of Chicago, the difficulty in getting coal is as great as 
is the trouble in getting water in a fourth story flat 
when the pressure is low—it is all appropriated before 
it reaches the desired destination. This may partially 
explain why coal is so scarce in the west. 

The demand in the west is not phenomenally large; 
it is, in fact, quite small. The tonnage of anthracite 
which arrived at Chicago by rail during May is about 
the normal amount for the month. The facts that re- 
ceipts were not larger and that in consequence demand 
exceeded supply have been among the main contributors 
to the intrinsic strength of the market. Lake receipts 
have been moderate also, not only at Chicago but at 
all ports in the northwest. The independent dock com- 
panies that can take in coal as well in May as in 
September have been urgently asking for prompt ship- 
ments and continue to be favored by way of consign- 
ments, instead of the receiving docks of the shippers 
themselves. This desire for coal by the dock companies 
is to reap the benefits of the larger discounts early in 
the season, not to fill any immediate call for the fuel; 
for consumers in the extreme west and northwest are not 
at all anxious to take in their winter’s supply so early 
in the year. Out on the Missouri river there is not a 
ripple, nor is one expected until the railroads shall 
take action on the freight rate question. They were 
very quiet about it last summer and possibly a few 
buyers did not get the advantage of it, but those left 
out were few if any. At Chicago the wealthier class 
of anthracite consumers, those who depart for the sum- 
mer, are beginning to order their next winter’s needs, 
many having thus bought in May; but the generality 
of buyers did not. Prices are very firm and will ad- 
vance 10 cents a ton June 1. 

To the producer of bituminous coal this situation in 
anthracite must be an enviable one, for when he reflects 
upon the status of the market for his own product the 
contrast is glaring. It is sufficient to say that prices 
are no lower, probably because that change is impos- 
sible. For every annual contract that appears in sight, 
there is a renewal of effort among the operators to 
secure it. The aggregate buying has not been enough 
to convert all the radicals into conservatives and in 
fact current events seem to make dubious the acces: 
sion of any recruits from the ranks of the contract- 
seeking contingent. The Northwestern road has asked 
for propositions to supply something like 350,000 tons 
of coal for the year beginning July 1 and among the 
trade exists a feeling of some nervousness over the 
competition that will doubtless be created by this 
large requirement. It is regarded as very largely an 
open field for all comers. June will bring a number of 
other contracts for the year beginning July 1 and from 
present indications the yearning among producers for 
this trade will also be excessively manifest. 

Demand for prompt shipment is at a low ebb, low 
enough to suit even buyers. Some producers have re 
duced operations at mines until they are running only 
one or two days a week, but stocks on track keep on 
receiving accessions from various sources and the temper 
of the market is anything but lively. These remarks 
apply principally to the western coals. The eastern pro- 
ducer has his mind’s eye fixed upon the lake traffic and 
views with comparative indifference the unsatisfactory 
state of the all-rail trade. He is making some effort 
to secure a reduction in the lake carrying freight rates 
but as yet without marked success. There is said to 
be only a moderate stock of Hocking valley coal on 
track in the west. Among western coals the main activ- 
ity, of course, is for screenings and other grades of fine 
coal, During the ensuing three months the demand for 
fine coal i3 as likely as not to exceed the supply for 
there is ¢ mparatively little of it, with inquiry for 
lump coal at low water mark. Each year the number 
of users of fine coal among manufacturers and other 
steam producers is increasing and already there is set 
ous difficulty in procuring quantities of fine coal sufi 
ciently large to fill requirements, 
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MODERN BUILDING PLANS. 





The Lumberman’s Design for Low Cost Houses, No. 43—An Attractive and Complete Design 
—Plans and Details of Construction. 


PAT 


The house design herewith printed is in many re- 
spects an exceptionally good one. It represents a resi- 
dence just completed for William L. Champlin, designed 
by Dieman & Fisk, architects, and erected by F. H. 
Miller, contractor and builder, all of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. It is moderate in cost, convenient in arrange- 
ment and very pleasing in effect, as to both its exterior 
and interior. 


DM ccc ehiveeceeteeencuewewal $ 355.00 
PIQStOPINE « cc cccccvessvcscecccesoccces 160.00 
PRIMEIDE. 6g otic eres cnceccersnsseecceses 120.00 
Plumbing and electric light and fixtures... 170.00 
EUMUEE . cccccccccesenceteressconseees 550.00 
(GSP ere err corr rere rer rrr re 425.00 
Wiring for electric light, bells etec........ 30.00 
FlarGwere, tim GtC...csccccccccccseccesese 170.00 
ee eS PS errr ee eee 85.00 
Furnace, and piping therefor............ 142.00 
Carpenter WOrK . ..ccccccccccccccccccce 350.00 

Total cost, exclusive of grading.......$2,557.00 


How It Is Built. 


The foundation is of stone. The walls start on foot- 
ing stones, the full width of the wall, and these are 
well bedded. The walls are of rubble work below 
grade and where covered by porches. The exposed parts 
are of range work in regular courses, rock faced and 
pointed with a beaded cement joint. The main chim- 
ney starts from a rock footing in the cellar and is capped 
with Portland cement. The cellar is cemented in the best 
manner with Portland cement. The frame is of hemlock, 
the joists and studding are on 16-inch centers and the 
rafters on 20-inch centers. The studding are doubled 
at corners and at all openings. All openings of three 
feet wide and over are trussed. The first story has 
a double floor, the first floor being of No. 3 fencing 
surfaced one side, laid with the surfaced side down. 
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white pine as indicated on plans. The porch floors are 
a asciere clear fir. 

e outside walls are shiplapped, papered and sided; 
the first story having 6-inch pally > 44 inches 
and the second story 4-inch siding exposed 23 inches. 
The roof is sheathed with fencing laid two inches apart 
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and covered with clear red cedar shingles, five to two 
inches, exposed 44 inches. The inside wall are lathed 
with No. 1 white pine lath the thickness of a lath apart 
and covered with King’s crown plaster, using 2,200 
pounds to the 100 yards. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





The first story, the kitchen excepted, is finished in 
cypress, designed and worked in accordance with the 
details published herewith or to be had with the plans. 
All doors on the first floor are cypress O. G. with five 
cross panels. Between the reception hall and the par- 
lor is a very neat design in a grill supported by col- 
umns. The second floor is finished in yellow pine with 
oil finish white pine doors. 

Special attention is called to the compact and inge- 
nious arrangement of the several flights of stairs be- 
ginning in the cellar and ending in the attic. Note also 
the economical handling of the space on the second 
floor, that each room has a closet without projection 
walls, the linen closet in the hall and that most desira- 
ble but uncommon closet off the bath room. 

Another feature not often found is the omission of 
the cold air duct from the outside to the furnace. In 
lieu thereof is a return duct from each room to the 
base of the furnace, their aggregate capacity being one- 
fifth greater than that of the warm air ducts. This 
places hot air heating on the same basis of economy as 
steam or hot water, with the added advantage of a posi- 
tive circulation of air. With this arrangement of the 
furnace pipes there is the same fresh air ventilation 
as usually is found in connection with steam or hot 
water heating systems—from the window and door 
openings. It is claimed that with an average tempera- 
ture inside of about 70 degrees and outside of about 40 
degrees there is enough pressure to provide more than 
the required amount of fresh air for the average fam- 
ily. If on a cold day the hand is held near a window, 
even though it be provided with storm sash and 
weather strips, there will be a physical demonstration 
of the fact that cold air comes in to get warm. 

Blue prints of this design comprising front elevation, one 
side elevation, with constructive details, foundation, roof 
and floor plans all drawn to a scale of one-quarter inch to 
one foot, will be furnished, at a nominal cost, upon applica- 
tion to this office. 


Reported by Retailers. 


In North Central Kansas. 

BELLEVILLE, KaN., May 25.-—Crop conditions in this terri- 
tory are fair at this time. Wheat and oats are not doing 
very well, but alfalfa and grass are good. Corn is about 95 
percent planted, early planted corn coming up in good shape. 
A good rain at this date would be well received. Prospects 
are good for all kinds of fruit except apples. Our farmers 
have a good supply of grain and rough feed on hand and are 
also well supplied with cattle and hogs. Hogs have done 
extra well in the past year. Our farmers have learned by 
past experience that it pays to build good pens for brood 
sows. Our sales for that purpose for the last six months 
have been the largest on record. Money is easy at 5% to 8 
percent, according to conditions and amount of loan wanted, 
and collections are good. 

"We have a good stock of lumber on hand. We are long on 
6-inch white pine fencing; otherwise our stock is good and 
well assorted for this season of the year. We do not look for 
much corn crib building next fall, even with a good corn 
crop, as our farmers have been building corn cribs for the 
last four years and are well supplied with cribs. With good 
crops our business will be good in general, and will run 
largely to barns and houses. I’armers generally are in good 
financial condition, and with good crops this year will be 
able to carry on building operations on a large scale. 

Our business so far this year has been normal. Farmers 
are not inclined to buy any lumber on future prospects. This 
policy no doubt is the best for all farmers to pursue. The 
old saying is only too true: ‘There is many a slip 'twixt 
cup and the lip.” A few years ago it was practically impos- 
sible to introduce any new kind of lumber, but since high 

rices have set in we can sell anything in the shape of lum- 

er, providing we can sell it cheaper. The public in general 

imagine a large lumber trust is responsible for the prevailing 
high prices. Farmers as a rule seem to be reasonably well 
satisfied with present conditions, as they are getting good 
prices for everything they sell. Should farm products go off 
farmers would soon become dissatisfied and raise a great 
roar about high lumber prices. 

It seems to us that glass is unreasonably high. We have a 
full stock of windows and doors, common sizes. We look for 
June and July to be rather quiet months. We hope the mills 
will be able to get considerable stock ahead during the next 
ninety days, so as to be in position to make prompt ship- 
ments early next fall. I hope lumber prices will not get any 
higher. Any radical advance would ruin our’ business. 
Farmers would simply delay building until next year. We 
do not consider that a slump in prices would increase build- 
ing operations. What we would like to see is steady prices 
and no further advance. I’. O. TRAIN. 








rors" 
A Good Outlook All Around. 

GRINNELL, IowA, May 27.—In our judgment the average 
stocks are being carried here. The present demand is good 
—better than usual—and the prospects for building and in 
other lines of consumption are very good. The tendency of 
prices appears to us strong. Our purchases are made with- 
out any particular change. D. R. WARBURTON, 

ee ee ee ee 
An Average City Trade. 

MINONK, ILL., May 25.—Stocks in this vicinity are about 
the average size and there is about the usual demand. Pros- 
pects for building and other lines of consumption are healthy 
and the tendency of prices appears to be steady. We are 
making no changes in the direction of our purchases. 

I’. H. Goopricn. 
A Dearth of Dry Stock. 

Macoms, ILL., May 24.—Trade at this point has been 
excellent this spring and prospects are good for future busi- 
ness. but we find it hard sailing this season to keep up our 
stock with dry lumber, though we have been able to do so 
so far by dividing up our orders a little more than we 
would wish to. FouLkn & SIMPRAL, 

Se 


A Big Increase in Local Demand. 

GOLDFIELD, Iowa, May 27.—The usual average of stocks 
apparently is carried in this vicinity. Locally, the present 
demand is two and a half times greater than at the corre- 
sponding time last year and prospects in the building and 
other consuming lines are very good indeed. Prices are some- 
what unsteady. I am buying mostly from my regular 
wholesalers. A. McEacuHron, 

RAAAAAAAM 
Country Trade Especially Good. 

MoMENCE#, ILL., May 27.—From our observation, stocks 
in the various yards in our locality are fully up to the 
average. The present demand is very fair, especially for 
country trade, such as barns and cribs. We are also hav- 
~ Ky a er qeaee a Sat, in fact better than last 

3 e are 0 e opinion that there is a gradual change 
n the direction of trade to southern points. = - 
J. J. Krrpy & Co. 








THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Strikes and Excessive Rains Deterrent Trade Factors— Lake Freights Still Uncertain— A 
Ruling for Canal Clearance Papers—Boston Has a Building Boom— 
Prosperity at Pennsylvania Plants.—In 
Maryland and [laine. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, May 27.—Although it cannot be said that 
the strikes are over yet, in either the building trades 
or among the machinists, their existence is not carry- 
ing a pennyworth’s weight as far as the lumber trade 
is concerned, and compared to the continual downpour 
of rain we are having they are not even a distraction. 

New York has been experiencing a rainy season the 
past two months beside which all previous rainy sea- 
sons seem absolutely of no moment whatever. Similar 
reports are coming in from the south and southwest, 
and those who have recently returned from the mills 
say that they are away behind in their orders. Among 
those who have recently returned bringing this sort 
of news is Gouverneur E. Smith, of 18 Broadway. He 
found that the mills were all blocked up because of 
the uncertainty of getting in timber, while the manu* 
facturers are quite shy of taking contracts ahead for 
that reason. Down in the Carolinas it has rained every 
day for six weeks. 

Lumber shippers will be interested in hearing that 
according to general report the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company has at last obtained a footing on Staten 
Island that will give it the long desired entrance into 
Brooklyn. The road now owns property on Staten 
Island just across the Narrows from Bay Ridge, Brook- 
lyn, and for a‘long time has been trying to acquire a 
footing at the other end of the island, which would 
enable it to reach Brooklyn. The property recently 
purchased is 800 acres on Staten Island at Arthur Kill 
and has a water frontage of one and a half miles and 
a main depth of one-half mile. 

The incorporation of I. N. K. Allen & Co., of New 
York city, to deal in lumber has just been noted at 
Albany. There is a cash paid up capital of $500 and 
the directors are I, N. E. Allen, W. H. Janes and C. H. 
Kelly, of New York city. Mr. Allen had settled up all 
outstanding indebtedness on a basis of 15 to 20 percent. 

Recent visitors to the city were: EK. J. Roys, New 
Kngland agent for Briggs & Cooper, Saginaw, Mich.; W. 
J. McEwen, of McEwen & Co., Asheville, N. C.; George 
Breon, Williamsport, Pa.; Frank C. Rice and W. W. 
Lockwood, of Rice & Lockwood, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. 
Griffin, of the Griffin Lumber Company, Sandy Hill, 
N. Y., and Julius Dietz, of the Buffalo Maple Flooring 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

One effect of the recent building strikes in this city, 
which, by the way, seem in a fair way to be arbitrated, 
is a nervousness on the part of suburban lumber deal- 
ers to stock up, fearful that the disaffection among 
workmen will spread. 

Ernest M. Price, of Price & Hart, left last week for 
a ten-day trip to the firm’s mills at Gauley, W. Va. 

Most of the lumber dealers in this city were per- 
sonally acquainted with Edgar Munson, who died at 
Williamsport, Pa., yesterday, and he was _ indirectly 
interested in the Export Lumber Company, of this city. 
Much regret is expressed at his demise. 

Mr. Morse, of W. M. Crombie & Co., has left the city 
on an extensive trip through the Canadian provinces, 
where the white pine sources of the house are located. 

J. B. Murphree has just returned to the city from an 
extended southern trip. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Gulf timber orders are very scarce, but tonnage is not 
being urged at any concession from 90s to Liverpool, or 
92s 6d to outside United Kingdom or continental ports. 
Deal freights from the provinces continue quiet with 
rates nominally 41s 3d to 42s 6d from St. John to west 
coast of England, Tonnage is wanted from gulf ports 
to the River Plate and with limited offerings of suit- 
able vessels rates are firm upon the basis of $14.25 to 
Buenos Ayres. Some few provincial orders are in the 
market. Shippers endeavor to contract for tonnage upon 
the basis of last fixtures, but owners are more reserved 
in their offerings, quoting in most instances $11 as their 
inside limit to Buenos Ayres. The only charter for the 
week is a schooner with 600,000 feet from Jordan river at 
$10.50. There is very little inquiry for tonnage to Bra- 
zil, rates for which are nominally unchanged. Consid- 
erable inquiry has developed for tonnage from southern 
ports to the West Indies and, with vessels scarce and 
orders difficult to execute, shippers have been compelled 
to meet an advance in rates, an improvement of from 
50 to 75 cents having been established to Cuban ports. 
Coastwise lumber rates appear well sustained, though 
the demand for tonnage shows some hesitation. Owners, 
however, refuse to entertain bids below the basis of 
$4.75 Brunswick to New York. 

Following are some of the fixtures for the week: 

Schooner Pendleton Sisters, Brunswick to Las Palmas, lum- 
ber, $10 and port charges. 
oun Indianapolis, St. John, N. B., to Limerick, deals, 


Steamer Elswick Park, Pensacola and Ship Island to Ant- 
werp and Hamburg, timber, 105s. 


Schooner Inez N. Carver, Jordan River, N. S., to Buenos 
Ayres, lumber, $10.50; or Rosario, $11.50. 


Schooner Harry W. Lewis, Ship Island to Laguayra, lum- 
ber, $11 and port charges. . z he 


soon Clara A. Phinney, Mobile to Havana, lumber, 


ne pene John R. Bergen, Fernandina to Santiago, lum- 





Schooner Iolanthe, Mobile to Santiago, lumber, $7.50. 


Schooner Gertrude A. Bartlett, Ship Island to San Juan, 
TP. R., lumber, $7.75 and port charges. 


Schooner Flora Rodgers, Satilla river to Boston, lumber, 
$5.12%4. 
Schooner Harry R. Tilton, Fernandina to Philadelphia, 
lumber, $4.62. 

eel Hattie Dunn, Fernandina to New York, lumber, 
$4.75. 


Schooner A. B. Sherman, Savannah to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.25. 

Schooner J. H. Butterick, Brunswick to Philadelphia, lum- 
ber, $4.50. 

Schooner Lina C. Kaminski, Charleston to New York, lum- 
ber, $4.75. 

Spot freight quotations to European ports are: 

Walnut Logs. Cooperage 
and Lbr. Whitewood. Stock. 
12s 6d 5 


SP ra ee 15s 7s 6d 
eae 17s 64 20s 10s 
SOE 6. i060 ecnesaeee 20c 100 lbs. 238c 10cc.ft 
pS errr ere 208 258 228 6d 
RUNG 6. cou rates per eee 20c 100 Ibs. 25¢c 10c c¢.ft. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., May 29.—The Lumber Exchange is 
still much disturbed over the handling of lake cargoes. 
The idea that we are paying more for this work than 
other ports has put the port in bad odor with the 
lake fleet but there is as yet no way devised for getting 
out of it. The old rate of last season has been paid 
again, but under protest, and it will not be paid any 
longer than may seem necessary. The shovers know 
that just as well as any one, but workmen in all trades 
have the advantage, especially on account of the Pan- 
American demand. It is expected that the matter will 
be taken up at exchange meetings as they occur until 
some solution shall be reached. 

Mixer & Co. have so increased their business that 
they have been obliged to enlarge their accommoda- 
tions and have leased the Scatcherd yard near the other 
yard, formerly occupied by Bo!ler & Son, and will also 
build a large shed in the old yard for the storage of 
dressed lumber. Mr. Mixer is at present west, look- 
ing into the saw mill situation. 

Holland, Manbert & George have taken in five lake 
cargoes already and so filled in their long dock front 
that they were obliged to borrow space on the adjoin- 
ing dock of C. M. Betts & Co. The lumber is moving 
eastward at a good rate. Mr. George is in Canada look- 
ing after the firm’s trade on that side of the line. 

T. Sullivan & Co., who went into the lake trade 
early for Michigan hardwoods, have already sustained a 
loss on a cargo of maple, which was badly wet on the 
way down. The vessel went on the bottom and had 
to be scuttled to save her. ‘The adjusters are at work 
on the loss, which will be considerable. The insurance 
pays it. 

There has been an unusual amount of pine lumber 
shipped east this spring by canal, some firms sending off 
three or four boats already. The rate is low, $1.75 
to New York. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company finds its 
steamer Ketcham a host for lumber carrying. She 
brings in 1,000,000 feet at a time. 

It has rained most of the time lately and now, for 
a change, it rains all the while. Lumber yards are 
fairly handicapped on account of it. It is several years 
since we have had such weather. East wind prevails 
every day. , ' 

Lake receipts for the week aggregated 7,415,000 feet 
of lumber and 3,380,000 shingles. Last week the shingle 
receipts were heaviest, but there is nothing like a 
supply of either yet. 

There is no very certain lake rate on lumber yet, 
though the boats appear to be having the best of it 
just now. Some firms have received next to nothing 
from that source yet. The top of the quotation is $2.25 
from Duluth, and $1.75 from Menominee and Georgian 


y. 

M. E. Preisch has gone back to Georgian bay to look 
after lake shipments for Haines & Co. and will visit 
some points in Michigan before returning home again. 

The hardwood lumber dealers who went to the Chi- 
cago meeting are coming home in rather a scattered 
fashion. H. C. Mills returned last week, F. W. Vetter 
on Tuesday and M. M. Wall purposes to take in St. 
Louis first. 

Among the distinguished lumbermen who have visited 
the Pan-American Exposition during the past few days 
were John H. ‘Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; H. P. Wiborg, Wiborg. Han- 
na & Co., Cincinnati; Charles A. Sands, Louis Sands, 
Manistee, Mich.; W. EF. Barrett, W. E. Barrett & Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; George D. Burgess, Russe & Bur- 
gess, Memphis, Tenn.; George Marsh, Marsh & McClen- 
nen, New York city: J. A. Cheyne, Pennsvlvania Door 
& Sash Company, Pittsburg, Pa.; J. J. Wemple, Ohio 
Sash & Door Company, Cleveland; Gardner I. Jones, 
Jones & Witherbee. Boston, Mass.; Clarence Hill, Du- 
luth, Minn.; Fred W. Upham, Chicago: A. R. Teachout, 
A. Teachout & Co., Cleveland; F, H. Ellenberger, Fllen- 
berger Lumber Company, Cleveland; Mr. Palmer, Cleve- 
land Window Glass Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNnAwanpAa, N. Y., May 27.—In the week 
ending last night twenty-two vessels carrying approxi- 
mately 17,500,000 feet of lumber arrived at the Tona- 
wandas. But for the interruption in navigation on the 
lakes the latter part of last week through severe storms 
it is figured that at least half a dozen more would have 
reached the Tonawandas by last night with lumber 
enough to swell the receipts for the week to 20,000,000 
feet. The lumber which arrived last week was con- 
signed to the Eastern Lumber Company; White, Rider 
& Frost; Smith, Fassett & Co.; Skillings, Whitney & 
Barnes; White, Gratwick & Co.; W. H. Sawyer Lum- 
ber Company; W. H. Cowper & Co.; Kelsey & Gillespie, 
McLean Bros., and Fassett & Bellinger. A number 
of firms on to whose docks lumber has just been loaded 
report considerable difficulty in securing men to remove 
it to make room for other large consignments expected 
daily, there being a dearth apparently of good labor. 
Some of the men who handled lumber on the docks and 
in the yards last year at $1.50 a day have been accorded 
an advance of 25 cents during the last week, and still 
they do not appear to be satisfied. Several firms are 
advertising for good labor at the advanced wages and 
others say they will do so as soon as large amounts 
of lumber now on the way down the lakes shall arrive. 

Justice Childs, in the special term of the supreme 
court at Buffalo on Friday, granted an order compell- 
ing all persons interested in the Swan-Donogh Lumber 
Company of North Tonawanda to show cause why that 
corporation should not be dissolved. Lewis H. Swan, 
president of that firm and also vice president of the 
recently incorporated Clark-Swan-Jackson Company, was 
appointed receiver upon his filing a bond in the sum 
of $30,000. Hon. John K. Patton, of Tonawanda, was 
appointed referee to hear the arguments and the order 
was made returnable on September 3, Attorney Wesley 
C. Dudley appearing on behalf of the state attorney gen- 
eral and consenting to the granting of the orders. The 
Swan-Donogh Lumber Company was incorporated on 
October 1, 1897, with a capital of $100,000. John Don- 
ogh, junior member, withdrew from the firm several 
months ago owing to failing health and later Mr. Swan 
became affiliated with the Clark-Swan-Jackson Com- 
pany. The planing and box shook mill on Island street 
will be continued in operation by Mr. Swan as receiver. 
The liabilities of the dissolving firm are $125,000; assets 
about the same. 

Ever since the yard of the Eastern Lumber Company 
was located on the Ellicott creek it has carried its lum- 
ber by lighters from the river through the canal locks 
without being compelled to take out clearance papers, 
but the canal authorities decided last week that here- 
after all such boats must take out clearances. 

Edgar B. Ellmaker, of Philadelphia, Pa., and Jacob 
V. Smeaton, of North Tonawanda, president and vice 
president respectively of the Spider Lake Saw Mill & 
Lumber Company, of Spider, Wis., and George G. 
Lamphier, of North Tonawanda, formerly with the Swan- 
Donogh Lumber Company, are the officers of the Duluth 
Box Company, just organized to conduct an extensive 
wholesale lumber and box shook business at Duluth, 
Minn. A number of local lumber dealers besides those 
named are interested in this new addition to the lumber 
industry. Most of the lumber to be handled will be 
received from the mills of the Spider Lake Saw Mill 
& Lumber Company at Spider. 

Shipments of lumber from the Tonawandas by the 
Erie canal during the last week aggregated in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,000,000 feet, the smallest amount for any 
week since the opening of navigation on that water- 
way this season. 

The Box Board Pulp Company’s plant in Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., was destroyed by fire Wednesday, entail- 
ing a loss of about $30,000; partially covered by insur- 
ance, 

Local box shook mill operators report business assum- 
ing much more active proportions than for some time. 

Levant R. Vandervoort, of Smith, Fassett & Co., re- 
turned on Saturday from an extended business trip 
through the New England states. 

_ Fred G. Davies, of the W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
2 at the head of the lakes looking after stock for his 
irm. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., May 27.—Building lines in Boston 
and vicinity are beginning to teem with the activity 
that so long and confidently has been predicted. Hardly 
a retailer can be found in the majority of New Eng- 
land towns who does not answer the usual question 
with a “First rate, thank’ee,” then turns to the door 
to shout something to his teamsters, and that is about 
all the attention he can spare you. Building opera- 
tions are delayed later than usual, but few are given 
up or postponed as we had feared would be the case, 
and with the hustle that will come lost time will be 
made up and the total will be large for the season. 
More than twice the number of building projects have 
been reported during this week than for the correspond- 
ing week of last year. A million dollars’ worth of 
contracts has been placed in the Boston market during 
this time. The hardwood fellows do not feel this 
impetus and snap yet, presumably because buildings 
have not yet reached the stage which demands this 
class of lumber. The representative concerns express 
every confidence of brisk business later on in the year, 
however, and everything points to this state as soon 
as the buildings now starting shall be under cover. 
The situation in the coarser kinds of lumber is firm 
in the extreme. Spruce logs are slow in arriving at 
the mills, and in a good many cases operations are 


held and together a name was agreed upon, which, after 
ratification by the respective associations, was for- 
warded to the state house on May 24. It is thought 
that without doubt this suggestion will be acted upon 
by the governor, 

On the night of May 24 the buildings of the Spring- 
field Lumber Company, in Springfield, Mass., were 
burned, with pretty much all their contents, causing a 
loss of about $15,000. This is one of the old line con- 
cerns of New England and, under the management of 
R. B. Currier, the president, it has conducted a con- 
stantly increasing and very profitable business for many 
years in the “City of Homes.” The yard and build- 
ings were situated right in the heart of the lumber dis- 
trict of Springfield, and it is indeed fortunate that 
the fire was confined and did no more damage than 
actually occurred. 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., May 27.—The general demand 
throughout this section continues to be good, but a little 
falling off happened during the wet weather of the last 
few days, a temporary condition only. Probably there 
is a better demand from the country than from the 
city. 

Building operations promise to exceed those of two 
years ago. All of the planing mills are busy. Western 
mills recently advanced their prices on many items of 
interior finish, and the result is that Pennsylvania mills 
are getting much of the work that formerly went west. 
Pennsylvania mills are chock-a-block with orders. 

The Beaver Creek Lumber Company is finding a good 
demand for its hemlock and Samuel L. Dyer, the sales 
manager, says that they are so filled up with spruce 
orders that they can’t handle them. It will be a relief 
when the new mill of the Otter Boom & Lumber Com- 
pany shall have been put in operation. The plant is 
expected to start up soon, in part, anyway. 

William H. Fritz & Co. have arranged with Theodore 
I. Pease to represent them in New England and New 
York. He will have his headquarters in the Board of 
Trade rooms at Springfield, Mass. The house hereto- 
fore has made a specialty of white pine but is adding 
poplar, cypress, hardwoods generally, yellow pine and 
maple flooring to its business. William H. Fritz says 
the house has sold more white pine this year so far 
than last year. 

John T. Riley, of Charles S. Riley & Co., says that 
the Kingston mill is ahead on orders and that the firm 
has to turn down many orders that would help keep 
a bigger plant busy. 

William H. Lear is a firm believer in good times 
ahead for the hardwood trade, and he gives point to his 
opinion by carrying one of the biggest stocks of hard- 
woods in this section and is constantly adding to it. 
He has just discharged a cargo of 350,000 feet of gulf 
cypress and he has thirty carloads of various woods 
on the rails. 

The Sylvania Lumber Company is doing a good busi- 
ness in New York in yellow pine and it is improving all 
the time, Harry Snowden says. Here the company is 
doing a nice trade in hardwoods and Mr. Snowden 
expects bigger business later. 

William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated, have char- 
tered the schooner John R. Bergen to load 500,000 feet 
of longleaf pine at Fernandina for Santiago, and the 
schooner Thomas G. Smith to load 375,000 feet at Bruns- 
wick for Wilmington, Del., and this port. The schooner 
Florence Creadick arrived in the river Saturday with 
a cargo of 450,000 feet of pine from Pensacola, 

Six vessels carrying between them over 2,250,000 
feet arrived in the river Saturday from longleaf pine 
ports. The cargoes comprised 425,000 feet from Fer- 
nandina to George F. Craig & Co.; 375,000 feet from 
Savannah for William Whitmer & Sons, Incorporated ; 
370,000 feet from Savannah; dressed flooring from Jack- 
sonville for J. B. Murphy, of New York, but sold here; 
350,000 feet from Jacksonville and the Florence Crea- 
dick cargo, above mentioned. 

The exports of lumber included the following: 
~ Steamer Montana to London, 61 bundles maple lumber 
and 44 bundles walnut lumber, $400; 222 bundles poplar, 
$1,000, and 5,400 staves, $400. 

Steamer Birchtor for Leith, 333 bundles white pine, $681. 

Steamer Rhynland for Liverpool, 270 pieces oak, $320, 


and 1,200 pieces staves, $125. 
Steamer Corean for Glasgow, 486 pieces ash lumber, $700. 








SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrspurc, Pa., May 28.—The inclement weather of 
the past ten days served to throw trade backward, 
and in consequence matters have been quiet in the 
lumber business. The volume of business, however, did 
not fall below normal. Hemlock remains the leader in 
this market, and strong steps are being taken by the 
association to maintain prices at a good firm basis. 
The travelers representing local houses have been'advised 
under. no condition to lower list prices. The pine mar- 
ket is a satisfactory one and hardwoods are steady. 
Cypress is an uncertain factor in the local market, but 
is kept in good demand at present owing to recent devel- 
opments in new oil territory. The recent machinists’ 
strike was of so short duration that no evil results were 
noticed. Building operations continue most favorable. 

Washington county is experiencing a great activity 
in the lumber business, as 100 mills have been esti- 
mated as operating at present in that locality. The 
county is covered with fine forests of oak, maple, elm, 
poplar ete., which are fast being depleted. The aver- 
age is counted as ten acres of timber to 100 acres of 
land, which, at the present rate of operation, will 
soon be much smaller. The mills now operating have 
a yearly capacity of 900,000 feet, and about $1,200,000 
worth of lumber is annually prepared for market. 


Both J. H. Lindsay and E. H. Hamilton, of the new 
firm of Lindsay & Hamilton, Empire building, returned 
this week from the northwest where they completed 
excellent arrangements whereby a fine stock of hemlock 
can be drawn upon at once for shipment. 

C. E. Orwig, of the Empire building, contracted for 
10,000,000 feet of hemlock on the Pennsylvania railroad 
and a band mill is turning into boards, flooring and 
siding at the rate of 1,000,000 feet a month. A ship- 
ment of 200,000 feet of oak and yellow pine bill timbers 
was sent to New Castle for railroad work. 

L. L. Satler is now in Wisconsin after white pine 
and a couple of outputs have been contracted for, 

The Curl & Lytle Lumber Company is getting its share 
of a fair trade. Mr. Lytle returned recently from the 
country, where he found dealers in some districts a 
little down in the mouth as trade is not quite up to 
their expectations. 

J. H. Ruskauff, of the Ruskauff Lumber Company, is 
up at the company’s mill at Patton, Pa., trying to 
rush orders. 

Henry Bankard, of the late firm of Gallagher & Ban- 
kard, will soon start up a yard and planing mill in 
the West End near the old Murphy & Diebold site. 
The mill is about ready for operation. 

The United Planing Mill Company has opened up at 
Fifth avenue and the Pennsylvania railroad, East End. 

J. A. Everett, of the Pittsburg branch of the Cleve- 
land Sash & Door Company, will make a business trip 
to Cleveland this week. Prices in sash and doors are 
going up and good lumber is a scarce article. 

A. C. Hopkins, of A. R. King, Lock Haven, Pa., Mr. 
Scofield, of Brookville, Pa., H. A. Tompkins, of Burn- 
sides, Clearfield county, Pa., A. Knobb, of Krug, Md., and 
H. J. Wilmoth, of Meyersdale, Pa., called upon the trade 
this week. 

W. I. Mitchell, the extensive dealer in pine, reports 
business good and that April was the best month in his 
experience. ‘Prices remain the same and a scarcity in 
dry strips is an inconvenience. North Carolina pine is 
making itself an important factor in this market, fast 
superseding the Arkansas product. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, D. R. Lean, formerly 
an Official of the Carnegie Steel Company, was elected 
vice president and director. Thomas A. Watkins, the 
well known real estate dealer, was also elected a director. 
W. D. Johnston, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, was elected vice president of 
the new Prudential Trust Company, an institution of 
the East End. 





THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., May 27.—The past week has been 
one of quiet though increasing activity in nearly all 
departments of the lumber trade here. An amount of 
building in excess of last year is going on, and the 
consumption of lumber which enters largely into con- 
struction work is accordingly increased, 

The Stirling-West Company, for several years engaged 
in the domestic and export lumber and log trade, with 
offices at 11 South Gay street, has recently undergone 
a change in its personnel. Charles G. Stirling, the sen- 
ior member of the company, has withdrawn and Will- 
iam H. West, the former secretary, has succeeded him 
as president. The new secretary is H. A. Koppel, who 
has held the position of confidential man and is thor- 
oughly familiar with the foreign end of the business. 
Mr. Stirling has accepted a position as the Memphis rep- 
resentative of Price & Hart, of New York, and wiil 
be stationed permanently in the Tennessee city. Mr. 
West is a young attorney who developed a fondness for 
trade and has in a short time acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of the business, manifesting conspicuous abil- 
ity. The new board of directors will include some of 
the best known men in Baltimore, who command ample 
capital and whose standing gives the company great 
solidity. The name of the company will remain un- 
changed. The Stirling-West Company succeeded Charles 
G. Stirling, trading as an individual, and is well thought 
of in the trade. 

The Tazewell Coal & Land Company has sold to a 
Washington syndicate 7,500 acres of coal and timber 
land in Russell county, Virginia, the consideration being 
$150,000. The land passed eight years ago into the 
possession of the owners who recently sold it, and at 
that time it brought less than $25,000. Previous to the 
sale the company had disposed of timber thereon, realiz- 
ing in this way $35,000, so that the proceeds of the 
latest sale are all clear gain. 





THE PENOBSCOT DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Me., May 27.—On the East branch of the 
Penobscot the drive, concerning which some fears had 
been entertained, is coming along finely, having left 
Grand lake last Tuesday and reached Medway on Sat- 
urday. There are 32,000,000 feet of logs in this drive, 
driven by a crew of 145 men. 

On the West branch everything is looking well and 
the same may be said of other Penobscot waters. On 
the St. John conditions are different, and there may 
be a decided shortage in the log supply on that river 
on account of low water. On the upper St. John 10,000,- 
000 feet of logs for W. H. Murray, of St. John, and 
5,000,000 feet for the Cushings, of St. John, are stranded 
in the Allegash. The Aroostook, a tributary of the 
St. John, is very low and unless heavy rains should 
come at once the logs now above the falls cannot be 
gotten out. These logs include 12,000,000 feet for the 
Murchies, of St. Stephen, and Dunn Bros., of St. John. 
The main St. John river drive, including the logs of 
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Stetson, Cutler & Co., is coming along well. The drives 
of the Aroostook Lumber Company, of Presque Isle, 
restricted to a hand to mouth sort of business, while 
awaiting the booms which are hung up. From the 
south come repeated reports of blocked wharves, insuf- 
ficient carrying capacity and mills behind on their 
orders, and much business has been turned down by 
Boston wholesalers on account of their inability to 
promise any time of delivery. The strike in Jackson- 
ville has had the effect of sending a number of orders 
scurrying about to interior mills to be filled. All this 
naturally does not tend to encourage the pessimist, 
who has become a rare bird in this section. 

The eyes of the lumber fraternity are now turned 
toward the governor in anticipation of his coming 
appointment of the new surveyor general, to take the 
place of Mr. Carlisle, deceased. Horace Bickford, as 
president of the Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, wrote early to his excellency 
requesting the privilege of nominating a man for this 
position on behalf of the wholesalers and retailers com- 
bined. A meeting of the committee of the wholesale 
association and one from the retail association was 
are all in after a good run. The company’s cut this 
year is 5,500,000 feet. The capacity of its mill has 
been increased to 7,000,000 feet a year. 

Machinery has been purchased for the new saw mill 
of Henry C. Sharp & Son at Monticello, and the 
mill will soon begin sawing with a stock of 5,000,000 
feet, mostly spruce. 

A director of the Ashland Manufacturing Company, 
of Ashland and Bangor, says that nothing has as yet 
been settled in regard to the rebuilding of the com- 
pany’s big mill at Ashland, recently burned, although 
they are getting estimates of the cost of a first class 
plant. It is thought that the mill will be rebuilt. 

A contract has been closed with the Marrett Lumber 
Company, of Portland, which involves the bringing to 
Portland, for use in building the new elevator for the 
Grand Trunk Railway Company, of 4,000,000 feet of 
southern pine lumber. This lumber will be shipped, 
mostly in steamers, from Georgetown, 8. C., and will 
arrive in Portland early in June. 

The Saco River Lumber Company is to build a tram- 
way at its plant in Saco and will lay over a mile of 
track from the mill to various parts of the yard. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, On10, May 25.—This week in the lumber 
trade of our city has been one of more than usual ac- 
tivity. Each dealer has been crowded to his utmost 
capacity to fill “rush” orders, the influx of which has 
been continuous all the week, Several important meet- 
ings of the wholesale board have been held. Price com- 
mittees have been preparing and rearranging the lists. 
So far as this is concerned, however, it is not out of 
the ordinary with the Cleveland lumbermen; it is one 
of the old time customs to advance prices and stir up 
things generally when the market is so depleted that 
there is little or nothing to advance. All the dealers 
are now about of one mind on the question of getting 
more for the stocks now on hand, as well as those to 
arrive. The great building boom Cleveland is enjoying 
has during this month made such inroads on norway 
piece stuff that the assortments are badly broken and 
it is with much difficulty that orders are filled. 

Arrivals this week were: Propeller Thomas R. Scott, 
Black river; propeller Preston, Manistee; propeller 
Miamee, Parry sound; schooner Swain, Tawas; pro- 

eller K. H, Shringley, East Tawas; propeller Prestigo, 

merson; propeller J. W. Wescott, Menominee. These 
cargoes were quickly disposed of and are already largely 
sorted up. Lath are scarce and prices firm at $4 for 
No. 1 white pine, $3.50 for No. 2, $3 for hemlock and 
$3.50 for No. 1 norway. 

Thomas Ellicott Coaie, representing William Whitmer 
& Sons, Incorporated, of Philadelphia, Pa., was in the 
market this week looking after a few cars of dry lum- 
ber for quick shipment. 

A. C. Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, re- 
turned on Wednesday from Duluth, where he has been 
for about two weeks looking for dry lumber. His ideas 
as to values have changed materially. He says Cleve- 
land prices ought to advance and must do so if dealers 
will make any money. 

C. H, Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay Company, was 
out of the city most of this week on business for his 
company. 

R, H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, is 
in the south looking after mills with which his com- 
pany is connected, and to hurry forward shipments of 
several large special contracts for southern pine. He 
reports all the southern railroads crowded to their ut- 
most to take care of the great volume of out going 
lumber from that country. 

H, C. Christy, of the Kirk-Christy Company, says his 
company’s greatest difficulty at the present time is to 
get dry stock sufficient to fill pressing orders. 

C. A. Nicola, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Lumber 
Company, is now in Duluth looking after the shipment 
of lumber for their Cleveland yard. He is loading four 

ats. 

It is expected that a large fleet of boats will arrive 
next week with lumber from Lake Superior ports, 


APM OMI I IO 


A. L. Snow, of the Consolidated Fuel Company, Fre- 
mont, Neb., was up among the northern Wisconsin mills 
last week and reports that all the mills are running 
twenty hours a day with plenty of orders ahead, and 
that there was little disposition on the part of the 
mill men to grant concessions of any kind on purchases 
of lumber. 





THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





Railroad Logging Progress in Minnesota—The Prosperity Promised by Crops—Notable Sales at 
Duluth—Railroad Extensions into Timber—Lake Shipping in Full Force— Minnesota 
Litigation of Moment—A Stillwater Business Change. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., May 28.—The delivery of logs 
at Minneapolis by rail is now on in earnest and will 
be continued for the next three months without inter- 
ruption. Some idea of the operations being carried 
on by two of the prominent local lumber firms can be 
obtained when it is known that these two firms will 
have delivered before the end of the season 60,000,000 
feet of logs, all rail. A further fact that shows the 
impetus given to the movement of logs by railroad 
is noted in the weekly arrivals, which will amount to 
about 500 cars. Six or eight trains will be tied up 
all summer on the Northern Pacific road in the log 
traffic, and work will be jurnished to sixteen or twenty 
train crews on the Northern Pacific and the Brainerd & 
Northern roads in bringing these logs to this point. 

The two concerns who will bring in such a large 
quantity of logs are the Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Com- 
pany and the Backus-Brooks Company. ‘The former will 
bring in a total of 20,000,000 feet of logs and the latter 
a total of 40,000,000 feet. The Backus-Brooks Com- 
pany began the transportation of logs all rail last 
season during the drouth, when it was most difficult 
to bring logs down in the drives. The experiment proved 
such a success and the added expense compared with 
the total benefits was so insignificant that the Backus- 
Brooks Company went into all rail logging operations 
on a larger scale this year. It has been receiving logs 
in this way for nearly a month now and the logs are 
delivered to it by the Northern Pacific railway on a 
regular schedule of one trainload of forty-five cars 
each day. This aggregates 300,000 feet of logs daily, 
or over 2,000,000 feet a week. 

The Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company’s first train- 
load of logs arrived the middle of last week and was 
dumped at the landing. The company has also arranged 
a regular schedule with the railroad for the delivery 
of its logs. It will receive a trainload of forty-five 
cars every other day during the next three months. 

Under this new arrangement these two concerns will 
have plenty of logs to keep their mills in operation 
throughout the summer, even if the Mississippi run dry. 

Local lumber manufacturers are watching these oper- 
ations with a great deal of interest and citizens of 
Minneapolis, no matter whether they know a 2x4 from 
finish lumber, are pointing with pride to the achieve- 
ments of the two lumbering companies in surmounting 
the obstacles that nature occasionally places in the way 
of local lumber manufacturing interests. This sentiment 
is reflected in the decision of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce to keep a daily record of the receipts of 
logs. 

Market Conditions Excellent. 


Crop conditions in this section of the country were 
never better than at the present time, and prospects 
now seem to favor one of the largest northwestern crops 
on record. The heavy and continuous rains nearly all 
of last week worked a wonderful change in the crop 
situation. Previous to these rains some of the pessi- 
mists were indulging in the usual prediction that the 
crops would be a partial if not a complete failure, and 
timid business men were preparing to get under cover. 
Returning travelers who have been through Minnesota 
and the Dakotas since the latter part of last week 
report that wheat and all other cereals are in fine 
shape and fairly well advanced for the season. Some 
of these travelers are so enthusiastic that they almost 
break the bounds of reason in the extravagance of their 
assertions. They claim that if the crops are as bounti- 
ful as it is now anticipated they will be the northwest 
will see the greatest building boom in its entire his- 
tory. In many sections they report that farmers have 
not built necessary buildings for two years and the 
waiting to complete or undertake plans decided upon 
some time ago will materialize in a building boom this 
fall. 

W. F. Brooks, of the Backus-Brooks Company, this 
week depicted conditions as they actually are at Minne- 
apolis when he said: 

The local consumption of lumber is very large in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul at the present time. This does not 
show up on the table of shipments, because the lumber is 
consumed at home, but nevertheless it is an assured fact 
and one that is patent to all who are identified with the 
local business. Box and manufacturers in general are usu- 
ally heavy consumers of lumber and are taking large quanti- 
ties than in some time, while the quantity going into local 
building improvements is so large that it is worthy of special 
note. The number of residences and smaller frame buildings 


being erected, which is phenomenal, is responsible for this 
very active consumption at the present time: 


Other lumber dealers who are in touch with local 
conditions in this city are of practically the same opin- 
ion as Mr. Brooks, and as these gentlemen are very 
conservative in their statements along this line it is 
more than evident they have not over stated local con- 
ditions. 

Logging Conditions, 


During the past week the water gage has shown 
that the stage of water in the river is falling off to 
some extent. It is not in any way interfering with 
work at the sorting gap and conditions are character- 
ized as very satisfactory in logging operations at this 
point. It is reported that there are enough logs above 





Minneapolis, available for immediate requirements, to 
last another month. The drive above Brainerd is being 
brought down slowly by the Northern Boom Company, 
but is not being pushed. It is expected that it will 
go over the dam at, Brainerd some time next week. 
During the week which commenced last Wednesday 
the record of logs brought in by rail was kept for the 
first time. It showed that 361 cars of logs were deliv- 
ered in the five days ending Monday night. It is esti- 
mated that each car contained 6,000 log feet and on 
this basis the total receipts of logs were 2,106,000 feet. 
Minor Mention. 


W. M. Bolcom, of the H. C. Boleom Lumber Company, 
Winona, Minn., passed through Minneapolis this week 
on his way to the Pacific coast, 

Among northwestern lumber dealers at Minneapolis 
during the past week were the following: A. G. Nevins, 
Madison, 8. D.; G. Eliason, Montevideo, Minn.; John 
T. Lee, Brandon, 8. D.; C. R. Simons, Simons & Co., 
Lakeview, Iowa; E. A. Poyneer, Tama, Iowa; A. FE. 
Blodgett, Wisconsin Lumber Company, Faribault, Minn. ; 
C. B. Gowdy, Britt, lowa; S. Holen, St. James, Minn. 

Smith & Wyman, sash and door manufacturers in 
this city, have recently placed their new factory in 
full operation. A representative of the firm recently 
stated that the Wheaton & Reynolds factory which the 
firm has been using since the fire will be continued in 
operation for some weeks in order to handle the large 
number of orders which have accumulated during the 
past two months. 

The factory of the Northwestern Compo-Board Com- 
pany was again placed in operation this week after hav- 
ing been closed for nearly two months. On March 12 
a fire which originated in the dry kilns of the factory 
destroyed a larger part of the building and it was 
found necessary to suspend operations until both the 
factory and kilns could be rebuilt. This work has now 
been completed and the company is in a position actively 
to enter the field again with its products. In rebuild- 
ing the kilns the company has used special precautions 
to prevent a repetition of the former disaster. The 
portion of the factory in which the kilns are located 
is constructed of fire proof material and is_ fully 
equipped with automatic sprinklers. W. H. Springer, 
secretary and manager of the company, states that the 
factory will be operated both day and night until the 
orders which have accumulated during the inactivity 
of the factory shall be disposed of and a sufficient stock 
prepared for immediate shipments. 

C. 8. Fay, of Morrison & Fay, Minneapolis, will shortly 
start for a pleasure trip of several weeks in the east. 
He will visit the Buffalo exposition and his old home 
in New England before his return to this city. 

S. H. Bowman, of the S. H. Bowman Lumber Com- 
pany, is in Chicago on business this week. He will 
start for his mills in Louisiana shortly after his return 
to Minneapolis. 

The Fullerton Lumber Company has sold its yard at 
Atwater, Minn., to L. N. Larson, of that place. 

James G. Wallace, of the firm of Wallace & White, 
has recently returned to Minneapolis from a six weeks’ 
trip in North Dakota, He reports a most promising out- 
look in that state and expresses the opinion that a 
large amount of lumber will be consumed in North 
Dakota should present conditions continue until har- 
vest. Mr. Wallace is now in Chicago looking after busi- 
ness matters for his firm. 

Capt. T. H. Stevens, general agent for the Amery 
Lumber Company and the Willow River Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to this city from a business trip to 
Sioux Falls, 8. D., and Sioux City, Ia. 

FE. Blaisdell, with the Fenwood Lumber Company, 
Wausau, Wis., was in Minneapolis a few days last 
week, calling on the dealers of hardwood lumber. 

Daniel MacGillis, of the well known cedar firm of 
MacGillis & Gibbs, Milwaukee, was in Minneapolis one 
day last week, going from here to Escanaba, Mich., 
where his firm has a large cedar distributing yard. 
MacGillis & Gibbs are this season handling Idaho white 
pine, having purchased the output of two mills, one 
at Coeur d’Alene and another at Moscow, Idaho. They 
are having a ready sale for this white pine lumber in 
Nebraska, Colorado and adjacent territory. 

F. J. Lang, of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Hermansville, Mich., has been in Minneapolis this 
week calling on many customers of his company and 
incidentally talking of the merits of its celebrated IXL 
maple flooring. 

C. M. McCoy, the Minneapolis wholesaler of west 
coast lumber, returned Tuesday morning from a week’s 
visit to Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming and Montana 
points, in the interest of his growing business. He 
spent a day at Deadwood, 8S. D., in the Black Hills 
country, where he says he was hypnotized by some friends 
and induced to witness a fistic match between two gen- 
tlemen of color, a sport which seems to be quite popular 
in that section of the country. Speaking of the busi- 
ness and trade situation in that section, Mr. McCoy 
says that the demand for west coast lumber is good 
and that recent heavy rains have greatly aided the crops 
and that farmers and merchants are hopeful of a gel 
erous harvest this year. 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutH, Mrnn., May 28.—There has been a good 
deal of stir in the lumber market the past few days, 
and a number of eastern buyers have been here; some 
are here still waiting to make purchases. The top prices 
of the year have been paid for what has been sold. 
The Red Cliff Lumber Company has sold 2,100,0000 feet 
of No. 3 and better, 1,400,000 feet of Sand river and 
700,000 feet of Frog bay stock, at $18, which is a 
remarkable price. This lumber is noted for softness 
and quality. Some 3,000,000 feet of Kehl stock on 
the Lesure docks has been sold and the 2,800,000 feet 
of Bates & McDonald stock has been sold to the Amer- 
ican Lumber Company, for working down at Superior. 
Other sales have been made and several are now pend- 

y. 

a important timber sale has been made by Ken- 
neth McDonald, of this city. The timber is the Bardon 
& Pleas and Culligan tracts, near Beaver bay, down 
the north shore. It amounts to 105,000,000 feet and 
the price was an even $4 a thousand feet, or $420,000. 
This timber was bought less than two years ago, at 
prices varying from $1.50 up. Of the entire lot only 
about 5,000,000 feet cost up to $2 a thousand, which 
indicates the profit in the deal. The buyers in the 
present instance are the Weyerhaeuser interests at Clo- 
quet. Of the payments $150,000 was in cash and 
the balance on or before two years. There are some 
small sales of timber under way, going to various con- 
suming interests. A. T. Bliss has sold to D. T. Adams 
a one-quarter interest in some lands in 59-15 for $20,- 
000. ‘The lands contain iron ore in probability. 

Contracts will be let in a few days for fifty miles 
of the proposed Duluth, Virginia & Rainy Lake road, 
which is now under survey. The engineers have found 
an excellent route for a long distance north from Vir- 
ginia, the grade being less than 1 percent and the 
curvature very light. The road will tap timber imme- 
diately on its construction and the first few miles 
will open a very considerable stumpage. Most of the 
timber along the line is controlled by the builders, who 
have in their ownership 1,000,000,000 feet, with as much 
more under their control. Some of the timber is held 
in Minneapolis and Cloquet, and 40,000,000 feet are 
owned by the W. T. Bailey Lumber Company, of Vir- 
ginia, so that the bulk of the logs brought out will 
probably feed mills in this city. There is much valu- 
able farming land along the line and some excellent 
town sites. 

A large dock has been built at Two Harbors for the 
shipment of pulpwood and several cargoes have already 
gone to the Hammermill Paper Company at Erie. 

The St. Louis Lumber Company has taken a contract 
to saw 8,000,000 feet of logs for W. H. Gilbert, of Ash- 
land, and they will be brought in at once. These are 
south shore logs and are in addition to the big con- 
tract Mr. Gilbert has with Murray & Jones. This will 
give the St. Louis mill a day run for the season. 

Logs are coming in rapidly from points along the 
shore, the rivers are high and running freely and the 
tugs engaged in towing are all hard at work. The daily 
delivery at the mills is very large. 

Powers & Simpson are now hauling from their head- 
quarters near Hibbing to the Mississippi river. They 
have 10,000,000 feet to put in and will be about two 
months at the job. 

The Sturgeon River Lumber Company has reopened 
one of its camps at Colby, on the eastern Mesaba, and 
will rebuild and improve the Partridge river dam dur- 
ing the summer. 

Doyle & Armstrong have taken a contract at Iron 
River to log about 800,000 feet for the Eddy Lumber 
Company, which will be sawn at Iron River. 

Shipments of lumber for the past ten days have been 
as follows: 


Schooner Vinland, Tonawanda......... 
Steamer Viking, Tonawanda........... 
Schooner Arenac, Tonawanda ......... 
Steamer Lizzie Madden, Tonawanda.... 
Steamer Moore, Tonawanda 
Steamer Matena, Buffalo 


1,250,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
700,000 
900,000 
600,000 





Schooner Warnington, Tonawanda...... 700,000 
Schooner Iron City, Tonawanda ....... 950,000 
Schooner Angus Smith, Cleveland ... 850,000 
Steamer BE. Smith, Tonawanda...... 700,000 
Steamer Valkaska, Buffalo ............ 550,000 


Steamer Lindsay, Cleveland 1,000,000 


800,000 


Schooner Brightie, Tonawanda 


Schooner Woolson, Tonawanda ........ 900,000 
Steamer Bradley, Tonawanda ......... 850,000 
Schooner Gebhart, Cleveland .......... 500,000 
Steamer McGregor, Cleveland ......... 700,000 
Steamer Holland, Bay City ........... 400,000 


Steamer Zilla, Tonawanda 
Schooner Rhoda Emily, Cleveland ...... 560,000 
Schooner Scotia, Buffalo .............. 

Steamer Amazonas, Buffalo 
Steamer Pringle, Tonawanda ......... 500,000 





Schooner Sweetheart, Tonawanda ...... 800,000 
Schooner Harrison, Tonawanda ... 775,000 
Schooner Plymouth, Tonawanda .. 950,000 
Schooner Jenness, Tonawanda 475,000 
Steamer Tuttle, Cleveland ............ 700,000 

SOG. ivecveceenewecesesdcdvectes 21,510,000 





NORTHERN MINNESOTA NOTES. 


Duturn, Minn., May 27.—The Northwestern Manu- 
facturing Company, of this city, extensive manufac- 
turer of logging and driving tools and logging sleds, 
last week bought the business and equipment of the 
Northwestern Supply Company, which latter concern 
was successor to the old Clyde Iron Works. The office 
of the Northwestern Manufacturing Company has been 
moved to the larger and more commodious office of the 
Northwestern Supply Company. The Northwestern 

anufacturing Company will continue to run the busi- 
ness of its old plant in addition to the new one, and 

ides manufacturing its old line of goods will do a 


general machine shop business, making a specialty of 
saw mill repair work, and will also manufacture gaso- 
line engines and log loaders. The capital stock of the 
Northwestern Manufacturing Company has been in- 
creased to $100,000 and officers are: C. A. Luster, 
president and treasurer; E. P. Stone, vice-president; 
George C. Stone, secretary. 

The mill of the Nebagamon Lumber Company, at Lake 
Nebagemain, Wis., is running nicely this season. Two 
crews are employed on shifts of ten hours each. The 
company has a fair stock of lumber on hand and is 
enjoying a fine trade. Its logging railroad is being 
extended north from the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 
railroad tracks out into the company’s timber, and 
three logging camps are being operated through the 
summer. <A long new dock has been built out into the 
lake from which logs are dumped into the water from 
the logging trains. 

The Nebagamon Lumber Company is building a fine 
new office building. It has felt for some time that the 
large and commodious office adjoining the store in 
the center of the town was located too far from the 
mill to be convenient, and to obviate this as soon as 
the new office building, which is being erected on the 
high ground near the mill, shall be completed, the 
lumber office will be moved into it. The building will 
be but one story high but will have ample room for 
general offices with private rooms for the managers 
of the different departments and for John P. Weyer- 
haeuser, the general manager. 

The mills of Cloquet are all busy on what promises 
to be a very prosperous season’s run. S. 8S. Johnson, of 
the Johnson-Wentworth Company, says that the demand 
for white pine lumber is all that can be desired. The 
mill, equipped with three band mills, is running night 
and day. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
roads are changing the location of their tracks near the 
mill so as to give the company more room for loading 
platforms. 

The new mill of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company, 
three miles east of Cloquet, is beginning’ to be visible. 
A large boarding house and several smal! houses for 
the accommodation of the laboring men are now com- 
pleted and the frame of the mill structure is now up. 
it is expected that the new mill will be ready for opera- 
tion about midsummer. 





RECENT MINNESOTA LITIGATION. 

Du.LutTH, MINN., May 28.—The “Virginia fire cases” 
have been closed so far as chapter one is concerned 
by a verdict for all that was asked by the plaintiff 
against the Moon & Kerr Lumber Company. This ver- 
dict is for $5,250 and is for the destruction of the 
shop and dwelling of Ole Halvorsen at Virginia last 
June, when the mill of the company was destroyed. 

The contention of the plaintiff was that the refuse 
and shaving fire at the mill was handled carelessely, 
resulting in the destruction of the specific property 
in question. There were five cases for this term, that 
of Halvorsen being the only one tried. The defendants 
contended that they were not careless and that, in any 
event, the fire in the town began from a fire in Hal- 
vorsen’s shop which started the destruction of the 
village. They also claimed that the wind was not in 
a direction that would have permitted it to have caught 
the village from the mill. The case was warmly con- 
tested, the trial lasting ten days and an army of wit- 
nesses being examined. 

Mr. Moon expresses much surprise at the result. 
said: 

Isaac L. Kerr and I hold each 27% percent of the stock, 
Mr. Weyerhaeuser having the rest. As near as I can figure 
there is about $1,000,000 of damage money resting on the 
same testimony and on the same rulings, and each of the 
cases will have to be tried. We shall, of course, carry the 


cases to the highest courts and fight the best we know how. 
We shall not compromise a single case. 


An attempt to get a new trial will be made at once, 
but such were the knowledge and skill of counsel on 
both sides that it is doubtful if a reopening can be 
found. It will then be appealed to the state supreme 
court, the court of last resort. 

Another case decided the same day was that of 
H. Stevens vs. the Clark-Jackson Lumber Company for 
$1,999 for personal injury damages. He was given all 
he asked, it being the only injury case of the term in 
which the plaintiff secured any sizable verdict. Stev- 
ens was a millwright and was terribly hurt by being 
caught on a shaft by a projecting set screw. The screw 
did not project half an inch but his coat caught and 
wound about it. The attorney for the plaintiff laid 


He 


great stress upon the fact that after the accident the 


company did not replace the screw by another not pro- 
jecting, and this seemed to have weight with the jury, 
though it was evident that to have made such substi- 
tution would have been an implied confession of prior 
negligence and would have been so construed by the 
plaintiff. 

Last week the latest decision in the Ely Lake - Cloquet 
Lumber Company cases was noted, and it was stated 
that the decision was for the settlers. This, it turns 
out, was an error. It seems that the clerk in announc- 
ing the decision reversed the facts and announced that 
the settlers had won, when in point of fact the com- 
pany won, Judge Sanborn upholding Judge Lochren. 
The correction of the clerk’s error came along a day 
later. 





ON THE MENOMINEE. 

Merritt, Wis., May 28.—In the death of Henry W. 
Wright, president of the H. W. Wright Lumber Com- 
pany, his family, his friends, the city, the state, have 
had an irreparable loss. He occupied a sphere in many 
ways peculiarly his own and one that reflected benefits 


on all with whom he came in contact. His loss will be 
keenly felt. 

“Jack” Anderson has returned from a few weeks 
spent at Hot Springs, Ark., for recuperation, and he 
feels much better for it. 

Timothy O’Connor has again gone to Seattle, Wash., 
to look after his timber interests in that country. 

Robert McInnis will depart in a few days for the 
west and as soon as matters can be arranged John 
McInnis, sr., and his other sons will also go west, as 
they have extensive timber holdings the other side of 
the Rockies. ° 

The office of state timber inspector has been abolished, 
effective June 1. The duties of the office will here- 
after be performed by the chief clerk of the land office. 

W. D. Connor, of the Connor Lumber Company, Marsh- 
field, has donated $2,500 for a free public library in 
his home city. 

Grand Rapids is pleased with the assurance that a 
second box factory is about to be put into operation 
within its borders. 

Kennedy & Empey, who have been logging near Elm 
City, this county, the past year, have bought a tract 
of timber about eight miles out from the city and will 
put in a portable mill with which they can cut from 
10,000 to 15,000 feet of lumber a day. 

O. W. Avery is building a new saw mill on the site 
of the old Neville mill at Eagle River, and will soon 
have it in operation. 

A. W. Brown and wife, of Rhinelander, will go next 
week to Aurora, N. Y., to attend the commencement 
exercises at Wellesly College, which their daughter is 
attending; then to New York to meet their son, Luther, 
who is returning from Europe: They will all visit the 
Pan-American Exposition before returning home. 

The St. Paul road has completed the survey of the 
branch from Foss Spur to Blaek Alder lake and Trout 
City and the work of grading will soon follow. 





CENTRAL MICHIGAN NEWS. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., May 27.—L. Wiesman, of Far- 
well, has just completed his heading mill and has begun 
to manufacture stock. 

The Lewanee Hoop Company, of Jasper, has increased 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $40,000. 

J. H. Bonnell, president of the Hackley-Bonnell Lum- 
ber company, has returned from a two weeks’ trip in 
the south, looking over timber lands. 

George Love, of Charlotte, has bought a lumber yard 
at Flushing, Genesee county. 

Shay & Son, of Harbor Springs, have extended their 
railroad about a mile and a half this spring, and ex- 
pect to reach the Carey & Stutsman mills by July 1}. 
In the meantime the road will haul lumber from the 
Race mill. 

J. V. L. Simmons, representing the Gabriel-Allison 
Hardwood Lumber Company, of Philadelphia, has been 
in the state during the week. The company has locating 
offices in the western states and Canada and expects to 
open two offices in Michigan, one of which will be in 
this city. 

The East Jordan Lumber Company will have over 
100 men employed in building its extension of railroad 
this summer, 

State Trespass Agent Russell seized and marked be- 
tween 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 feet of logs on the Au 
Sable & Northwestern railroad, cut from state tax 
lands in Cummings township, Osceola county, by H. M. 
Loud’s Sons. After the seizure of the logs the ps sm 
paid the taxes, but Land Commissioner Wildey refused 
to release the logs. 

A. McAfee, of Lakeview, has been elected secretary 
and treasurer of the Big Bay Lumber Company, capital- 
ized at $100,000, which will erect this summer a saw and 
shingle mill at Lake Independence, twenty-eight miles 
from Marquette. Next spring a stave and heading mill, 
and probably a band mill, will be put in. The com- 
pany owns 12,250 acres, with pine mostly cut off, and 
it will work up elm, cedar, spruce, birch, basswood and 
maple, It is estimated there is 90,000,000 feet of lumber 
in sight and 100,000,000 shingles. The saw mill, which 
will be moved from Lakeview, will have 25,000 feet ca- 
pacity and the shingle mill from 50,000 to 100,000 ca- 
yacity, 
ihn, ash and birch are very dull in the Grand Rapids 
market. 


A STILLWATER CHANGE OF INTERESTS. 

The Staples-Atlee Sawmill Company, of Stillwater, 
Minn., last week ceased its identity as a manufactur- 
ing operation by the formal] transfer, through purchase, 
to George H. Atwood, who bought the assets of the 
Staples-Atlee company but does not assume any of its 
liabilities and is not subject to any of its stock 
obligations. Mr. Atwood has put a crew of 100 to 
125 men at work in the mill, in which hasty repairs 
have been made to take care of pressing contracts, pend- 
ing complete overhauling and improvements at the end 
of the season, until which time the mill will be oper- 
ated as a two band saw miil, with a complete set of new 
saws. Repairs to the gang will take about a month, 
when that part of the mill will be started up. 

The total consideration involved was $37,500, in which 
Mr. Atwood secures St. Croix Boom Corporation stock 
valued at $12,000. The new purchase will be known 
as the Atwood “B” saw mill, to distinguish it from 
the “A” or “lower” mill owned by Mr. Atwood. By 
the new acquisition Mr. Atwood has a cutting capacity 
at Stillwater of about 85,000,000 feet annually, besides 
which he operates the Atwood Lumber Company plant 
at Willow River, which cuts about 25,000,000 feet an- 
nually. Stock has already been secured to run the 
Stillwater mills for several years. Aside from the mill 

roper, the pores transferred includes 300 acres of 
Ee » part of which is a good farm. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Crop Reports Most Encouraging—Rumors of Wheat Pest Devastation Overdrawn— Importance 
of the Lake Borgne Canal—A Six Million Foot Cypress Order—The Gulf 
Coast Export Trade—In Texas and Tennessee. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 28.—There was much relief 
among local wholesalers last week when reports from 
the western country showed that there had been wet 
weather and that the drouth was broken. They now 
feel that there is no doubt as to the crop outlook, and 
a big crop invariably means a heavy fall business. 
Wheat, corn, oats and all fruits are in excellent shape 
and the period of uncertainty is over. This means 
much to the lumber industry of this section and its 
strengthening effects are already noticeable. 

There has been little change in the local situation since 
last report. The demand for all building lumbers is 
brisk and the outlook, the same as then, is brighter 
than it has ever been before at this season. Influences 
are at work which prevent the development of the 
factory trade to even normal proportions and those who 
cater to this trade are positively the only ones in this 
market who make complaint at the situation. The 
hardwood people say there are too many building jobs 
which call for cypress and yellow pine finish to satisfy 
them, but they take satisfaction out of the fact that 
all lines of local factory consumption are heavy despite 
the small amount of lumber these factories are buy- 
ing at the present time. 

Receipts of this market during the past week were 
greater than during the preceding week, while ship- 
ments were less. This same could have been reported of 
the preceding week and it is an indication of the pres- 
ent heavy local consumption. The report for the week 
shows receipts to have aggregated 28,491,000 feet, while 
shipments were 17,928,000 feet. The report comes out 
of the southern country that continued dry weather and 
an abundance of cars make it comparatively easy to 
move the product of the mills as rapidly as it is ready 
for shipment, and the only complaints at delays are 
caused by the fact that the mills are behind and not 
because there are no cars. 

With the labor troubles which are affecting the local 
planing mills the situation is worse than it was a week 
ago and several mills have been forced to close down. 
They have so arranged the majority of their contracts 
thut they are in a position to stand a long siege. Besides, 
they feel that they would rather settle the labor matter 
at the present time than to have trouble when the great 
rush incident to the World’s Fair shall set in. There 
are still hopes of a speedy and amicable adjustment of 
the differences, especially as there is no dispute as to 
wages, but the mills are not disposed to recognize the 
unions in any way. 

The hardwood people put on a dull mouth when dis- 
cussing the present situation, but they are very hopeful 
as to the future. The fact that the present consump- 
tion of hardwoods is enormous and that a part of the 
trouble is caused by a surplus of stock in the hands of the 
consumers gives ample ground on which they can base 
their hopes as to the future and, as there is no reason 
to believe that there will be a decrease in the consumption 
during the summer, the situation is not so bad after all. 
From a local point of view, the decrease in receipts is 
materially aiding the situation. The feeling the fac- 
tories and other consumers had that there are immense 
quantities of lumber at the mills is gradually being over- 
come. 

Yellow pine wholesalers do not yet note any decrease in 
demand for their product and all the local people say 
that their mills are fully as well supplied with orders 
as at any time within the past few months. Their 
stocks are in very bad shape and they are swapping 
orders around with each other and soliciting orders for 
mixed lots rather than straight cars of one item. On 
the other hand, retailers are inclined to send in large 
orders for one item and there are numerous calls for 
quick shipment, which indicates the poor condition of 
retail stocks. The demand is not all confined to yard 
stock, the timber mills and those which cater to the car 
trade being fully as busy as are the others, 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, says that he is unable to say anything 
except what is extremely favorable concerning the pres- 
ent yellow pine situation. The mills of his company are 
being pushed to their fullest capacity and even then are 
unable to keep pace with the demand. The Arkadelphia 
mill, which is being rebuilt to replace the mill which 
was recently burned, will have one side in operation by 
June 15 and will be running full blast soon thereafter. 

The Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Company is opening 
up a branch retail yard at Old Manchester road and 
Shaw avenue, in the extreme western part of the city. 
This yard will have a capacity of 5,000,000 feet and will 
take care of the business of this company in the suburbs. 

F, W. Brown, of the F. W. Brown Lumber Company, 
Lincoln, Neb., is in the city today, the main object of 
his visit being to place orders for 1,500,000 feet of yel- 
low pine to be used in the construction of the Bennett 
building in Omaha. 

At the offices of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company 
it was stated that present business conditions are very 
satisfactory and that a large amount of lumber is being 
sold through the St. Louis office. 

There have been persistent rumors floating around 


this market that the Paddock-Hawley Iron Store Com- 
pany, of this city, had purchased the plant of the Desha 
Lumber Company at Arkansas City, Ark. R. J. Briscoe, 
manager of the St. Louis office of the Desha company, 
says that the mill has merely been leased for a period of 
one year, with privilege of a two-year extension, and 
that there was also a sale of 2,540 acres of the timber 
holdings of the company. The Paddock-Hawley company 
is also to take the logs in the boom and under contract. 
It is the intention of the Paddock-Hawley people to 
operate the mill with the idea in view of supplying 
themselves with wagon material and such other stock 
as usually is handled by an iron store company, this 
being one of the largest heavy hardware houses in the 
country. 

Among the recent visitors to the city was E. Searle, of 
the Searle & Chapin Lumber Company, Lincoln, Neb., 
who was looking for 1,500,000 feet of yellow pine for 
shipment to Sioux City, Iowa. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., May 27.—With local wholesalers 
the volume of May business will exceed that of any pre- 
vious May as correspondingly has been the record of the 
previous months of 1901. Some wholesalers report that 
their orders for May will fall a little short of the April 
business, but most of them say their May demand will 
just about equal that of April. The total business of the 
wholesalers here this month will show a slight decrease 
from that of April, but is far ahead of what was expected 
for May. ‘There has been a falling off in country demand 
but not as much as was anticipated, and the line yard 
concerns here who operate in Kansas and Oklahoma 
report the demand far ahead of this time last year and 
say that regardless of the fact that farmers are sup- 
posed to be busy in their fields there is a good deal of 
lumber going from the yards into the country right along. 
May trade has been helped materially by activity in town 
improving all over this territory, and this demand has 
largely offset the lack of country orders. 

It is found that reports of widespread damage to wheat 
by pests of various kinds were largely rumors, and 
authentic reports from the wheat belt of Kansas and 
Oklahoma are to the effect that no more damage has been 
done than in former years and that the crop will be fully 
as great or greater than that of 1900. They are now 
having ideal wheat weather and dealers in the wheat 
country of Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma are jubilant 
over the prospects. 

A slump in demand next month would be a relief to 
many manufacturers. If any of the mills have been able 
to get stock ahead this month it has not been reported 
and a lull in the demand would enable manufacturers to 
clean up their old orders and possibly to accumulate 
stock and get their piles better assorted for the fall 
trade. After wheat harvest the dealers in the wheat 
country will begin rushing orders and will ‘want the 
stock quickly, and it is a question if the manufacturers 
will be in any kind of shape to make prompt shipments 
by fall. 

Firmness characterizes the markets and while in some 
instances concessions are being made on certain items 
this has no effect on the market and dealers wanting 
mixed cars for prompt shipment are paying the list, the 
same as they have for the past two or three months. 
At this place there are no apprehensions of any serious 
weakness during the next six weeks and it is conceded 
by all that if prices shall hold up until July there will 
be no weakness shown through the fall season. 

Will A, Pickering left here Sunday night for a two 
weeks’ trip to the mills of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Company, at Pickering, La. 

Joe Bernardin has been at the mill plants of William 
Buchanan for the past ten days. He is expected to 
return home Thursday. 

R. L. Richolson, of Osborne, Kan., was in the city last 
week. He has sold his yard at that place and was on his 
way south, to look over timber lands along the Kansas 
City Southern, where he may invest. 

C. F. King, of Buckner, Mo., in the city to-day, has 
just sold his yard at that place to J. C. Jones, of Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., and expects to do a little traveling before 
going into the lumber business again. 

H. C. Taylor, of Lyons, Kan., is here this week, having 
just returned from Beaumont, where he is interested in 
oil lands, 
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FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., May 27.—The plant of the Rud- 
dock Cypress Company, Ruddock, La., is again in full 
operation, after having been closed down for thirty 
days undergoing repairs of a most extensive character. 
While the plant was shut down much new and improved 
machinery was put in. The Ruddock mill, according to 
T. J. McCarthy, secretary and manager, who has just 
returned from the plant, now enjoys the distinction 
of having the largest steam feeds ever built. They 
are 14 inches in diameter and 52 feet long. The car- 
riages, which are part of the recently added improve- 
ments, are new and built of steel. A novel device has 
been introduced in the mill in the way of a patent log 
turner. The machine turns the logs away from the 
head blocks, thus avoiding the damage to lumber which 
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it is almost impossible to escape in the use of the 
steam nigger. Mr. McCarthy says the Ruddock mil] 
has the first complete machine of the kind in use. Ajj 
the machinery was built by the D. Clint Prescott 
Company, Menominee, Mich., under his direction. The 
Ruddock mill now has its own electric lighting plant 
and one of the best equipped private machine shops in 
the state. This shop, in addition to all the modern 
machine tools, is furnished with a large air compressor 
and a full equipment of pneumatic tools, 

W. J. Poitevent, manager of the Poitevent & Fayre 
Lumber Company, Pearl River, Miss., reports that his 
plant has just put in three new carriages and that the 
company is contemplating taking out the gang saw in 
the mill and replacing it with a band mill.. This would 
mean putting in a new trimmer and another set of liye 
rolls. The company is now figuring on letting the 
contracts for this work. The changes in contempla- 
tion will, if carried through, result in increasing of the 
plant’s output from 130,000 feet a day, its present 
capacity, to 150,000 feet. The Pelican Mill, in New 
Orleans, now owned by this company, which overhauled 
it and improved it greatly when it took charge some time 
ago, is now cutting with its single circular outfit over 
55,000 feet a day, and sometimes running as high 
as 72,000 and 73,000. Before the present management 
took hold 40,000 feet was a good cut. 

Wood Beal, of J. D. Lacey & Co., left for Chicago this 
evening. J. D. Lacey, the head of the firm, and Victor 
Thrane are already in Chicago. 

S. L. Benz, secretary and treasurer of the Queen & 
Crescent Lumber Company, Nicholson, Miss., spent Sat- 
urday and Sunday in New Orleans, as usual. 

Lumbermen along Mississippi sound were greatly 
pleased over the news that the Lake Borgne canal will 
be open for business early in June. Several prominent 
exporters today expressed the opinion that this canal 
will be the means of increasing the exports of pine 
lumber through New Orleans tenfold the first year, 
They say that the canal will not only make it possible 
to reach ship side without breaking bulk once, and thus 
save a great deal of expense, but that they are able 
to get much better ocean freight rates from New Orleans 
than from Ship Island. The reason they give for this 
is that ship agents are willing to take from 100,000 
to 300,000 feet of lumber on nearly every trip to fill 
up with and are thus able to give much more satis- 
factory rates than when they take an entire cargo of 
lumber, as it is necessary to do when a vessel loads at 
Ship Island. In other words, when exporting through 
New Orleans lumber enjoys reduced rates by reason of 
its utility in filling space which otherwise would be 
unoccupied in the trip across. 

The demand for cypress lumber in 3-inch thicknesses 
is something phenomenal. Today the Southern Cypress 
Lumber Selling Company received an inquiry for 6,000,- 
000 feet of 3-inch stock, to be delivered 1,000,000 feet a 
month for six months. Prices were not made for the 
reason that the mills of the company could not under- 
take to furnish the stock as the bill called for it. They 
have orders for this grade of lumber to last for sixty 
or ninety days and no orders are being accepted just 
now for immediate delivery. 

Capt. John Dibert, the well known cypress man, re- 
turned from New York a day or so ago, having spent two 
weeks in the metropolis. His little outing was but 
the preliminary of the extended vacation he promises 
himself this summer. 

President Joseph Rathborne, of the Louisiana Cypress 
Company, will return the latter part of the week from 
Chicago. He has been away for about two months, and 
his many friends are anxious to see him again. 
vices from Col. Rathborne are to the effect that his rest 
has done him a world of good. He certainly had a vaca- 
tion coming to him for he has allowed himself no vaca- 
tion for the past five years, sticking closely to the man- 
agement of his magnificent plant at Harvey. F. A. 
Keep, vice president of the company, is now in New 
York, from which port he expects to sail, within the next 
week or so, for an extended trip in Europe. : 

The directors of the Southern Cypress Luniber Selling 
Company will meet June 6. There was to have been @ 
meeting last week, but it was postponed, owing to the 
absence of several of the directors. 

The Wilberts are waiting to see what the government 
is going to do at the locks in Placquemines before they 
rebuild their “Big Jim” mill, which was destroyed by 
fire some months ago. There is not the slightest doubt 
that they will replace the plant just as soon as they 
can size up the situation. A. Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & 
Shingle Company has enormous holdings of cypress, and 
does not intend to go along with one mill any longer than 
it can help. ? 

Hon. Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, was in New 
Orleans last ‘Thursday for a day. He said that both 
his big mills were running to their full capacity and 
that business was all that could be asked. 

S. R. Guyther, of the Trellue Cypress Lumber Com- 
any, is in New York, with his invalid son. Mr. Trel- 
ue went on to consult a specialist regarding his sons 
condition. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABAMA. 


BreMineuaM, ALA., May 28.—The engagement of John 
L. Kaul, of the Sample Lumber Company, to Miss Ray 
Head, of this city, is announced. The wedding is to 
occur in June. Mr. Kaul is one of the most popular 
young men of the state and has since his residence 
here been very active in social circles. Miss Head is @ 
daughter of Justice J. C. Head, formerly of the supreme 
court of Alabama and a leading jurist of the south. Pa 

Trouble is reported likely at the Foshee mill of “8 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, where 500 men of 
employed. A strike is threatened and the officers 
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the county have asked the governor for assistance. The 

overnor ordered the military companies at Evergreen 
and Brewton to be in readiness to answer the call of 
the sheriff. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLe, ALA., May 27.—Exports for the past week 
were 16,808,193 feet of lumber and sawn timber, 39,006 
cubic feet hewn timber, 10,500 cross ties and 863 poles, 
Since September 1 Mobile has exported 84,259,627 feet 
of lumber, 842,148 cubic feet of hewn timber and 
5,853,437 cubic feet sawn timber. Mobile has taken 
second place on the gulf in the export of “wood goods” 
put it is gradually forging to the front and ere many 
years it is predicted that she will lead not only in 
“wood goods” but in all other forest products. 

During the past week the exports were as follows: 
Pascagoula, Miss., 3,515,712 feet lumber and sawn tim- 
per; Mobile, Ala., 8,886,481 feet lumber and sawn tim- 
ber, 39,006 cubic feet hewn timber and 863 poles; Jack- 
sonville, Fla., 702,000 feet lumber and 10,500 cross 
ties; Pensacola, Fla., 3,704,000 feet lumber and sawn 
timber. ; ; . } ; 

The European trade is quiet, with little new business 
offering, and the same applies to Cuba. Mexico is buy- 
ing a good deal of lumber but Mobile has long been 
shut out of the trade, owing to the difference in haul ; 
consequently the Texas mills are doing all this business. 
Two South African schedules have been placed recently 
at satisfactory prices and mill men look forward to a 
revival of this trade. South African business is quite 
satisfactory at present prices. 

Interior trade keeps the out-of-town mills busy and 
they decline to cut export orders at present prices. 
Sawn timber on a 12-cent basis would net the mill men 
about $6.50 a thousand at the mill for 30-foot average, 
while car material is netting $8.50 and up, so it is 
apparent why the interior trade is preferab‘e. 

South America is buying little at this time, but 
last month the sales of the gulf coast mills to South 
America were more than double those to all the other 
countries combined. The compilation showed sales in 
the aggregate of over 7,000,000 feet of lumber. To 
effect any sales now, however, a concession of $2 a thou- 
sand is necessary. 


SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS TRADE. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., May 25.—As was predicted, as soon 
as the dealers were assured that their orders would 
move on the new rates the business began coming in, 
and the past week there has been a good volume of 
trade. The new rates went into effect yesterday, May 
24, Under the new arrangement the common point 
rate will be 18% cents instead of 20 cents as it: has 
been for many years. Nearly all the mills have issued 
new lists on the new rates, but for common point ter- 
ritory no difference in the delivered price is observed. 
For instance, on the old 20-cent list dimension by many 
of the larger mills was quoted at $15 and it is the 
same price on the new lists on 18}-cent basis. An 
order was seen today at $14.50 on a 174-cent rate for 
dimension. This gives the status of the market and 
shows prices are being held remarkably well. Stocks 
are not being increased, so far as can be learned, and 
with a good crop this year and depleted stocks the 
manufacturers may expect higher prices for lumber 
than they ever have received. 

There is a very good inquiry from the western mar- 
kets, particularly from Kansas. These are receiving 
a little better attention than during the winter, when 
Texas dealers were absorbing all the stock that could 
be made. There has been a good business with this 
territory lately, principally in dimension. 

An unprecedented shortage continues of 2x4 sized No, 
1 common. Few mills have any lengths dry, and sev- 
eral have none dry or green. Boxing is also very short 
and easily brings $18.50 on common point basis. Clear 
flooring, ceiling, siding and finishing are very short. 
As a consequence the list, on the left hand side, is 
being strictly maintained. 

Crop prospects in Texas are bright; copious rains 

fell all over the agricultural section the past week, doing 
the cotton and corn crops much good. Rice in southern 
Louisiana and eastern Texas is coming up nicely. 
_ A late quotation by private advices from Liverpool 
18 to the effect that several steamer cargoes were 
recently offered c. i. f. that place at 42 and 43 shillings 
for a 30 cubic foot average. This is a fearfully low 
price and entirely excludes this district from cutting 
such stock. Demand for prime and sap strips is very 
good, but prices too low to admit of business. 








: EAST TENNESSEE NOTES. 

KNoxviLLE, TENN., May 28.—Business in lumber cir- 
cles is about to resume the even tenor of its way in 
tast Tennessee with slight improvement in market con- 
ditions, The damage from the storm, which in itself 
was of very slight proportions, and from the flood, 
Which was Well nigh unprecedented in the section in 
recent years, is being rapidly repaired, ‘The greatest 
damage appears to be about Elizabethton, Tenn., where 
Several lives were lost and much property destroyed. 
On the edge of western North Carolina some damage was 
done to country mills. The worst two floods in. the 
section for previous years were those of 1835 and 1867. 
The overflows of the river and damage by wind pre- 
vailed in less degree at points in west and middle Ten- 
hessee. In the former Ripley, Tenn., suffered consider- 
ably; also at Humboldt. 

The lumber and pulp mills of Gen. John T. Wilder in 

nicol county, Tennessee, together with 45,000 logs and 


& lot of lumber, the property of the Unaka Lumber Com- 
pany, were swept away. 


FURTHER ABOUT L. C. BLAZER. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week gave some in- 
formation regarding the brief career of L. C. Blazer 
(alias for John R. Davis) in posing as a lumberman 
with a mint of money, which, however, never loomed up 
on the horizon but was always located in another city. 
Further information regarding his previous career is 
now at hand, from which it appears that the sentence 
under which he was taken back to the Michigan state 
prison at Jackson was not for fraud in connection with 
the lumber business. He appeared in Detroit in 1899 
and organized a syndicate to build a summer hotel on 
the lake. Convicted on a charge of obtaining $50 by 
false representations, and while in jail awaiting sen- 
tence, he arranged with a fellow prisoner, a forger, to 
get up for him a bogus receipt showing the return pay- 
ment of the money, which came near being accepted in 
court as genuine, despite the protestations of the man 
whose name was signed to it. Davis was thereupon 
sentenced for five years, but this was reduced to two and 
one-half years later, and last December he was admitted 
to parole by Governor Pingree. 

After that he organized the Grand Lumber Company 
in Jackson and later launched a scheme to build a large 
building in Battle Creek. He drew upon a lawyer and 
other credulous people upon the strength of an alleged 
-apital, the deposit vault in which it was located being 
alleged to be in Baltimore. A key to the vault which 
he put up as collateral was taken to Baltimore for a 
look at the funds, only to discover that others had been 
there before on a similar fruitless errand. Blazer, or 
Davis, then disappeared from Michigan and went to In- 
diana and Louisiana, the story of his adventures there 
having already been told by the LuMBERMAN. 





THE PALMETTO STATE COAST. 

GEORGETOWN, 8. C., May 24.—All mills in this terri- 
tory are running full time with full supply of timber. 

The Atlantic Coast Lumber Company has not yet 
completed its second double mill, which will probably 
not be in operation before fall, when this company will 
have in operation four mills with one double cutting 
band with band resaw, two double cutting bands with 
band resaw and two double cutting bands with gang. 
The fourth is the mill of the Georgetown Lumber & 
‘Timber Company, controlled by the Atlantic Coast Lum- 
ber Company, and is fitted out with a single double cut- 
ting band. Their combined capacity will be about 500,- 
000 feet a day, and with the efforts they are instituting 
in the woods they anticipate no difficulty in supplying 
the large quantity of logs necessary. ‘To promote the 
health and comfort of its employees the company has 
purchased a large tract of land at Pawleys island, about 
twelve miles distant on the sea coast, and is putting in 
a railroad and steamer service, expecting to transport 
all those of its force who desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity to the island each night, where com- 
fortable quarters have been provided. 

The Gardner & Lacey Lumber Company, which han- 
dles only cypress lumber, is running both its saw and 
planing mills to their capacity and reports market con- 
ditions favorable. The recent floods in the several rivers 
tributary to Georgetown have enabled loggers to get 
out a large quantity of cypress. It is estimated that 
about 15,000,000 feet was floated out on the recent rise, 
and on this account this company has shut down its 
two pull boats. Its skidder, which is the latest made 
by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, and the 
heaviest it has ever turned out, will probably also shut 
down after a couple of months. 

On May 10 the saw mill of McDuffie & Wells, at Trio, 
twenty-six miles from here, exploded, completely wreck- 
ing the boiler house and part of the saw mill. Eller- 
bee McDuffie and Thomas Wells, members of the firm, 
were standing near by, and the former died Saturday 
night from the result of his injuries; Mr. Wells will 
recover, R. L. Bronson, an employee, and George Scott, 
a negro, were killed, and several others seriously injured. 
The loss is estimated at $5,000. New boilers have been 
purchased and it is expected that operations will soon 
be resumed. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 





Interviewing a Real Live Snark. 


W. B. Stillwell, Snark of the Universe and well 
known prior to his recipiency of that distinguished title 
as one of the more prominent Georgia lumbermen, was 
in Chicago last week, having come here in response to 
an invitation to act as Snark at the Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tion on Thursday evening, May 23, in which capacity he 
lent added distinction to a very distinguished observ- 
ance of the rites of Hoo-Hoo. He honored the LuMBER- 
MAN with a pleasant call while in the city, and the 
course of conversation referred to Hoo-Hoo and the 
prospects for the year in the following words: 


I believe Hoo-Hoo is the best, or one of the best, of the 
fraternal organizations I know of—and I belong to a great 
many. Its peculiar feature of gathering together those 
in the lumber trade and allied industries makes it peculiarly 
attractive to those engaged in that line. This has been my 
sentiment from the first time I heard of the order, even be- 
before I joined it. I believe we should spread our member- 
ship as widely as we can geographically, within the limits 
of the greater Hoo-Hoo number, over the entire lumber 
world; and what little I have been able to do so far in 
Hoo-Hoo I have tried to do in that direction. I believe we 
are now at the point where the order can be brought up 
to its highest standard, and that this first annual of the 
the present century at Norfolk should be made the occasion 
for it. If every member should become imbued with that 
idea, and if at the coming annual at least one brother should 
be present from every jurisdictlon—not of course meaning 
to limit the number—it would mean a great thing for Hoo- 
Hoo at this time. The serial numbers are running up pretty 


well toward the maximum limit, and many who have allowed 
their memberships to lapse are being reinstated, showing 
increased interest in the order. It is my hope to awaken the 
lumber fraternity of the Atlantic coast to the value of the 
order and get a large number of them into our ranks as a 
result of this meeting, and secure their aid in bringing the 
order up to the high standard we have set for it. I also hope 
that the members will come to that annual with a lot of good 
ideas for the benefit of the order which may be taken up 
and considered there. Thus the business meetings can be 
made of much profit, and yet be carried on promptly and 
leave ample time for the entertainment features which our 
brethren there have promised us, but which of course are 
to be kept in due subordination to the true and permanent 
interests of the order. To be a Hoo-Hoo should be to be 
above sectionalism or factionalism, and in the years to come, 
as the increasing scarcity of timber leads to greater refine- 
ment in the lumbering avocation, I have no doubt that to be 
a Hoo-Hoo will be a high honor and that we will at all times 
—_ ae waiting list of lumbermen anxious to secure 
a e. 


Mr. Stillwell referred appreciatively to the editorial in 
last week’s issue of the LUMBERMAN, which he had just 
read, entitled “The Georgia Outlook.” Referring to 
the statement that “any good, small tract should run 
at least 5,000 feet to the acre,” he said that while this 
was true it should not be taken to indicate an average 
stumpage throughout Georgia, as many tracts lumbered 
that run only 2,000 feet to the acre, while some tracts 
well timbered in spots have swamps or barren areas 
which greatly diminish the average of the tract as a 
whole. He continued: 


The main fact is, however, as the editorial so clearly 
puts it, that Georgia timber is held at too low an intrinsic 
value. It is being sold at too low a price; but, farther 
than that, it is being calculated in the same manner when 
they figure the cost of manufacturing lumber, and profits 
on timber investments which represent the enhancement of 
value since the timber was purchased are thus absorbed 
in the manufacturing operation. They figure upon original 
cost of timber instead of present intrinsic value; and there 
is where I have always argued in behalf of associations, that 
if every man would join them they would be of inestimable 
bees’ if they did no more than kept everybody posted on 
values. 

The Georgia Sawmill Association is doing a good work and 
its influence is increasing. ‘The great and only trouble is in 
getting a sufficient number of members to make the associa- 
tion a predominating influence—though I suppose this is true 
of association work everywhere. ‘Then, too, there is a great 
drawback in the failure of many who are members to attend 
the meetings. Reading a report of a meeting—even so excel- 
lent a report as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN makes—will not 
take the place of actual attendance at the meeting. The 
greatest benefit is often not in the formal proceedings; but 
you are bound to meet men there who know more than you 
do and who don’t publish what they know, but you can 
learn something from them by getting shouldev to shoulder 
with them. 

As regards the future of lumber operations in Georgia, I 
think the editorial is entirely correct in placing at ten or 
twelve years for yellow pine. We have, however, a great 
hardwood field there, an extension of the hardwood belt 
which is only now being developed in West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky and ‘Tennessee. It has not been touched at all as 
yet, except by small mills and for local uses. Our mountain 
hardwoods are as easily accessible as the timber being de- 
veloped in the regions mentioned, and in our southern swamps 
and along the rivers we have other valuable varieties which 
can easily be floated out when the proper time shall come to 


develop them. 
OPA LD LI 


A Good St. Louis Class. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 28.—For the first time in more 
than two years a Hoo-Hoo concatenation has been held 
in St. Louis. Nineteen candidates joined the order and 
there was a large crowd of local and out of town mem- 
bers present at the ceremonies. The kittens who had 
their eyes opened were: 


Henry “Pan-American” Gaus, H. Gaus & Sons Manufac- 
turing Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

John Adolphus Wilson, Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., St. 
Louis. 

Harry William Teckemeyer, Teckemeyer & Hader, St. Louis, 

Harry Cutler Trickey, Columbia Box Co., St. Louis. 

Arthur Gausche Francis, N. Y. Belting & Packing Co., St. 
Louis. 

Richmond Ellis Gulledge, W. T. Gulledge & Bro., Collins, 
Ark 


Louis Henry Mussman, Big Four Railway, St. Louis. 

William Henry Hensick, Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Co., 
St. Louis. 

Theodore William Budde, Van Cleave Lbr. Co., St. Louis. 

John Albert Michel, Eau Claire-St. Louis Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. 

Leon Elk Herrick, S. W. Crawford, De Soto, Mo. 

Donald Roy Fitzroy, Detroit Timber & Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. 

Richard Manning Fletcher, Berthold & Jennings, St. Louis. 

John Balthazer Strauch, More-Jones Brass Metal Co., 
St. Louis. 

Frank Warren Grune, Illinois Box Co., Alton, Il. 

Frederick Charles Pfander, Louis Werner Saw Mill Co., 
St. Louis. 

“General” Grant Sherman Whitslar, Lumber Trade Jour- 
nal, New Orleans. 

Mare Leonard Fleichel, So. Cypress Selling Co., St. Louis. 

Thomas Anthony Moore, Michla-Moore Lumber Co., St. 
Louis. 


Those who performed the ceremonies were: 


Snark, Harry R. Swartz; Senior Hoo-Hoo, C. J. Mans- 
field; Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. BE. Barns; Bojum, Fred J. Cooke ; 
Jabberwock, B. L. Van Cleave; Custocatian, BE. L. Roidern ; 
Scrivenoter, George E. Watson; Arcanoper, J. C. Graham; 
Gurdon, Julius Seidel. 


After the ceremonies there was the usual “on the 
roof” in the rooms of the Elks’ Club at which B. Arthur 
Johnson, Seer of the House of Ancients, and other dis- 
tinguished members aided in the entertainment. 


——_—e—eresrv 


At New Bern, N. C., May 18. 


Officers: Snark, F. R. Hyman; Senior Hoo-Hoo, John A. 
Arringdale; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. M. Jenkins; Bojum, W. C. 
Swift; Scrivenoter, C. M. Jenkins; Jabberwock, me ae 
Brooks; Custocatian, T. R. Kerr; Arcanoper, John F. Hos- 
tetter; Gurdon, John IF. Hostetter. 

Initiates : - 

Russell Ames Damon, New Bern, N. C. 

Paul Jones DeLamar, Oriental, N. C. 

Luther Atkinson Eborn, Kinston, N. C. 

Clyde Eckman Eby, New Bern, N. C. 

Harvey Walter Fox, Jacksonville, N. C. 

Thomas Gardner Hyman, New Bern, N. C. 

Orville Deville Jobson, Dover, N. C. 

William Stuart Kerr, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward Seward Rockwood, Jacksonville, N. €. 

Daniel White Richardson, Dover, N. C. 

Alston “Christmas” Shoaf, Jacksonville, N. C. 





——— 
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REORGANIZED SOUTHERN OPERATIONS. 





Personnel of Two Big [lississippi Plants—The Equipment and the Output—Advantageous 
Shipping Facilities—A Sketch of the New President and Largest Stock- 
holder—From Sawdust Pit to General Management. 





Readers of THe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have long 
known of the firm of Moreton & Helms, of Brookhaven, 
Miss. This mill was the first one in the 
south to turn out yellow pine flooring of the right 
«rade for the northern market, and it has held its rep- 
utation for excellence in this product ever since the 
start. The company was organized in 1879 and EK. H. 
Easterling has been in charge of the planing mill de- 
partment for fourteen years—a fact which should be 
taken into consideration in connection with the excel- 
lence of the product in reading the following article. 

Ek. H. Easterling is president and principal stock- 
holder in the new May-Kasterling concern located at 
Ora, Miss., and he also still retains his position of gen- 
eral manager of the Moreton & Helms concern at 
Brookhaven, and will probably continue so for many 
years. Mr. Easterling began work with the Moreton 
& Helms concern sixteen years ago as a common planing 
mill hand, feeding a planer, and he has held every po- 
sition in the saw mill business since then, gradually 
climbing up the ladder until he reached the position of 
part owner and general manager of the concern. He is 
eminently capable of managing a saw mill business and 
his many friends will be pleased to learn that he is 
president and general manager as well as stockholder in 
the new May-EKasterling Lumber Company, which has 
just purchased the C. J. Gray plant at Ora, Miss., and 
will make a very large plant of this mill. The stock- 
holders of the new concern are E. H. Easterling, M. A. 
Kasterling, D, L. Easterling, C. E. Batty, Dr. V. 
Martin, Dr. E. M. Cowart, T. W. Chism, F. A. May, C. 
DD). Benedict, J. H. Trimble and W. S. Harwood. ‘The 
new company bought the plant and all timber holdings 
us well as other property of C. J. Gray, of Ora, and 
of the Covington Lumber Company, of Feagan, Miss., 
as well as other timber lands in the neighborhood, mak 
ing its present holdings about 11,000 acres of fine long- 
leaf yellow pine. 

The new company will give especial attention to plan 
ing mill work, having purchased eleven machines in ad- 
dition to what was already in the plant, and has also 
increased the boiler plant 400-horse power in order to 
handle the increased machinery. FE. H. Easterling will 
have entire charge of this mill as well as of the More- 
ton & Helms mill. The old standard of efficiency that 
was established by the Moreton & Helms people in 
planing mill products will be continued in the Ora mill. 
A new dry kiln plant of 40,000 feet daily capacity has 
been purchased of the National Dry Kiln Company and 
it will be installed at the Ora mill as soon as possible. 
Mr. Easterling has had complete charge of the More- 
ton & Helms mill for the past three years, and his suc- 
cess has been most marked. He has a mill which is 
one of the fastest in turning out product in the south 
today in the Moreton & Helms plant and the same man- 
agement will prevail in the new plant at Ora and vir- 
tually make the two mills as though operated by one 
concern, though the companies are distinct operations. 


The combined annual output of the two mills will be 
about 60,000,000 feet. May, Benedict & Co., of Peoria, 
lll., are the northern distributors for both mills. 

KE. H. Easterling, the man who is responsible for the 
new condition of affairs and is practically head and shoul- 
ders of the concern as it stands now, or of the combined 
concerns, is a man well known and well liked in Mis- 
sissippi. Everybody down there knows “Ham” Easter- 
ling and everybody speaks well of him and he is one 
of the pleasantest of men to meet, either socially or 
in a business way, as well as a strictly up to date man 
in his methods of business; and his position at the 
head of the concern guarantees its grade of output and 
general excellence. He was born in Covington county, 
Mississippi, in 1863, and went into the saw mil] busi- 





kK. HW. EASTERLING, 
of Ora, Miss. 


ness as a common laborer in the mill for W. C. Cham- 
berlain about twenty-two years ago. He has filled every 
place about a saw mill and filled it successfully, from 
sawdust pit to general manager, thus fitting himself for 
his present position as manager of both mills and pres- 
ident and heaviest stockholder in the May-Easterling 
concern, His experience enables him to know what to 
do and how it ought to be done, and it also enables him 
to know how to handle his men, two things which a 
ereat many saw mill men have a lot of trouble in doing. 

The plant of C. J. Gray, which is absorbed and prac- 
tically made over by the new arrangement, is a circular 
mill of 50,000 feet capacity, with gang edger, live rolls, 


40-foot carriage, Graham lumber conveyor and stacker, 
Globe steam dry kilns with capacity of 15,000 feet and 
otherwise equipped in first class shape to do a good 
manufacturing business, and with the addition of the 
eleven new machines and the boiler capacity this wil] 
make an A 1 mill. It was already equipped with a l6x 
20 engine and another of 124x14 and three boilers 54x 
15 feet, this being the power plant for the mill and 
planing mill. Under Mr. Gray’s management this mil] 
employed about sixty-five men and was equipped with 
its own logging outfit and facilities for handling timber, 
and owned about 50,000,000 feet of standing timber. Al] 
of this plant is now the property of the May-Easterling 
Lumber Company and many additions will be made to 
it as they are found necessary, including dry kilns and 
other features. 

This plant is located at Ora, on the Gulf & Ship 
Island railroad, in Mississippi, and can ship directly 
north with Illinois Central connections or northeast 
over New Orleans & Northeastern connections. The ac- 
companying illustrations will give a good practical view 
of both the Ora plant and that of the Moreton & Helms 
Lumber Company, at Bogue Chitto, Miss., where the 
mill is located, although the post office address is Brook- 
haven, Miss. Communications may be addressed to 
cither Ora, Miss., or to Brookhaven, Miss., to either 
company, and will meet with quick response. 


ee 


ATKINS COMPANY’S NEW OFFICERS. 

The death of the late Elias C. Atkins, head of the 
great saw manufacturing house of EK. C. Atkins & Co,, 
made it necessary to readjust the personnel of the offi- 
cial list of the company. The annual meeting was held 
at Indianapolis, May 22, and the following were elected 
directors: 

Henryl. Atkins, M. A. Potter, N. A. Gladding, A. D. 
Gates, 'T. Rt. Kackley. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: President and super- 
intendent, Henry C. Atkins; vice president and secretary, N. 
A. Gladding; assistant secretary, J. W. Perkins; treasurer, 
nth cgaaeaal assistant treasurer A. D. Gates; cashier, F. C. 

The new president of the company is the son of the 
lute Klias C. Atkins and has been vice president and 
superintendent at the head of the manufacturing depart- 
ment for the past six years, so that he is fully equipped 
for his new position as the executive head of the com- 
pany. While the counsel and support of the founder of 
this company will be greatly missed, yet the manage- 
ment has fallen into capable and strong hands, so that 
it should go on in the enjoyment of continued success 
and to the achievement of still greater things. 


PP APPA LL LLL 


A RESTORED PLANT. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the works of the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, of Boston, can be gathered from 
the fact that the engine and electrical departments, 
covering over an acre of floor space, which were recently 
damaged by fire, represented only about one-quarter of 
the total floor area of the plant. It was therefore pos- 
sible by a process of compression in the blower and 
heater departments to provide within these walls suffi- 
cient space to re-establish the damaged departments. 
This has now been done, the offices are again occupying 
their old quarters and work is progressing much as be- 
fore the fire. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Enterprise—Henderson & Rart have been succeeded by 
._ BE. & W._E. Henderson. 

Mobile—The Rosenberry-Spencer Lumber Company has 
been incorporated. 

Ozark—The Mississippi Hardwood Manufacturing Company 
has incorporated with capital stock of $500,000. 

Tuscumbia—The Tuscumbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company has been organized with capital of $10,000. 


Arkansas. 

Arkansas Post—The Turner Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Fite Lumber Company. 

Hamburg—The Morris Lumber Company is reported out 
of business. 

Lake City—The Lake City Shingle & Lumber Company has 
filed articles of incorporation; capital stock $6,000. Incor- 
porators, Robert McCreary, Louis L. Brathers and Robert T. 
Woodson. 





Arizona. 

Stafford—B. E. Pascol, of the Safford Lumber Company, 

is dead. : 3 
California. 

Los Angeles—W. F. Montgomery has been succeeded by 
Montgomery & Mullin. The Newport Wharf & Lumber 
Company has removed its headquarters here. 

San Francisco—Pollard & Dodge have dissolved partner- 





ship. 
Santa Ana—The Newport Wharf & Lumber Company has 
removed its headquarters to Los Angeles, Cal. 


Colorado. 
Creed—The Atkinson Lumber Company has removed to 
Crestone, Colo, 
Georgia. 
Macon—Receiver’s sale of the Macon Sash, Door & Lumber 
Company is advertised to take place June 18. 


Illinois. 

Carlyle—J. M. Yunker is dead. 

Chicago—The C. Hl. Lever Manufacturing Company has 
dissolved.———G. C. Wallace, 1728 Grace street, has filed 
petition in voluntary bankruptcy ; liabilities $60,145, with no 
available assets. 

Hartsburg—J. I. Miller has bought out the business of 
George M. McElhiney. 

Meadows—Clandon & Castle have been succeeded by Clan- 
don Bros. 

Stockton—Kennedy & Co. are said to have gone out of 
business. 

Wayne City—-DeWitt Bros, have been succeeded by the 
DeWitt Lumber Company. 

Williamsville—Taylor & Jones have sold out. 

Woodland—Rollins & Risser have been succeeded by the 
Woodland Grain & Lumber Company, with capital stock of 
$15,000. ; 

Indiana. 


Bluffton—Adams & Cummings have dissolved partnership. 
Frank Adams will continue the business. 

Petersburg—Dering Bros. have _ dissolved 
Sherman S. Dering will continue the business. 

Seymour—The Humes Planing Mill Company has been 
organized with the following officers: Allen Swope, presi- 
dent ; William Humes, vice president; Harry Williams, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
— Portland—Wilt & Spade have sold out to Kline & 





partnership. 


Terre Haute—Raymond H. Kintz has recently began busi- 
ness. 

Westville—E. E. Nichols has compromised at 25 cents 
on the dollar. 

Winchester—The Tomlinson Grain & Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Greer Wilkinson Lumber Company. 

Yorktown—The Yorktown Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by Albert and Frank H. Greely, of Muncie, and 
Daniel I’. Cooke, of Yorktown, with capital stock of $10,000. 


Indian Territory. 

Vinita—Williamson & Co. have been succeeded by the 

Perry Lumber Company. 
lowa. 

Atlantic—The A. A. Mickel Lumber Company recently be- 
gan business. 

Clarion—John McDougall has been succeeded by McDougall 
& Glendy. 

Lenox—-The Lenox Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by_ the 8. E. Wainwright Lumber Company. 

Manilla—H. A. Quinn & Co. have gone out of business. 

Mason City—The Mason City Wholesale Lumber Com- 
pany (J. H. Anudson, owner) has recently begun business, 

Paton—-George 8. Lane has established a yard. 

Titonka—J, A. Hamilton has sold his planing mill. 


Kansas. 
Lucas—B. G. Scriven is reported out of business. 
Morrow—D. D. Molony & Son have been succeeded by H. 
L. Molony. 
Ramona—Strickler & Son have sold out to the Badger 
Lumber Compa 


ny. 
annie J. B. Bolinger has been succeeded by Bolinger 
‘Os, 


oS ee Shepard & Co. have been succeeded by O. B. 
Toronto—R,. Sample, sr., has established a yard. 
Kentucky. 
Lebanon—F. H, Lanham is dead, 
Louisiana. 


eth N. Bergman has been succeeded by Kibbe & Sum- 


Monroe—The Remer Lumber Company has been given re- 
Possession of its plant which was sold to L. C. Blazer, who 
failed to make good his promises to pay for same. 

New Orleans ~J. Thompson & Bros. have incorporated as 
John Thompson & Bro., Limited. 
bonne -The Oxanna Lumber Company is reported out of 

§ 88. 

Washington—Hoshall & McDonald Bros. have established 
a hardwood business, 

nm ia Maine. 

srownsville—Judson Briggs has disposed of his yard here. 

Fort Kent—Isaac H. Page is dcahe i 


Maryland. 
Pan napolis—Basill & Partlet have been succeeded by D. O. 


Michigan, 
Detroit—The Cumberland Coal & Lumber Co 
. cht ¥ y er Company has 
pet Mcorporated by J. M. Earle, Frank B. Trout Thomas 
with w{bews: John A. McDowell and Hamilton 0. Davis, 


‘apit 
Buren county, teen. $200,000. It will operate in Van 


¥lushing—George I, v 

ans, Midge—Wilson & jo ee ort pL i partner- 
Menominee—Holmes & Pattee eee siness. 

oo. ave recently established 
Orion—Mr, Winters has recently began business. 
Becker— Raymond B ee 

Raymond. — oa me en - — 


semidji—E. J. Swedback succeeded E. J. Swedback & Co. 


Chaska—Root Bros. will establish a yard. 

Hawley—Rushfeldt, Southwell & Co. have been succeeded 
by the Trimble Lumber Company. 

Marshall—The Hayes-Lucas Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the yard of A. C. Dresser. 

North St. Paul—Martin Luger has opened a yard. 

Mississippi. 
Seminary—Drewman Bros. have sold out to Jordan & Bax- 
r. 


Missouri. 


Craig—The Green Bay Lumber Company has sold out to 
Charles N. Willis. 

Fairfax—The Green Bay Lumber Company has disposed of 
its business to Charles N. Willis. 

Iantha—wW. J. Miller has sold out. 

Kansas City—The O. H. Benton Lumber Company has 
sold out to the Forrest Lumber Company which has in- 
creased its authorized capital to $100,000. 

St. Joseph—The Fuller Lumber & Coal Company has 
recently began business. 

St. Louis—The B. H. Pollock Lumber Company has opened 
a wholesale office in yellow pine. The Trump Lumber 
Company has been succeeded by J. H. Trump & Co. 


Montana. 
Red Lodge—C. C. Bowlen has been succeeded by Roy 


Nutting. ebatintnits 
ebraska. 


by tyr ay ony Corey Lumber Company has been succeeded 
orey. 

Lushton—Jacob Labart has been succeeded by the Lush- 
ton Lumber Company. 

Sidney—J. W. Harper & Son have been succeeded by A. 








Pease. 
Pierce—D. L. Upton will succeed Upton Bros. 


New York. 

Fulton—G. J. Emery has been succeeded by the G. J. 
Emery Company with capital stock of $15,000. 

Geneva—Harry A. Gobel, of the Gobel Lumber Company, 
is dead. 

Jamestown—The mortgage on the plant on the American 
Mill & Lumber Company was foreclosed, the property going 
to the Mechanic’s Bank. 

New York City—I. N. F. Allen & Co. have incorporated 
with $500 capital stock. Directors, I. N. E. Allen, W. H. 
James and C. H. Kelly. 

Ovid Center—N. Oakes, jr., has been succeeded by L. C. 


Bradley. 
Troyv—Henry R. Thomas, of the firm of J. D. Spicer & Co., 
is dead. 
North Carolina. 
Cleveland—The Cleveland Manufacturing Company has 
begun business. 
Hertford- 


White & Major have established a planing mill 
and lumber yard. 

Rockingham—The Palmetto Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated by John W. Smith, J. P. Cameron and 
James M. Dockery, with capital stock of $25,000. 

Whitakers—Hearne Rros. & Co. have incorporated with 
capital stock of $25,000. 


North Dakota. 

Ayr—F. Il. Dickinson has sold out to the Ayr Store Com- 
pany. 

Grand Forks—The Robertson Lumber Company have re- 
moved from Grafton. N. D.. to this noint. 

York—Dinsmore & Smith have established a yard. 

Ohio. 

Caldwell—The Caldwell Hardwood 
incorporated with $3.000 capital stock. 

Canton—The Betchel Lumber Company has recently estab- 
lished a yard. 

Chillicothe—FEdward Reed and D. ©. Marshall have formed 
partnership under firm name of Reed & Marshall. 

Findlay—Newell & Crattv have gone out of business, 

Jeffersonville—J. W. Williams has been succeeded by Wil- 
liams & French. 

Pomeroy—Mrs. M. G. Davis has gone out of business. 
The Pomeroy Planing Mill & Lumber Company has estab- 
lished a yard. 

Trenton—Berk & Fike should be F. H. Berk. 

Pennsylvania. 

Austin—The A. G. Lyman mill has been sold to the Empor- 
fum Lumber Comnpany. 

Rerlin—Cyrus Lusser & Son have established a yard. 

Blairsvile—The Champion Manufacturing Company has 
recently began business. 

Connellsville—Campbell & Wilson have established a yard. 

Pittsburg—Henry RBRankerd has recently beran business. 
——The J. W. Gallagher Planing Mill & Lumber Company 
has established a yard.——-Gallagher & Bankerd have dis- 
solved partnership. 

Wellsboro—T. B. Field & Son have sold out. 

Youngwood—Lowe & Haller have opened a yard. 


Rhode Island. 
Providence—A. C. J. Larned has been succeeded by A. J. 
Cc. Larned & Co. 


Company has been 








Tennessee. 

Elizabethton—The Whitig Lumber Company advises It 
did rot suffer any damage during recent flood. 

Johnson City—-The American Hardwood Company 
established an. office. 

Knoxville—The D. W. Rose Company has secured the 
holdings of the Scottish Lumber Company, of Glasgow, Scot- 
land. 


has 


Texas. 
Beaumont—The Beaumont Puilders’ Sunply Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10.000. 


Dallas—S. W. Crutcher has been succeeded by Conway, 
Lenver & Co 

Hondo—Shaw & Hudspeth have been succeeded by King 
& Hudspeth. 

Navasota—J. Youens & Co. have removed their mill to 
Youens’ Switch. 

Meridian—S. H. Lumpkin has been succeeded bv the Mert- 


dian Tumber Company. with capital stock of $9.999; incor- 
porated by O. H. Lumpkin, John L. Myers, A. A. Lumpkin 
and Fred Mevers. 

Rosebud—The Rosebud Lumber Company has been incor- 
norated by L W. McReynolds, Frank H. Davis and J A 
Davis; capital stock $25.000. _ - 

Quanah—Crowder & Givins have been succeeded by H. H. 
Hardin, 

Vermont. 


Richford—wWilliam E. Litchfield has established a yard. 


Virginia. 
Toms Brook—O. M. Smith & Co. have changed: style to 


Borden Bros. & Co. 
Washington. 

Centralia—J. M. Traughber has leased the Wingard Bros.’ 
shingle mill. 

Northport—The Columbia Wood & Lumber Company has 
been organized with capital stock of $25.000. 

Satsop—Perkins & Johnson have purchased Moore & Son’s 
mill, 
South Bend—The Northwestern Lumber Company has 
changed its name to the Simpson Lumber Company. 

Spokane—The mill of the Loon Lake Lumber Company has 
been sold to W. E. Holcomb. 

_ West Virginia. 

Biuefield—George N. Speiden & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Saxon Lime & Lumber Company. 

Wheeling—The Hood Bros. Company has made an assign- 
ment. 





Wisconsin. 
Ashland—The Robbins’ Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Racine—The Racine Planing Mill & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been succeeded by the Belle City Sash & Door Com- 


pany. 

Reedsburg—The Howland & Johnston Lumber Company has 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Stephens Point—A. M. Fox has opened a wholesale lum- 
ber office. e 

Split Rock—C. L. Brownell & Co. have been succeeded by 
the C. L. Brownell Company. 

Superior—The Wisconsin Log & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by P. S. Robertson, A. A. Lenroot and 
H. L. Forest; capital stock $200.000. 


ABABA 


CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. : 
Edwardsville—D. S. Baber’s saw mill was destroyed by 
fire last week; loss $5,000; no insurance. 
Colorado. 


Denver—The Salter planing mill was burned last week. 
Loss about $3,000. 
Florida. 


Astor—S. H. Hogland’s saw mill was totally destroyed by 
fire May 22. Loss $3,000: no insurance. 

Withlacoochee (near)—George W. Taylox’s saw mill was 
burned May 20. Loss estimated $10,000; small insurance. 
Massachusetts. 

Springfield—tThe buildings of the Springfield Lumber Com- 

pany were destroyed by fire May 24. Loss about $15,000. 
Texas. 
Taylor—The loss to J. A. Thompson on his lumber yard 
recently burned is estimated from $10,000 to $12,000. 
Michigan. 
Nunien—tThe mill of Freeman Brown was totally destroyed 
by fire May 25. 


Iilinois. 
Fast St. Louis—Webb Bros.’ planing mill was destroyed 
May 19. Loss $5,000; insurance $3,000. 


Indiana. 
Greenfield—The planing mill of J. D. Conklin & Son was 
destroyed by fire May 22. Loss $3,000; insurance $2,500. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—The Louisville Veneer Mills suffered a $10,500 
fire loss May 21. Covered bv insurance. 
, Purdy (near)—W. E. Waller’s yard was burned. Total 
oss. 
Oren eso" FF 


NEW MILLS. 





California. 
Crescent City—Hobbs, Wall & Co. are erecting a shingle 
mill. 
Placerville (near)—The El Dorado Lumber Company ts 
building a mill of 65,000 feet capacity. 
Florida. 
Pittsburg—Sanunders & Jones will erect a mill of 100,000 
feet daily capacity. 
Georgia. 
Broxton—Garbet Bros. will erect a saw mill. 


Louisiana. 
Tiincecum—The Central Lumber Company is rebuilding its 
mill recently destroved bv fire. 
Washireton—-Hoshall & McDonald Bros. will erect a hard- 


wood mill. 
Michigan. 

Marquette (near)—The Big Bay Lumber Company will 
erect a saw and shingle mill at Lake Independence. 

Virginia. 

Haymarket (near)—G. 8. Ziler will erect a saw mill. 

West Point—FEmmett Richardson is erecting a viant at 
a ag for the manufacture of sash, doors and dressed 
Winchester—The Glaize Lumber Company will build a new 

ant. 

; Washington. 

Fdmonds—The Western Shingle Company will rebulld their 
plant recentlv destroved bv fire. 

Spokane—George W. Manning & Co. will erect a shingle 
mill. 

PPB PB DA BALD LDL LD OOO 
IMITATIONS OF RUBEROID. 

The Standard Paint Company, New York city, manu- 
facturer of the well known “P. & B.” products, thinks 
it wise to warn the public against attempts which are 
being made to foist upon the market a decidedly inferior 
prepared roofing which its perpetrators claim to be not 
only “as good as” the Ruberoid roofing made by the 
Standard Paint Company but assert actually is Ruberoid. 
In an attempt to blind the publie to the spuriousness 
of this imitation the bogus article has been made to 
resemble Ruberoid closely in appearance, though not 
in actual composition, for the Standard Paint Company 
alone knows the secret of its process of manufacture. 
Still further to strengthen the scheme, assertions are 
made that the inferior article has been in use for seven 
years. The Standard Paint Company offers to prove, 
however, that not one of these imitations has been more 
than about one year in existence; long enough, however, 
to have made evident their inferiority to the article 
which they are trying to duplicate. 

The Standard Paint Company points out a sure way 
to detect the fraud: Every roll of the genuine Ruberoid 

a bears the accompanying trade 
mark, which is also printed on 
the slip of directions for lay- 
ing which accompanies every 
roll. If this trade mark should 
ae not appear the buyer may be 
sure the roofing is not Ruberoid 
but one of its imitations. 

Ruberoid shows conspicu- 
ously at the Pan-American 
Exposition, where it is used on the government and 
other publie buildings both as a roofing and a flooring. 
Ruberoid is adaptable to all climates, hot and cold. The 
barracks sheltering the United States and.German 
troops in China are roofed with Ruberoid, which is also 
in use in the DeBeers mine in South Africa.’ A large 
lot went to the Klondike fields. in Alaska a few months 
ago. It is also used largely in: Australia; Scandinavia, 
Russia, Germany, Spain, Austria, Italy, Egypt, West 
Indies, Philippine and Hawaiian islands and, in fact, 
in practically all parts of the world. 
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The fourth annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association was held in the assembly room Fine 
Arts building, this city, May 23-24. The meeting was 
largely attended and was one of the most interesting held 
since the organization of the association three years ago, 
During the year the increase in membership was ninety- 
five, twenty-one having joined during its session here; 
and the members departed at its close feeling that they 
had accomplished more than was anticipated and that 
the association was on a solid foundation and its future 
well assured, 

THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order at 10:45 a. m. by 
President Bennett in the chair, who read his annual 
address as follows: 

President’s Report. 


Gentlemen of the convention: Another year has passed 
into history since our last annual meeting and with it we 
are happy to state that our numbers have Increased strongly 
and our usefulness to the trade very materially. Many new 
matters will doubtless be brought up for your consideration 
and on this point I desire to touch in a slight degree. 

The country at large has never passed through a greater 
eriod of prosperity and the lumber trade has not, as I be- 
leve you will all agree, enjoyed its share of same; and 
why? is the one absorbing matter that would interest us 
all in no inordinate measure. We all have our views on this 
subject and many of us reason from causes which In my 
judgment are not the true reasons. Other lines of trade 
are really no better organized nor have a better way of 
disposing of their products, yet we cannot say but what 
they arrive at better results. 

In my judgment we are too much spread out, too many 
people are in the business who have no aim other than if 
they buy lumber cheaply then they must sell it accordingly. 
In other words, the value of lumber does not depend on its 





WILLIAM H. RUSSE, OF MEMPHIS, 
First Vice President. 


intrinsic worth for the purposes and uses put to but simply 
what some one can produce it for in one locality as against 
what can be done in another. That is, most of the manu- 
facturers lack capital and are not so situated that they 
can command it, and in this particular don’t study their 
geographical position as to the eee wherein they should 
sell, but desire to reach the remote ze nts where their rates 
of freight will not allow them, and in this way not only 
have their legitimate trade hurt by this process but injure 
the trade of their friends in the same manner. 

You own a mill and manufacture lumber tn any given 
oint; your rates of freight, if you will study them, will 
et you into a territory that is ready to consume your product 
at a profit to you. Step beyond that point and you will get 
into a section where your profit ceases and you are intruding 


on the profits of another, and vice versa. In other words, 
the rail and water rates make or unmake your business. 
We have many large wholesale concerns in our member- 





GHORGE EB. OHARA, OF CAIRO, ILL., 
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ship which make a success of thelr business strictly on these 


lines—and why not you, the manufacturer, study your legiti- 
mate field and do the same thing? It will pay you to look 
into this problem and I think if you will do so it will go a 
long way to alleviate your many ills’and at the end of the 
year show up on the proper side of your bank account. 

I would not advise the encouragement of lacing your 
lumber in the hands of a class of men who will not intelli- 
gently place it before the buying and consuming public, and 
on this line I want to say that those who work on a low 
commission and sell at any price that they think you will fill 


an order at, who have only the good of their customers at 
stake, are not the class of men to employ, and in this 
particular more trouble arises than from any other one 
thing I know of. I have in mind those who would do this 
even to a degree of creating competition on their own 
product. 

Our Organization. 

I believe it is a conceded fact that we have grown to be 
the strongest plane that has ever existed in the history of 
the lumber trade and have yielded an influence covering 
a larger field than ever heretofore has been accomplished. 
We will grow and will finally succeed in placing the object 
we set out to accomplish in the borough of Manhattan as 
well as in the City of te dg Love, and in no great time 
on the monument of Bunker Hill, and with this we will 
practically have covered the United States. Uniform ya 
tion is coming in that section and would have come long since 
only our friends were not ready for it, but I think they are 
practically with us now with a few meee and possibly 
they are not so much against it as we have been thinking 
they were. Why have we prospered?—simply because we 


are in the right and have been a unit on this inspection 
matter and will prosper so long as our differences, which 
have been go eas'ly 


have been small, reconciled. Let us 





FRANKLIN H. SMITH, OF ST. LOUIS, 
President-elect. 


proceed on these lines and prosperity certainly awaits us in 
the future as it has blessed us in the past. 

We have had a good working association among all our 
membership and most especially among our inspection bureau 
and our secretary's office, which I hope will be continued in 
its every detail. Improve on it by instructing and holding up 
their work, as it has been a labor of love on their part and 
up to the eeaypene time I assure you one that has not profited 
the inspector general; in fact, the contrary is true. 

I desire to thank you for the warm ss you have 
given me in all of my past shortcomings and, as I said to 
you one year ago, I am not in the field this time for any 
further honors. 


Our Inspection Bureau. 


It is daily growing in its usefulness, and great care should 
be exercised as to who is recommended our inspector general 
to fill the important positions that necessarily make or hurt 





MAXWELL SONDHEIMER, OF CHICAGO, 
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our business. Some differences have arisen in this par- 
ticular that show on the face of them a vast amount of 
variance in the construing of the rules as applied by the 
different deputy inspectors. While the bonding of inspectors 
may or may not be a wise precaution, it certainly has a great 
weight with the inspector and his first duty he owes neces- 
sarily to himself, and that is protection, and I am fearful in 
some instances it has been carried to the extreme in this 
respect, I would suggest that the leeway be extended beyond 
the 4 percent that now exists and that the bond be made 
$2,000 instead of the amount now given. This may not be 
considered favorably by some of you, but unless some more 
liberal view of this is taken I am fearful that the work will 
not meet with the favor it ordinarily would among the man- 
ufacturers. It would have no effect on the horoughly 
versed apotor as he would have his reputation at stake, 
and that should count more than his bond; and on this repu- 
tation would depend largely the amount of work he would 
necessarily have to do, and this leeway would only exist 
as between inspectors on stock reinspected by the deputy at 
point of delivery or by the surveyor general as a final test. 
Our Rules of Inspection. 

I hope, as I have said formerly in my recommendations 
to you, that you will not alter or change the rules. The 
eyes of the world are on us and stability is necessary in 


all things, and I believe we have about as near a set of 
rules that now satisfy the consuming and wholesale trade 
as we can make at this time and the people are satisfied 
with them; and why not let them alone? The whole country 
cannot be a unit on this matter and to change to suit a 
particular locality is a class legislation that will do us a 
whole harm. 
Fractions. 

This matter needs attention in order to settle the unwrit- 
ten law on this subject and one that some of our member- 
ship have agitated through the press and it is one that 
should be thoroughly defined at this time and incorporated 
in our inspection rules. I would strongly recommend its 
discussion before the inspection committee and that it be for- 
ever silenced. Hardwood has been referred to as having no 
rule on this, and it is claimed white pine, yellow pine and 
other lumbers give and take. My. advice as to the pines 
is that they are cut stock widths and for that reason are 
counted at least 90 percent of the product and not measured 
at all. While I am slightly interested in the manufacture 
and sale of lumber, my judgment is that the fractions should 
not be counted. I don’t know that I should so express my- 
self, yet I have a feeling that owing to some one having 
finally to carry the stock until it is dry that small amount is 
amount is justly due the consumer for shrinkage. 

Six Inches and Up in Cottonwood Firsts and Seconds. 

Not many of you handle cottonwood and I have taken 
some interest in this particular wood and would like very 
much to agree with our southern brethren in this respect, 
but we are having a hard time now selling 8-inch and up, 
and if the widths are reduced to 6 and up I serve notice on 
its advocates that it will act as a boomerang on them by 
a corresponding reduction in price, and the value of the 
6-ineh and 7-inch strips will tend to make the value of the 
price on the wider stock. 

Poplar and basswood will of necessity lower in price 
to sympathize and, in my judgment, the way the widths are 
today maintained no such a thing exists. I see it remarked 
that we have followed the cypress and yellow pine asso- 
ciations in their rules, and why not do the same thing in the 
cottonwood? In answer to this I would say that while 
cypress and yellow pine are not classed as hardwoods yet 
they are handled by some of our membership and, believing 
they had established rules not hurtful to us, we adopted 
them. 

With cottonwood it is different. It is a hardwood and 
competes with poplar, basswood and other woods which affect 
our membership to no small degree, and to accomplish the 
greatest good for the many their rule should not be adopted. 


The secretary then presented his report: 
Secretary’s Report. 


Gentlemen :—Your secretary has the honor to present for 
your consideration a summary of another year’s work. 
The several committees to which has been delegated the 
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responsibility of reviewing and revising and further per- 
fecting the important branches into which the association's 
work has been divided are present today and will render 


a detailed report of their doings. The association has 
been fortunate in the choice of those committees. They have 
each had arduous duties to perform. Their achievements 
will, I am sure, meet eg of expectations and approval. Their 
progress has necessarily been slow, as they have had to deal 
with a variety of subjects on which the best minds of the 
lumber trade are not entirely agreed. The success attained 
is attributable not alone to the sound judgment and prac- 
tical lumber knowledge of the members in pursuing this work 
but also to the fact that they have kept before them that 
excellent principle on which this association was founded, 
which is to so legislate that the weak as well as the strong 
are protected. 

As our honored president has many times said in our 
presence, “This is a work of love.’ e are striving to do 
the greatest —— of good to the greatest number of peo- 
ple engaged in this trade. Some persons have said that 
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they would join the association if it would do them any 
good, meaning thereby that if they could make it sub- 
servient to their own personal advantage. The association 
ig not made up of that kind of members. If any good 
comes out of it it is through its benefit to the trade as ; 
whole. The work is not in the interest of any individual, 
any market or any section of the country. We are simply 
endeavoring to lift the hardwood lumber trade to a higher 
plane and the benefit to the members will be in proportion 
to the elevation which we are able to make. If a man 
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ling to do something for his fellowmen he may be 
pa Ag g embership in this association, but he would 
certainly be lonesome. No other motive than that of good 
fellowship, the elevation of the trade to that dignified posi- 
tion which it should occupy and the formation of rules and 
regulations that will enable the business of members to be 
transacted with the least possible friction and misunder- 
standing can be assigned to the workers of this associa- 
Herhe president’s concise way of stating the underlying 
principles of this organization is characteristic of his work 
in its behalf. ‘The history and growth of the association 
verify his assertion. What was it, do you suppose, that 
impelled a dozen or more men from St. Louis, Memphis, 
Cincinnati and Minneapolis, and an equally large number 
from intermediate points, to convene in this city three 
years ago upon the invitation of the Chicago lumbermen, 
to devise some pians to relieve the stress of the conditions 
of that time? They were, every one of them, busy men 
at the head of large industries and with duties and re. 
sibilities that required their constant attention. No selfish 
motive can be attributed to this self-sacrifice. The result 
of the three-days’ sessions of that first convention dedicated 
this association to the work of guarding the reputation 
of the general hardwood trade and of protecting each member 
in it, wherever located, if they desired to take advantage 
of the protection offered. These men came on that occa- 
sion for the particular purpose of establishing rules for the 
measurement and inspection of hardwood lumber that would 
be acceptable to those engaged in the trade in all parts of 
the country. Prior to that time all markets had printed 
rules of inspection. No two markets agreed. This natur- 
ally led to unlimited confusion and an unsettled condition 
of trade that was both unpleasant and unprofitable. To 
this first convention a large number of these promiscuous 
inspection rules were brought by their adherents. They were 
piled upon the table of good sense and good fellowship, 
and after a general conference lasting three days and three 
nights, with scissors and erasers and a kindly fellowship 
feeling, the National Hardwood Lumber Association was 
fashioned and the foundation for the present rules of 
inspection was laid, 

The men who were present at that convention have at- 
tended each subsequent one. They did not undertake this 
business for pleasure, although each one of them enjoys 
the social features of the convention. They did not 
undertake it from any ulterior motive. Every result has 
been attained in a spirit of compromise and fairness. Hach 
one of us has doubtless been obliged to see some pet dream 
cast aside to make way for the majority decision. These 
men did not undertake this business for self-protection, as 
they have demonstrated that they are quite able to take 
care of themselves under any kind of trade regulations. It 
was a kind of an uprising of public opinion to relieve the 
good name hardwood of much of the uncalled for abuse 
which had been heaped upon it, and to devise rules and 
regulations that would protect those engaged in the trade. 
This was the motive that brought these men together and 
led to the founding of this association. At that time the 
hardwood trade was in a state of semianarchy. There was 
little profit except to a few. The men who were present at 
the birth of the association have not only given it the 
benefit of their time and best thought but they went home 
and told their neighbors about it and wrote their distant 


~inaenaed and the growth of the association has been phe- 
10menal. 


OLIVER O. AGLER, OF CHICAGO, 


Chicago 


Hardwood Exchange. 


From that small beginning three years ago we now have 
a membership of over 400, coming from twenty-six states 
and the dominion of Canada. ‘The possibilities of this large 
number of influential firms are almost unlimited. With such 
a power the National Hardwood Lumber Association can 
accomplish anything within the bounds of good judgment 
and reason which it may undertake. The spirit of extension 
has ever been a prominent characteristic of its members. 
Selfishness has no place with us. The dues have been al- 
most nothing and the little revenue secured from this source 
has been used to advertise the benefits of our association 
to our fellow man and urge him to become a part of us. 
This work of extension has gone forward to such an extent 
that many other markets and associations have adopted our 
rules of inspection, that they have become the only recog- 
nized wholesale rules governing the measurement and in- 
spection of hardwood lumber. 

As the paramount issue of this association is inspection, 
the burden of the work since our last meeting has natur- 
ally fallen to the revision and inspection bureau commit- 
tees, and nothing comes nearer the hearts and pocketbooks of 
lumbermen than rules of inspection and their pay oer 
Any changes in them are closely scrutinized by the keenest 
and shrewdest minds in the trade and produce a torrent of 
comment and criticism which shakes the whole associa- 
tion. These comments and criticisms are not always friendly 
and are cute not always fair. These committees have 
met these conditions patiently and diligently, and have ever 
been alert to protect the association’s best interests and to 
give as little opportunity as possible for unfavorable com- 
ment. Ignorance and inexperience have also been met with 
and have caused these committees much annoyance and the 
association considerable harm, 


Membership. 


In point of membership the association has maintained 
its previous records for rapid growth during this year. In 
some respects it has surpassed them. A few members have 
withdrawn on account of retirement from business, and 
we have suffered a small loss from other causes. Seventy- 
nine firms have been added to our membership roll this year, 
and our net membership to date, after deducting the names 
of all firms who have retired or withdrawn, is 421 firms. 
dea state of Michigan heads the list with sixty-four mem- 

ers. 

At our special meeting in November I called your at- 
tention to the death of our beloved member, Isaac Himmel- 
berger. It now is my sad duty to record the loss by death 
of Henry C. Long, of the Long-Knight Lumber a 
Indianapolis; W. H. Hallet, St. Louis, Mo., and P. G. 
D’Heur, of the D’Heur & Swain Lumber Company, Seymour, 
Ind. I would recommend that appropriate action be taken 
on the death of these members. 


Recommendations. 


At the suggestion of members, with a view to increasing 
the usefulness of the association I desire to make the fol- 
lowing recommendations for your consideration: 

First, that provision be made in our by-laws for an hon- 
orary membership. Some of our members who have been 
faithful workers with us in this cause of inspection have 
reached an age when they must soon retire from active ser- 
vice. A few have done so already. If we had an honorary 
membership I am sure it would be a pleasure to them and 
to — to have them identified with us as honorary 
members. 


HARRY M. NIXON, OF CHICAGO, 
Secretary Chicago Hardwood BPxchange. 


MAURICE M. WALL, OF BUFFALO, 
Surveyor General, Inspection Bureau. 


Second, that the association adopt an official monogram 
or design that each member may be supplied or supply him- 
self with game, to be printed or stamped upon his letter- 
heads. This design could be furnished in the shape of a 
rubber stamp at small cost and would be an official identi- 
fication that the party using it is a ber of the i 
tion; that he is operating under its rules and regulations 
and is entitled to its privileges and benefits. It would have 
the further oma 4 of promoting closer trade relations 
between members, which is the best way to make a mem- 
bership valuable. 

Third, that the association apply for a state charter. We 
have ‘-_ the compact under which we have been oper- 
ating. é@ association has already developed sufficient busi- 
ness to warrant us in becoming a legally incorporated body. 
New departments and responsibilities will be constantly 
added that will in time make such action almost impera- 
tive. The cost of a charter under the state laws of Illinois 
will not exceed $25, and it will place the association on a 
basis where it can properly take care of all matters which 
may come before it 

Fourth, that the annual dues be increased to $25, the same 
to take effect for all new members who join the association 
after the adjournment of this meeting but not to apply to 
the old membership until the expiration of the coming year. 
It has been the policy of the association from the beginning 
to manage its affairs as economically as possible and at the 
same time consistent with the interests of its members. I 
am not suggesting this increase in dues because the asso- 
ciation is running behind; the contrary will be shown by 
the report of your treasurer. We could have used more 
money this year to advantage but the association has not 
suffered to nd great extent because of a lack of funds. The 
business which we already have in hand is rapidly wing 
and there are other useful fields to work in, and if we 
would keep abreast of the business of the association we 
should provide ourselves with a larger revenue. The pres- 
ent annual dues of the members are not only inadequate to 
the best interests of the association but do not inspire 
proper respect and enable the association to maintain the 
full limit of its power and influence. 

Fifth, trade classification. A reasonable trade classifi- 
cation is a somewhat complex proposition and it is diffi- 
cult to solve. Older associations than ours have had this 
question up before them for years, and while we do not pre- 
sume that they have removed all the obstacles in the way 
of its full solution, they have made considerable D as 
and have demonstrated its practicability. If a committee 
of five or seven should be appointed to Took into this work 
I am satisfied a plan will unfold itself that will meet the 
requirements of this trade. Although there may appear 
to be almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of such 
an —— now, they will disappear, in a large measure 
at least, if a department be formed to collect the ideas and 
suggestions of members and formulate them into a practical 
system. The work which the inspection bureau has so well 
in hand today seemed oqnally as impossible two years ago 
as a proper classification of the trade does now. 

Sixth, that the association establish a bureau of Infor- 
mation. With the large membership which the association 
has now enrolled it could be ‘maintained at a small addi 
tional expense, and could be made of inestimable value to 
our members by furnishing to them upon application the 
information which it is able to collect in regard te the credit, 
reliability and desirability of those to whom we sell lumber. 
Although we all have the opportunity of securing much 
valuable information from the commercial agencies which 
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devote their undivided attention to this business, we are 
unable to receive too much good information on these polnts, 
and the large membership of this association will give it 
immediate facilities for collecting information that probably 
cannot be secured in any other way. i would ask that a 
committee be appointed to investigate the feasibility of such 
a bureau. 

As stated before, this association was formed at a time 
when the trade was sadly in need of some protection. At 
that time we did not have the opportunity or means to dis- 
criminate carefully in regard to the requirements for mem- 
bership and many other matters which are of vital impor- 
tance to the future growth and usefulness of the associa- 
tion. ‘The best we could hope for at that time was to get 
acquainted, form an association and trust to the future to 
work out the problems before us. Many changes have been 
made since that time and errors of the earlier meetings 
corrected. The rules of inspection are in the main satis- 
factory. The system of applying these rules which the 
inspection bureau has created has received recognition and 
indorsement by the best men in the lumber trade. ‘The 
membership rules have been revised and no one except 
lumber manufacturers and wholesale dealers is eligible. In 
one particular, however, I regret to say that the associa- 
tion has not made as rapid progress as it would seem we 
might have expected. I refer to the uses which the mem- 
bers make of its system of inspection. It has frequently 
happened that members have refused to sell their lumber to 
be measured and graded according to the rules of this 
association. It seems to me that if these rules of inspec- 
tion are perfect enough to be published to the world by this 
association, and our system of applying them is fair, at least 
our Own members should not refuse to apply them in their 
wholesale transactions. I am speaking now strictly of the 
business of the lumber manufacturer and wholesale dealer. 
This inspection does not apply to any other branch of the 
trade. If these rules of inspection are reasonable and any 
of our members can afford to buy lumber according to 
them at the saw mill in the north or the south, they should 
be willing to sell the lumber according to the same rules, 
inspected in any market where National association inspec- 
tion prevails. But if these rules are too rigid to use in 
selling they are also, then, too rigid to use in buying and 
should be modified at once. 

This closes my third year as secretary of this organiza- 
tion. 1 desire to return to each one of you my hearty 
thanks for your patient indulgence of the shortcomings of 
my office. I have given the association my best thought 
and as much time as it was possible for me to spare. I 
trust you will choose a new secretary today who will take 
up this work and give it new ideas and better attention. 
There are many pleasant features connected with this 
service. The acquaintanceship and the genial and liberal 
character of lumbermen with whom I have come in close 
contact during my term of office with you are a source of 
much gratification and will ever be a pleasant remembrance. 


The treasurer’s report showed the condition of the 
treasury to be in a very satisfactory condition and upon 
motion it was referred to an auditing committee to be 
appointed for that purpose, 

The secretary read letters of regret from several mem- 
bers and also from the United States department of agri- 
culture, division of forestry, asking for the various 
weights of lumber as they had been arrived at by the 
association, which was referred to the proper com- 
mittee. 

Green and Dry Weights. 


Max Sondheimer—-There are some matters I would like to 
bring before the association and would like to know if there 
are aby members interested in finding out overweights on 
eastern shipments, and as to their methods and experience 
in getting settlements. I would like to know if that is a 
matter that comes under the work of the railroad committee. 

George E. Ohara—Mr. Reilley, of Buffalo, is chairman of 
the committee and it come sunder his committee. He has 
some printed papers pertaining to weights and measures 
which he will distribute at this meeting. 

Mr. Sondheimer—That isn’t my point, Mr. Chairman. We 
have in the west and south weighing bureaus which deter- 
mine and pass upon matters in difference. In the east they 
do not recognize these bureaus; in fact, they recognize no 
claims if they can possibly avoid it. There is a movement 
under way for the purpose of having them recognize the 
validity of these claims, and if there is such a committee 
in this association I think it is their work to see that this 
proposition is investigated and brought before the proper 
officers of the Eastern Weighing Association. Personally, 
we have never been able to get an adjustment of a claim. 
“Respectfully refused” is the best we could get. I suppose 
there are others who have had the the same experience. 

W. W. Reilley—We can make our report of that matter 
now and have the discussion later if you want it. 

President Bennett—You might give us an outline of what 
you have done, 

Mr. Reilley—I can give you an idea of what the railroad 
committee will do. We have made up a statement or list of 
weights. We have attempted to get up a scale of dry and 
green weights and that list will be passed around. We 
couldn’t go to the railroad companies to ask them to do any- 
thing until we had the approval of this association. Now, 
in making up these weights it has been my idea not to see 
how low we could get them. We want it so that we can go 
conscientiously to the railroad company and have a weight 
that is fair to them and that they can recognize. Now, we 
will pass these lists around and if you approve of them we 
would like to adopt them. 

A printed list of weights was then distributed by Mr. 
Reilley. 

President Bennett—I will appoint the following committee 
to audit the reports of the secretary and treasurer: George 
D. Burgess, chairman ; Theodore Plummer, B. A. Kipp, Henry 
Maley and A. J. McCausland. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, an adjournment was then 
taken until 2 o’clock p. m. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by President Bennett 
at 2 o’clock p. m. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, the chair is informed that the 
reports of the inspection bureau committee and the surveyor 
general are ready, and we will now hear them, 

P. H. Smith, chairman of the inspection bureau committee, 
thereupon read the report of said committee. 


Inspection Bureau Report. 


Hardwood Lumber Association: 

We, your committee of the inspection bureau, beg leave 
to submit the following report. 

We have held two called meetings since the last annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
and have made every effort to promote the work of this 
bureau, and we think that the report of the surveyor gen- 
eral will show this. I can say for the committee that they 
have worked unceasingly and at a great deal of personal 
sacrifice to promote the work of establishing a guaranteed 
and reliable inspection and we respectfully solicit our mem- 
bers to continue to ee the work, and by all acting in 
harmony we are confident that thfs bureau will be made a 
zrand success. The work has progressed satisfactorily dur- 
ng the last six months of this year, the previous six months 
being given to investigation and appointments of the dif- 
ferent deputy inspectors and perfecting the general plan 
which was originally adopted by it at its conception. I 


herewith submit to you the surveyor general's report of his 
operations to date. 

I’. Hi. Smita, 
Chairman Inspection Bureau Committee, National Hard- 

Wood Lumber Association. 

At the last annual meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association I received from your honorable body the 
appointment of surveyor general for the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and I take pleasure of presenting to 
you herewith a report of my first year’s work, 

The work this year has been necessarily largely experi- 
mental. It took me almost the entire first six months to 
get the territory divided and some few inspectors appointed, 
and during that time there was but little inspecting done 
by the inspection bureau. During the past six months 
some progress has been made and considerable inspecting 
done. 

Following is a detailed statement of the number of cer- 
tificates issued and amounts inspected in the various locali- 
ties: 


Number of No. 

Certificates. Feet. 
ONT B00) Pn, Oe ee ee 57 1,195,157 
EE EE ee eT eT 42 627,79¢ 
NN EE err 26 563,422 
Chicago, ARS SA NO ee 66 875,907 
SE erin 4 47,389 
Se ORD sa 5 .0's:0. 6 6-02 e pee DORE 24 240,230 
ra a eee 12 1,711,397 
EE eer 15 85,51¢ 
RS ME eee ciess venen ees ees 82 1,504,278 
EE EEE, o'o:s0 ibd e006 tho 0'e:0 ae wie 1 8,473 
DS sixa° fininebesOles os aie naines 6 121,000 
DR based Anamcbies in tedeeweae 835 7,080,557 


Much more inspection could have been done had I been 
able to secure the services of more competent men as in- 
spectors. Most of the competent inspectors are in the employ 
of good firms at good wages and steady employment, so 
that I find it difficult to secure their services entirely for 
their remuneration upon the fees received. I have received 
applications from a number of good concerns who wish to use 
our inspection bureau to have inspectors in their employ 
licensed as National inspectors. If this could be done and 
safeguarded sufficiently to protect the inspectors’ bureau it 
would result in a large increase in the work of this bureau 
and in usefulness of the association to its members. It 
would be well for this committee to give this matter serious 
consideration, as a large percentage of our membership can- 
not receive the full benefit of the inspection bureau under 
our present plan of operation. ‘They are located at points 
where it is not possible for an inspector to be sustained by 
the fees alone. 

Since my last report our inspection bureau has received 
strong indorsement from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at its annual meeting held at Pittsburg 
on March 6 and 7, this year, and that association is working 
hand in hand with us to promote our work for national and 
uniform inspection. Following is the report presented by 
its inspection committee and adopted by the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association at that meeting. 

We, your committee on the inspection of hard- 
wood lumber, beg to report as follows: 

In our report, which was submitted to you at 
our last annual meeting, we recommended the 
adoption by this association of the rules of in- 
spection of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 

On our recommendation those rules’ were 
adopted. _ Since that report was made those in- 
spection rules have practically become the stan- 
dard of the entire country. We see no reason 
to recommend any change in those rules at this 
time, your committee believing it to be the part 
of wisdom for this association to continue to 
support the movement for a set of inspection 
rules uniform throughout the country. 

In furtherance of the movement for securing 
a uniform and reliable inspection of hardwood lum- 
ber, the National Hardwood Lumber Association 
has established a National hardwood lumber in- 
spection bureau, which furnishes a guaranteed 
inspection by a bonded and licensed inspector, 
thereby affording absolute protection to buyer and 
seller and enforcing legitimate business methods. 

In proof that the support of this association is 
valued by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the chairman of your hardwood inspection 
committee has been made surveyor general of the 
inspection bureau, and that our further assistance 
and support will be highly appreciated and re- 
2 age iM nage 8 every assurance, 

iis inspection bureau is offered to the trade 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association a 
sincere and earnest effort to place the ispection 
of hardwood lumber on a reliable basis. A num- 
ber of our members have used it to their benefit, 
and we, your committee, after a thorough investi- 
gation, believe it the best solution of the hard- 
wood inspection problem ever offered. 

Therefore we recommend that this association 
pledge its hearty support to the inspection bureau 
and that our members make use of same when- 
ever possible. ey. submitted, 

. . WALL, Chairman. 
M. B. Farrin, 
A. W. Warrous, 
Committee on Hardwood Inspection. 

I have not been able as yet to secure the co- 
local associations of lumbermen in the mariah ot tow 
= 2 oh eee They still have the mat- 
er er consideration an : for : 
in the, tear — we hope for favorable action 

onsidering the fact that this bureau has been e Dp 
but one year, it has, in my opinion, made joven anon 
ress and we have received every encouragement to continue 
the work started. mengeeren/ submitted, 

: M. M. WALL, Surveyor General. 

Mr. Smith—Mr, Chairman, I would like to say in addition 
that all of this work has been practically done in the last 
six months of this year, the first six months being taken 
up in adopting a general plan of organization. The greatest 
difficulty we found was to get competent men who would 
take the responsibility of furnishing a bond so that the certi- 
ficate would be absolutely good for its face and your invoice 
paid also at its face. We have succeeded in some measure in 
overcoming this and there is a proposition now before the 
sane es 7 get — pam and I think there will 

of inspectors furnishe 
of the trade ip ereafter to meet the wants 
e chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the repor 
the committee on the inspection bureau. What 7B ge Fd 
with it? It is moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion, being duly seconded, was carried. 

The chairman—We are now ready to hear from the 
inspection rules committee. 

J. W. Graham—Mr. President and gentlemen, the com- 
mittee on revision of rules begs leave to submit the following 
suggestions for your consideration : 

Oak Inspection. 

Plain sawed oak, red and white, 5 percent of 8-foot length 

be admitted in grade of seconds 8 inches and wider. Fight 


and 9-inch must be clear; 10-inch and up will admit of one 
standard defect or its equivalent in 8-foot lengths. 

Plain sawed in seconds, pieces 6 and 7-inch, will admit 
of 1-inch bright sap on one side, but no other defect in 
10-foot and longer. 

Quarter sawed oak, 5 percent in 8-foot lengths be ad- 








mitted in grade of seconds, 6 and 7-inch must be clear, 
$-inch and up may admit of one standard defect in 8-foot 


lengths. : 
A Minority Report on Oak. 


The chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the report. We 
are ready now for any remarks. 

PD. I’. Clark—Mr. President, as a member of the com- 
mittee I wish to present a minority report. I cannot concur 
with the rest of the committee on the length of the first 
and second clear plain sawed and quarter sawed red and 
white oak lumber. I beg leave to submit the report that we 
make no change in the length of this grade of lumber. 

W. H. Russe—I move the adoption of the minority report. 

Mr. Ohara—I move you, Mr. Chairman, that action on 
that part of the report relating to cottonwood be delayed 
for one hour. ‘There are people vitally interested in thig 
matter who are not in the room at this time and they wish 
to speak on the proposition. 


The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Threlkeld—I move that all action on the question be 
deferred for one hour. 


Which motion was seconded and carried, 


W. W. Reilley—The railroad committee have nothing fur- 
ther to add to what they said this morning any more than 
to invite comment on the weights, the lists of which are 
being distributed. We invite your attention to the weights 
and your approval of the manner in which the work has 
been done. I will say further that these weights were not 
made to see how low we could get them, but so people could 
go to the railroad company and have them consider them 
favorably. 


The discussion in regard to weights was confined 
chiefly to ash, basswood and oak, the latter taking the 
major part of the time. <A portion of this debate with 
the resolution which began it was as follows: 


Max Sondheimer—Mr. Chairman, I move the weight 
of oak be changed to 4,000 pounds on dry and 5,500 pounds 
on green. 

The chairman—Is that for white oak? 

M. Sondheimer—!or Wisconsin oak and all the rest right 
along with it. 

O. O. Agler—Gentlemen, it seems to me that we are 
adopting these weights in the interest of lumbermen. We 
know positively that Wisconsin oak will not weigh, dry, to 
exceed 3,500 pounds. If we adopt a scale’ of weights 
making red oak weigh 4,000 pounds and we use that as a 
basis for making claims we will give the railroad company 
500 pounds the best of it on every 1,000 feet we ship. 

W. W. Reilley—You are simply using this as a basis on 
an overcharge, aren’t you? 

Mr. Sondheimer—The Western Railway Weighing Associa- 
tion, after going into this matter thoroughly, I tell you, 
agreed upon this basis of weight. They handle stuff coming 
from the south and in 75 cases out of 100 where they have 
ruled back on the southern wing of the association and 
recommend to their bureau that 4,000 pounds be adopted as 
a basis, the claims are ruled on on that basis. Now, why 
not accept 4,000 pounds weight? 

W. W. Reilley—Our New England and Buffalo men can’t 
get their Memphis men to make an affidavit that lumber 
won’t weigh over 4,000 pounds. This is a national associa- 
tion, and these weights made up by this committee have been 
based on all the different markets, and, as I said before, with 
a view to having them plenty high enough. 

Peter Benson—(Of James Kennedy & Co., Limited): I 
move you, Mr. Chairman, that the weight for dry oak be put 
at 4,250 and for the green at 5,000 pounds. As I under- 
stand, you want to fix weights upon which you can base 
claims for overcharge. 

The chairman—That is correct. 

Mr. Benson—You want to make your claims fair and rea- 
—. I have no hesitation in saying I think those figures 
correct. 

The chairman—I will say to you down south, we figure 
on 4,500 pounds. 

A member—My. Chairman, I want to say right here that 
the weight of 4,000 pounds is too high even for Wisconsin 
white oak. 

B. F. MeMillan—Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin white oak is a 
good deal heavier than southern white oak and it will 
weigh at the least calculation, cat as we cut it, 4,500 pounds 
to a thousand; that is, in cutting it into mill stuff. We 
cut no inch white oak in our country, but our red oak will 
run about 3,800 as we take it, from inch to 2% or 38-inch. 

D. F. Clark—We handle as much white oak as any one 
in northern Wisconsin, and I think that stuff will weigh 
4,500 pounds. To take an inch and a quarter up to two or 
three inches we figure all the way from 4,000 to 4,150 pounds. 
The railroad company adjust all those weights at 4,000 
pounds for both red and white oak. 


The motion that the weight of dry oak be fixed at 
4,000 pounds and that of green oak at 5,500 pounds was 
again put by the chair and carried. 


D. F. Clark—Mr. President and gentlemen: In our sec- 
tion of the country we are troubled somewhat over the 
question of demurrage, and are bothered by having some 
kinds of lumber put in the car when we cannot get the mini- 
mum weight of the car. I would like to have a committee 
appointed to take up those matters later. , 

Mr. Russe—Mr. Chairman, I would suggest’ that each 
market take up that question of demurrage individually. 

Mr. Clark—All right. 

Mr. Russe—For instance, at Memphis we have got to go 
to the car service association, which is composed of the 
various roads entering Memphis. Any action you take won't 
affect us there and what we do won't affect you here. 

Mr. Clark—We have taken it up in our association and I 
thought I would mention it here, to get an expression later. 


The result of the debate and action of the convention 
is embraced in the following table: 





Table of Weights. 





Dry. Green. 
or Lbs. 
eee pe eRS ORES MMY Cwiv ec0w > 3,250 
White ash......... Rea re ae ee 8,500 4,500 
ae ahah se tae Kok 65 RACE meee 4,000 6,000 
Basswood ..... .... bags 4,00 
ae 5,500 
Butternut .... 4,000 
Cherry ...... 5,088 
Chestnut . . peed 
Cypress ... 5,008 
Cottonwood 4,50 
BOCRAMEIG: Sap tusete saincy.seseicmats e0'se 5.5% 
Soft elm. .... 4,50 
Gum .... 5,588 
Hickory 6. 
Mahogany .... yo 
Maple .... 5,5) 
 aphpeas 5,500 
Poplar...» 5,00 
Sycamore .... 4800 
Walnut ........ ; 4300 
OURS ia ieee 80am sic 0 sth Wicca stn wo Oil 8,200 4,é 


The chairman—Gentlemen, we are now ready for the 
report of the committee on constitution and by-laws. : 
The secretary read the report of the committee, but it 
was thought best to defer action to a later time In view 
of the importance of the subject; also the committee 0” 


_ the report of the president and secretary which would 
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have some recommendations affecting the constitution 
and by-laws, and this was agreed to by common consent. 
The time for taking up the cottonwood question had 
arrived but the cottonwood people did not put in an 
appearance and so consideration of the cottonwood rules 
was deferred and also that of oak rules. 


The chairman—Gentlemen, I think it is no more than 
common courtesy that we defer the matter a little. Ifere is 
a letter that has some good advice in it from Philadelphia : 

“T am in receipt of your invitation to attend the fourth 
annual meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion on May 23 and 24. I regret very much that I am unable 
to be with you and, as you know I enjoy all good things, I 
have recently been appointed as one of the committee to 
construe the rules of inspection of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, as it has been the bone of contention 
for many years. I assure you that I will do all I can towards 
establishing uniform rules.” ; $ 

Gentlemen, this comes from Philadelphia. You know that 
the lumbermen are a hard lot of men (usually have a hard 
lot) and if we could eliminate some of our troubles we could 
enjoy life a little more. “I would also suggest to the lumber 
manufacturers not to mix the grades unless instructed to 
do so, as the dealers, on account of it, are often abused and 
called kickers. Again regretting my inability to be with you, 
and trusting that you will have a pleasant and beneficial 
gathering, I am, Yours truly, 

“EMIL GUENTHER.” 
Oak Under Fire. 

It was decided at this juncture to wait no longer for 
the cottonwood people but to take up the oak question, 
and Vice President Smith took the chair. ; 

At the request of a member the chair directed the 
secretary to read again the report of the committee on 
oak, which was done. 

Mr. Russe—Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the com- 
mittee if by that they mean we can put in 15 percent of 8 
and 10-foot lengths in a car of firsts and seconds. 

The chairman—That is the evident intent. 

Mr. Russe—I desire to make a motion that we lay that 
on the table and leave the rules as they are. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. Russe—lIn support of that I wish to say this, that we 
seem to lose sight of one fact, and that is the consumer. It 
is all right to make rules but you have got to know whether 
the other man will take them. Now we have got these rules 
established; they seem to meet the case pretty well. The 
trade has come in line; the prices have got down to where 
the grade of the lumber will justify it, and today it is 
entirely too low, but I think that is the fault of competition, 
not the fault of the lumber, and will right itself. But we 
have got these things established. Now, if this association 
gets the reputation of every year changing its grades what 
market can we get to adopt them? 

Mr. Love—I would like to ask how we are going to get 
perfect rules unless we change them occasionally. If we 
keep one set how are we ever going to get good rules? 

The chairman—Possibly, if we watch the deterioration in 
timber in every section of the country, we will have to change 
them very often. 

W. A. Bennett—I would say this: 
question of rules as it is a question of price. 
are hard on your lumber, make your price higher. 
lower your rules and you lower your price. 

Mr. Threlkeld—I desire to say that we are not here for 
the purpose of changing rules. We are here for the purpose 
of preserving the rules made by custom. They have been 
in existence constantly for twenty or more years and they 
are in existence today. 

Henry Maley—I never have been requested to ship a car- 
load of oak to Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore or Boston, 
that I wasn’t allowed to put in from 5 to 10 percent of 
eight and ten feet—5 to 15 percent. 

The chairman—How much of eight feet? 

Henry Maley—About 5 percent of eight feet in the cull— 
and today I have got contracts for export and also for 
Philadelphia and they are to take 5 to 10 percent of 8 
and 10%. 

The chairman—There is nothing in the rules of this asso- 
ciation that will preclude you making a special contract if 
you please. ; , 

A long discussion then took place in which Messrs. 
Threlkeld, Maley, Burgess, Clark, Bennett, McMillan and 
Pritchard took a prominent part. 

A member—lIs there is a question before the house? 

The chairman—Yes; whether this committee’s report 
shall be laid on the table for future consideration or not, 
as far as it pertains to the oak eight feet long. That is 
the motion. 

Motion seconded. 

The chair—I have a request here that Mr. Ward address 
the convention. He has a large manufacturing establish- 
ment in Missouri. 

Cc. A. Ward—tThe rules that this association must adopt 
are rules that will apply to all kinds of oak, made by all 
kinds of mills and in all states of the union. If a man 
happens to have a first class rig and makes first class 
lumber, and none other, and uses care and discretion in 
loading and in treating with his customers, a matter of detail 
will not cut much figure with the buyer. But this associa- 
tion has got to meet the situation as it finds it. Now my 
experience as a manufacturer is that the rules governing 
oak adopted by this association are reasonable. I agree 
with what has been said, that it will be better to let the 
rules stand and add $2 to the price of lumber. I believe you 
get more money out of it that way, and as a manufacturer 
I have always added $2 when I could. (Applause.) 

The chairman—The question is called for and I ought not 
to turn it down. 

The secretary—Gentlemen, the question is that the report 
of the revision committee, recommending a change in the 
rules of inspection on oak, be laid on the table. and that 
the rules on oak stand as printed and adopted in the book. 


This motion was withdrawn and then discussion con- 
tinued until it was moved and seconded that the meeting 
adjourn, the motion being made by J. M. Thompson, of 
Memphis. 

The motion was carried, whereupon an adjournment 
wags taken until 10:30 o’clock a. m., May 24. 


FRIDAY MORNING’S SESSION. 
The convention was called to order at 11:10 o’clock 
a.m. by President Bennett. 


The Contentions on Cottonwood. 

Mr. Ohara—Mr, President, I have decided to offer as an 
amendment to the report of the committee on the revision 
of rules the following matter, which covers the grading and 
classifications of cottonwood. With your permission I will 


seme the matter that we ask to have adopted as an amend- 
ent. 


It is not so much a 
If the rules 
You 


Grading Rules. 

All standard grades of cottonwood shall be classified for 
the purpose of inspection as follows: Box boards, firsts 
and seconds, select common, box common and mill culls. 

Firsts and seconds shall be 8 inches and over wide. At 
10 inches one standard defect shall be admitted, at 12 
inches two standard defects, and an allowance for more 
defects be made in proportion to its width. Splits that in 
length exceed the width of the board will reduce it one grade. 

Select common shall be 4 inches and over wide, 8 feet 
and over long. At 6 inches wide one standard defect shall 


be admitted and an allowance for other defects may be 
made in proportion to the increase in width of the board, 
allowing one standard defect to each additional two inches. 
This grade must work at least % without waste. Slightly 
discolored sap is admissible in this grade. 

Box common shall comprise all widths below the descrip- 
tion of select common, 6 feet and over long, and work at 
least one-half without waste. Stain, worm holes, badly 
—— and woolly boards belong to this grade. 

Mill culls are 3 inches and wider, 4 feet and longer, and 
must contain at least 25 percent of sound cutting not less 
than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

Box boards shall consist of clear boards 13 to 17 inches 
wide, 12, 14, and 16 feet long, but end splits amounting to 
6 inches in length shall be no defect. 


General Rules and Instructions. 


It shall be the duty of the inspector in determining the 
quality of the lumber inspected by him to place the same 
in that class or quality to which it approaches nearest in 
description and value, at all times using the description of 
qualities contained in the foregoing rules as the standard 
of comparison. 

He shall inspect and measure all lumber standard grades, 
lengths and thicknesses as herein described, which will be 
known as standard inspection, unless the lumber be cut 
for specific purposes, in which case he shall be governed 
by the conditions of the trade as made known to him. 

He must inspect all boards and planks on the poorer side. 

All tapering boards shall be measured at the narrow end, 
and in lengths of even feet. 

The standard knot shall not exceed 1% inches in diam- 
eter and must be of sound character, though not necessarily 
bright or white. 

Bark, waney boards or plank must be measured inside of 
wane or bark, or if measured must be reduced one grade. 
Lumber should be sawed of full and even thickness and of 
parallel width. 

Scant sawed lumber must be reduced to the net standard 
thickness. 

Uneven sawed lumber 1 inch or thicker should be placed 
in the grade of box common. 

All lumber sawed for specific purposes must be inspected 
with a view to its adaptability for the use for which it is 
intended. 

The standard thicknesses shall be 44, %, %, 1,1%, 1%, 2, 
2%, 3, and 4 inches when dry. 

All lumber less than 1 inch shall be measured face meas- 
= —— sap in cottonwood is not to be considered a 

erect, 

Mr. Ohara—Mr. President, I offer this as an amend- 
ment and I move the adoption of the amendment. 


The motion was seconded. 


‘ bed BE. Smith—I move that the amendment be put on the 
able. 


Motion seconded, 


Cc. A. Ward—aAs the chairman of the executive committee 
of the cottonwood association I rise to second and ask of 
this convention the adoption of the amended rules—the rules 
just read. I desire to say for the information of those 
present that those rules were drawn and adopted at the 
last meeting of the Cottonwood association in Memphis, 
representing not less than 80 percent of the production 
of cottonwood in this country today. Those rules were 
adopted with but one dissenting voice in all that member- 
ship represented at that meeting. I ask their adoption for 
the further reason that it has been the practice of this 
organization to extend the courtesy to all other organizations. 
organized to advance the interests of one particular kind 
of lumber, of adopting the rules which they had adopted 
and presented. This you have done with reference to the 
cypress association and the yellow pine association. Cotton- 
wood is under a cloud. It is asked by many members and 
hoped that it can be used as a substitute for poplar, it 
being accepted by certain manufacturers as a substitute for 
poplar because they can get it wide and clear at a less 
price. The poplar rules provide for 8 inches and wider in the 
grade of firsts and seconds. hen you offer a man cotton- 
wood as a substitute for poplar and he knows it is a cheap 
lumber, and a lumber that has not been well received, and 
he finds that you ask him to epee «| strips as firsts and 
seconds, 6 and 7-inch strips, he objects. It injures the 
sale of them. Now I ask the adoption of these amended 
rules because those at present in force are inconsistent. 
They are full of inconsistencies. I think it will be found, 
and probably was the case when those rules were adopted, 
not 10 percent of this organization handled cottonwood or 
cared what the rules were. That has been changed. There 
are a good many men now members of this association 
who handle cottonwood lumber and are interested in its 
inspection. I think you can drive a coach and four right 
through your ge rules of inspection. I would be glad 
to hear from Mr. Ohara. 


Cc. 8. Carey—Mr. Chairman, as chairman of the revision 
committee of the rules of the cottonwood lumber associa- 
tion I have been requested to present to this body our 
objections to the rules promulgated - the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. Now we take it that the aim and 
object of this association is to promulgate rules on all 
kinds of lumber that will be fair and equitable to all people, 
either manufacturers, dealers or consumers of the wood. 
Now we don’t think that in the formation of the rules on 
cottonwood they were given sufficient attention and I wish 
to call to the attention of this body the rules as we under- 
stand them, as we interpret them here. The standard knot 
provided for in your rules is not necessarily a sound knot. 
One knot 14% inches in diameter is the standard defect, or 
two sound knots not exceeding in extent or damage one 
14-inch knot. That is the basis of our complaint to start 
with. Now then, in the rules of the Cottonwood associa- 
tion offered here you provide that firsts are 8 inches and 
over wide, 12, 14, 16 inches long, free from all defects up 
to 10 inches; pieces 10 inches and over wide may have 
one sound standard defect—emphasizing the difference be- 
tween your standard knot and a sound defect. “Seconds 
are 8 inches and over wide, 10 to 16 feet fOng; pieces 8 
and 9 inches wide may have one standard defect.” A 
rotten knot in a piece of firsts and seconds 8 and 9 inches 
wide! “Pieces 10 and 12 inches wide, may have two 
standard defects or their equivalent.” A piece in firsts and 
seconds 10 and 12 inches wide now may have two rotten 
knots in it or four sound knots! ‘Pieces 13 inches and 
over wide may have three standard defects or their equiva- 
lent.” A piece of firsts and seconds, lumber 13 inches and 
over wide, may have three rotten knots in it or six sound 
knots, which wouldn’t be a very good piece of lumber. 

Another serious objection to these rules is the grading 
of common. Common, 4 inches and over wide, 8 to 16 
feet long, not to exceed 20 percent. Shorter than 12 feet, 
pieces 4 and 5 inches wide, must have one face clear and 
two square edges. The next objectionable feature is this 
clause: “Pieces 6 feet and over must be of a sound char- 
acter and work % clear.” There is a grade that is a great 
deal better than your firsts and seconds. It doesn't provide 
for any rotten knots and in addition must work % clear. 
Now those rules, you can see very clearly, do not properly 
represent the grading of cottonwood lumber. The rules 
that have been submitted were gotten up by cottonwood 
men and they are intended to cover the defects that we find 
in cottonwood. We find defects in cottonwood that are 
not found in other kinds of lumber. Now you have got to 
make some provision for them as to where they should 
be put. We have covered that in the other rules. People 
handling cottonwood every day know what those things are. 


In getting up a set of rules of this kind, the consumer 
wants to know when he picks up your rules what kind of 
lumber he is going to get under your different grades. If 
he is in a business that requires a good grade of lumber 


he wants to seek advantage of those grades, the lumber 
that will suit his business. Now, take firsts and seconds. 
If we succeed in making cottonwood a satisfactory wood for 
planing mill work, finishing lumber, siding, ceiling and 
finishing, then the grade of that lumber that he is going 
to use must be a that he can use full length. If 
it is for furniture or if it is for boxes, why then it is 
a cutting up lumber. Now the grade should cover the kind of 
lumber that that man wants in his business. Firsts and 
seconds here, under these rules, are a cutting u ade. 
It provides for so many defects in firsts and seconds that a 
man would have to cut out; he would have to rip it or 
cut it off in order to get any clear out of it, or any good 
out of it to be used in his business. We have a many 
men engaged in cottonwood who, when these rules, as has 
already been stated, were promulgated, were not interested 
in cottonwood and didn’t give very much attention to them, 
but now that these facts have been brought to their atten- 
tion they are interested in it and they would like to see 
the rules made so that they will be equitable and just and 
will properly represent the lumber. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, I don’t want to shut off any 
discussion, but I would like for you gentlemen to make 
your remarks as short as ssible. 

8S. J. Sutherland—-Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, as Mr. 
Carey has so very ably dealt with this subject I can 
make my remarks very brief and I will simply deal with 
cottonwood as an export proposition. If we were to 
change the rules and put 6 inches for export I think it 
would have a tendency to demoralize the whole work in 
building up export trade. I am quite sure that we could 
not force 6 inches for export business, even provided the 
National Hardwood association were to adopt that rule. 
Now there has been a great deal of money spent in building 
up this export trade, and today possibly 25,000,000 to 
30,000,000 feet of firsts and seconds cottonwood lumber 
is shipped as an export proposition. I am very sure that if 
the hardwood association were legs | in 6-inch lumber in 
firsts and seconds it would simply kill the export trade in 
cottonwood lumber, and I am sure that injustice would never 
be allowed or permitted by any member of this association. 
The chairman has asked that we make our remarks very 
brief; I simply say, gentlemen, that the rules that have 
been adopted by the cottonwood association, in my judgment, 
are not only the best set of rules that under the circum- 
stances could be adopted for export trade but also for 
home trade. If anybody wants to sell 6-inch lumber and 
can find a place to put it in there is no doubt they can 
sell it as a separate proposition from firsts and seconds 
and get all it is worth. 

A member—I would like to ask if these rules call for 
6 or 8 and up. 

The chairman—DHight and up. 

W. BH. Smith—Mr. President, I am a member of the 
Cottonwood association; I am a member of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association. I object to the Cottonwood 
association rules. I don’t think it is fair to any association 
to spring up here, within two or three weeks or two or 
three months, and come before this association and demand 
an entire revision of the rules. Now the cottonwood busi- 
ness has come up before this association every year for three 
years or more— 

The chairman—Twice a year. 

W. BP. Smith—aAt first I was alone. I have made a few 
converts from time to time. We are after uniform inspec- 
tion. The remark was made about the word sound—lI think 
that is the word—in the first and second grade. You 
will find the word sound, as used in these rules, almost 
universal in your grade of firsts; in your grade of seconds, 
a lower grade than the firsts, if you would use the word 
sound you wouldn’t have any seconds; you would have 
firsts. That is the reason why the word sound is used in the 
grade of firsts, but in the grade second the word sound is not 
used. But the cottonwood rules, as adopted by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, are satisfactory to, I think, 
a majority of the cottonwood manufacturers except as to 
the proposition on firsts and seconds. As a manufacturer 
and a representative of the cottonwood manufacturers—and 


I have five proxies here today to vote—we would like to 
have the grade of firsts and seconds combined, made 6 and 
up, and your 6 and 7-inch boards must be clear. And 


I don’t think there is any man in this room today who 
would object to 6-inch boards in the grades firsts and 
seconds, if it is clear, and that is what it has got to be. 
You gentlemen here today have not read the rules as 
recommended by the Cottonwood association. You have 
heard them read and that is all you know about them. I 
have read them over and I have studied them. They lower 
your grade of firsts and seconds. We don’t want that. But 
I claim that putting 6 and 7-inch boards in your firsts 
and seconds does not lower the grade, because they must be 
clear. We have been working three years on this. When 
the Cottonwood association is old enough, let them come 
in and demand a set of rules. As a representative of the 
Cottonwood association I would like the combined grade 
of firsts and seconds made 6, 7 and up, and they must be 
clear. 

Mr. Ohara—Mr. President, I have been requested to make 
a statement in reference to the Cottonwood association. 
The Cottonwood association embraces probably 90 percent 
of all of the cottonwood manufacturers. It embraces 90 
percent of the owners of the stumpage and the owners 
of cottonwood lumber. The report which has been presented 
today embraces the expressed wishes of 90 percent of the 
members of the association. I have been asked to make 
this statement here, that the dealers in cottonwood lumber, 
the manufacturers and wholesale dealers of cottonwood 
lumber, with the exception of Mr. Smith, desire the adop- 
tion of the rules as presented here, expressing the wish of 
the people who have their money invested in cottonwood 
lumber. 

W. BE. Smith—Mr. Chairman, I just want to give you a 
few more facts. When that report came before the inspec- 
tion committee yesterday it was 6 and up, and I understand 
now it has been changed to 8 and up. I want to tell you 
one more thing now—and this is facts—there are about 
thirty members in the Cottonwood association. At the last 
snawtind in Memphis there were thirteen members present. 
Twelve members voted for these rules and I voted against 


them. I claim no association could get up a set of rules in an 
hour. These rules were all got up in an hour or an hour and 
a halt. 


Max Sondehimer—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
think that it is right for the Cottonwood association, as 
an association, to come here and ask us to adopt their rules. 
If they are members of this association they have a right 
to ask for recognition upon the strength of the fact of their 
being members of this organization. The remarks as put 
by Mr. Smith were well taken. If 6 and 7-inch strips are 
sold as firsts and seconds they ought to go into the grade 
of firsts and seconds. It is a simple proposition, and those 
who advocate 8 inches and up cannot deny the fact that 
they are simply asking you to make a grade they can sell 
for export; that they buy at 8 inches and up and sell at 
8 inches and up. 

C. F. Yegge (of the Paepceke-Leicht company)—Mr. Presi- 
dent, we handle more cottonwood than any other concern 
in this country and I am sure if it was to our benefit to have 
firsts or seconds 6 inches and up we would not oppose it. 
We want it 8 inches and up for the reason that we want 
it to compare favorably with the woods with which it com- 
petes in the market, and our idea in getting up these rules 
is to give a better grade all along the line. We did away 
with narrow box for the reason we wanted them put in 
firsts and seconds and I am sure the association agrees 
these rules would not hurt the cottonwood people. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, the motion is, as I under- 
stand it, that the rules as read by Mr. Ohara be adopted, 
and Mr. Smith’s resolution is to lay them on the table. 

W. E. Smith—And my motion has a second. 
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The chairman—Gentlemen, none but members can vote on 
this and only one member from a firm, and they must be 
members of this association. Are you ready for the question? 
All in favor of Mr. Smith’s resolution to lay the matter on 
the table will please stand up. 

The secretary—I make it thirty-three votes. 

The chairman—Those opposed to the resolution will please 
stand up. 

The secretary—Twenty-three votes. 

The chairman—It is lost, gentlemen. We simply table 
Mr. Ohara’s resolution on this question and now we are 
ready for the report of the revision committee. 

A member—We don’t know what the report is. ; 

The secretary—The report of the revision committee on 
cottonwood is that seconds are 6 inches and over wide, 10 
to 16 feet long. Pieces 6 and 7 inches wide must be clear ; 
pieces 8 and 9 inches wide may have one standard defect ; 
pieces 10 and 12 inches wide may have two standard defects, 
or their equivalent ; pieces 13 inches and over wide may have 
three standard defects or their equivalent. 

The chairman—aAre you ready for the question? 

(Calls of question.) i ; 

The chairman—All in favor of the revision committee's 
resolution please stand up. 

The secretary—Twenty-four votes. ; ; 

W. E. Smith—Mr. Secretary, I have six proxies which I 
desire to vote. 

The secretary—Thirty votes in the affirmative. 

The chairman—Now let us have the other vote, the 8 
and up question, those opposed to the adoption of Mr. Smith's 
resolution. 

The secretary—Thirty votes. - 

W. E. Smith—Mr. Chairman, I want a roll call on this 
vorhe chairman—We will have it. Those in favor of Mr. 
Smith’s resolution will vote “‘yes’; the contrary, “no. 

The secretary—lI will call the roll. 


The secretary then called the complete roll of mem- 
bership. aie 

; The chairman—Gentlemen, the vote is 49 yea, 36 nay. 

W. BE. Smith—I just want to thank the members of the 
National Hardwood association. 

Constitution and By-Laws. 

The secretary—Gentlemen, the next order of business is 
the election of officers. ; : 
“The chairman—We can’t do that until we act on this 
constitution and by-laws. ‘The constitution and by-laws have 
been read and I suppose you have all heard them; or do you 


want to discuss it? : : 
The secretary—Gentlemen, the committee on constitution 


, porte ys: These are > rticles 
cog nl py em Descent the old A A and 
by-laws. i 

The secretary read the report of the committee on 
the articles of association. It was moved and seconded 
that the articles of association reported by the commit- 
tee be adopted. 


Carried. 
The secretary then read the by-laws as reported by 
the committee, and Max Sondheimer moved that every- 


thing pertaining to associate membership be stricken 
out; which was seconded. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, are you ready for the ques 
tion? All in favor of the resolution striking out associa 
tion membership say aye. 

The motion was carried. 

It was moved and seconded that the report of the com- 
mittee on revision of the by-laws, with the exception of 
the membership fee, be approved and adopted. 

Yarried. ; 

The new constitution and by-laws as thus adopted with 
the action of the afternoon’s action dues, which were 
placed at $10, are as follows: 


Articles of Association. 


ARTICLE I. 
The name of this organization shall be the National Hard 
wood Lumber Association. 
ARTICLE II. 
Its membership shall consist of manufacturers of and 


wholesale dealers in hardwood lumber. 
ARTICLE III. : 

Its object is to promote the welfare and protect the inter 
ests of the hardwood trade. 

By-Laws. 
ARTICLE I, 
Section 1. Membership of this associa- 
Membership tion shall consist of two classes: active 
membership and honorary membership. 
Section 2. Any individual, firm or cor- 
Active poration in good standing, engaged in 
Membership the manufacture of hardwood lumber, or 
that is a wholesale dealer in hardwood 
lumber, is eligible to become an active 
member in this association. 

Section 3. Applications for active mem- 
bership in this association shall be made 
to the secretary in writing and be accom- 
panied by the amount of the dues for one 
year, as prescribed by the by-laws. 

Section 4. All applications for active 
membership shall be referred to the mem- 
bership committee and be acted upon 
within sixty days after they are received 
by the secretary. A two-thirds vote of 
the eee oo 4 committee shall be suf- 
ficient to elect an applicant to active 
meaveren'p. 

Section 5. Any active member may be 
suspended from the association by the 
board of managers at any of its regular 
or called meetings, by a four-fifths vote 
of those present. The suspension of a 
member, if not revoked by said commit- 
tee, shall remain in force until the next 
regular meeting of the association there- 
after, at which time said suspended mem- 
ber may appeal to the association for re- 
instatement, and said member may be 
reinstated by a majority vote of the 
members present. On failure to receive 
such majority vote his name shall be 
dropped from the membership roll. 

Section 6. Any person not actively en- 

Honorary gaged in the hardwood trade, who shall 
Membership be nominated by unanimous vote of the 

board of managers of this association, 
may be elected an honorary member at 
any regular meeting by a three-fourths 
vote of the members present at such 
meeting, and shall enjoy all the privi- 
leges of other members, except voting or 


Suspension of 
Members 


holding office. 
ARTICLE II, ae 
Section 1. The government of this as- 


Officers sociation shall be entrusted to a board 
of managers, consisting of the president, 
first, second and third vice presidents, 
secretary, treasurer, and nihe directors, 

all of whom, except the directors, shall 

be elected by the association and shall 
hold their offices for one year and until 


Election of 


their successors are elected and qualified. 
At the annual meeting in 1901 nine 
directors shall be elected, three for one 


Directors year, three for two years, and three for 


Quorum 


Powers of Board 
of Managers 


Duties of Officers 


three years. ‘The nine directors elected 
shall decide by lot which three shall hold 
the one-year term, which three the two- 
year term and which three the three- 
year term. At each annual election after 
the annual election of 1901 three direct- 
ors shall be elected for a term of three 
years. Nine members of the board of 
managers shall constitute a quorum, 

Section 2, In the board of managers 
is vested the full power of the associa- 
tion, save at such times as the associa- 
tion is in session, except as provided in 
article 1, section 5, of the by-laws. 

Section 3. The president: It shall be 
the duty of the president to preside at 
all meetings of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and of the board of 
managers, and to issue calls for special 
meetings as hereinafter provided. 

Vice presidents: It shall be the duty 
of the vice presidents in their order to 
perform the duties of the president dur- 
ing his absence or disability. 

Secretary: It shall be the duty of the 
secretary to keep the minutes of all 
meetings of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and of the board of man- 
agers; to keep all the records of the as- 
sociation; to collect all dues and assess- 
ments and all moneys whatsoever due 
the association, and turn same over to 
the treasuret ; to sign all warrants drawn 
upon the treasurer; to issue all certifi- 
cates of membership; to issue proper no- 
tice of all meetings of the association 
and board of managers; to prepare a re- 
port of the doings of his office and sub- 
mit same to the National association at 
its annual meeting, and to perform such 
other duties as ordinarily fall to the 
office of secretary, or that may be re- 
quired of him by the president and board 
of managers. 

Treasurer: It shall be the duty of the 
treasurer to receive from the secretary 
all the money of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and to pay same out 
upon the warrant of the association, 
signed by the president and secretary. 
Ile shall keep a correct account of all 
receipts and disbursements and_ shall 
submit a detailed report at the annual 
meeting and at any other time required 
by the president or board of managers. 


ARTICLE IIL, 
Section 1. An election of officers shall 


Elections pe held at each annual meeting of this 


Membership 
Committee 


Inspection Bureau 
Committee 


Revision Committee 


Meetings 


Dues 


association. All officers shall be elected 
by ballot. Each member, whether an 
individual, firm, or corporation, shall be 
entitled to but one vote. <A majority 
vote of the members present shall be 
necessary to elecvlon. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Section 1. The board of managers 
shall elect from their own number a 
membership committee of three, to pass 
upon applications for active member- 
ship submitted to it by the secretary. 

Section 2. At the annual meeting in 
1901 the president shall appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval and confirmation 
of the board of managers, an inspection 
bureau committee, consisting of nine 
members, three for one year, three for 
two years and three for three years. At 
each annual meeting after the annual 
election of 1901 the president shall ap- 
point, subject to the approval and con- 
firmation of the board of managers, three 
members of the inspection bureau com- 
mittee to serve for three years. Im- 
mediately after appointment this com- 
mittee shall meet and organize by 
choosing its officers. 

The inspection bureau committee shall 
have full charge of and responsibility 
for the official interpretation and appli- 
cation of the rules adopted by this as- 
sociation for the measurement and in- 
spection of lumber. 

At each annual meeting, or upon call 
of the board of managers, this com- 
mittee shall make a detailed report of 
the work of the inspection bureau to 
the president of this association. 

Section 8. At the annual meeting in 
1901 the president shall appoint, sub- 
ject to the approval and confirmation 
of the board of managers, a revision 
committee, consisting of nine members, 
three for one year, three for two years 
and three for three years. At each an- 
nual meeting after the annual election 
of 1901 the president shall appoint, 
subject to the approval and confirma- 
tion of the board of managers, three 
members of the revision committee to 
serve for three years. Immediately after 
appointment this committee shali meet 
and organize by choosing its officers, 

The revision committee shall receive 
and consider all suggestions made by 
members for changes and revisions of 
the rules of inspection, and shall rec- 
ommend to this association at its an- 
nual meetings such action in changing 
oF SOrnnS the rules as it deems advis- 
able. 


ARTICLE V. 


Section1. This association shall 
meet on the third Thursday of May of 
each year. This meeting shall be known 
as the annual meeting, and shall con- 
stitute the only regular meeting of the 
association. A special meeting of the 
association may be called by the presi- 
dent at any time, upon a written request 
of two-thirds of the members of the 
board of managers. All the standin 
committees of the association shall hold 
annual meetings at the same time and 
place as the association. When the 
president calls a meeting of the board 
of managers or a special meeting of this 
association, members shall have at least 
thirty days’ written notice of same. 


ARTICLE VI. 


Section1. The dues of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association shall be 
$10 per year, payable in advance. 


es 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1. These by-laws may only be 
altered or amended at the annual meet- 
ings of the association by the consent of 
two-thirds of the members present. 


The secretary then read the report of the committee on 
reports of officers, 


Amendments 


The Committee on Reports of Officers. 


Mr. President and gentlemen of this association: Ag to 
our president’s suggestions regarding altering or chan ing 
the rules of inspection your committee would state that, 
in their opinion, the stability of our rules is our strongest 
point and we feel that before any changes be made in the 
ae os inspection the matter should be thoroughly cop- 
sidered. 

As to the changing of the width of firsts and seconds 
cottonwood from to 6 inches, your committee is unani- 
mous that the rules that are now in force should not be 
changed. 

In regard to the recommendation offered by our president 
to drop all fractions in the measurement of lumber we wish 
to state that your committee is evenly divided, one-half 
believing fractions should be dropped, the other feeling that 
anything measuring three-quarter inches and over should 
be called 4 to the next width. We therefore leave this 
matter to the association as a whole. 

Referring to the report of our secretary, we recommend 
= a provision be made for the election of honorary mem- 
ers. 

Regarding his recommendation for a charter, we recom- 
mend that the proper officers of this association apply for 
a charter under the laws of the state of Illinois. 

In regard to the annual dues your committee recommends 
that the annual dues be increased to $7.50 per annum, 

Referring to the third clause of our secretary’s report, we 
recommend that a committee of five be appointed to look 
into trade classification and report to the next annual or 
semi-annual meeting. As this is an important matter we 
feel it would be a serious mistake for this trade classification 
committee to act hastily in order to report to this meeting, 

Your committee also recommends that all lumber bought 
or sold between members of this association be measured 
according to the rules of the National association, provided 
they are so requested. According to the idea of your com- 
mittee the rules as made and adopted by the-National lumber 
association are for the benefit of the manufacturers and 
wholesale dealers. 

Regarding the recommendation in our secretary’s report, 
we believe with him that a bureau of information is of the 
greatest importance to our association, and from the expe- 
rience of members of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, who are also members of this association, we 
know that reports of this character received through a bureau 
of information would be of great value. Your committee 
recommends that a charge of $25 per year be made for the 
membership to this bureau of information, but only active 
members in good standing are eligible to membership. We 
further recommend a committee of three be appointed to 
investigate this matter at once and report to the convention 
before adjournment. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, this will be taken up as un- 
finished business after dinner, and as we have acted on 
our constitution and by-laws let us proceed to the election 
of officers at once. 

Max Sondheimer—Mr. Chairman, simply as a precautionary 
measure and not to establish a precedent, I would suggest 
that the nominations be not referred to a committee; that 
the nominations be made from the floor of the convention. 

The chairman—As we are going to vote by ballot, I think 
we ought to make all our nominations and vote for the 
entire ticket at the same time. 


The chair put the above as a motion, which was sec- 
onded and carried, 


Election of Officers. 


Max Sondheimer presented the name of F’. H., Smith, 
of St. Louis, for the office of president. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. Russe. 

Mr. Russe then moved that nominations for the office 
of president be closed, which motion was seconded and 
carried, 

W. H., Russe, A. R. Vinnedge and J. W. Thompson were 
nominated for the office of first vice president. Messrs. 
Vinnedge and Thompson withdrew in favor of Mr. Russe. 

The following members were then nominated for the 
office of second vice president; William H. White and 
D. F. Clark. 

It. was moved and seconded that nominations for vice 
president be closed, which motion was carried. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, I want to nominate a man for 
third vice president, and that is W. BE. Smith, of Cairo. I 
beat him three or four times, but he is a good friend of mine 
a the same, and we will sell our cottonwood 6 inches 
and up. 

Mr. Lang—I move that nominations close with W. BE. 
Smith and Max Sondheimer as nominees for third vice 
president. , ‘ 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

It was moved and seconded that A. R. Vinnedge, of 
Chicago, be nominated for the office of secretary. 

Motion carried. 

George E. Ohara, of Cairo, was placed in nomination 
for the office of treasurer and it was moved and seconded 
that nominations for treasurer be closed. Carried. 

The chairman—Now, gentlemen, there are nine directors 
to be nominated. 

Theodore Plummer-—Mr. Chairman, there should be some 
provision as to the location of the states from which the 
directors come; there should be one from each state. 
move there be only one director elected from any state, and 
the one receiving the highest number of votes be declared 
elected. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Russe—I move that the secretary make out the tickets 
for the vote upon the nominees for directors, pass them 
around and we will count the vote after dinner. : 

The following members were then placed in nomination 
for the office of director of the association: 

O. O, Agler, W. O. King, Henry Maley, J. V. Stimson, . 
A. Bennett, George D. Burgess, J. W. Thompson, 8. D. 3 
bright, W. A. Bonsack, A. R. Week, Eugene Shaw, I’. W. 
Lawrence, R. B. Wheeler, J. J. Rombarger, A. J. owen 
Allen W. Adams, M. M. Wall, C. R. Mengel, D. F. ¢ lark, we 
Von Platen, Theodore Plummer, R. L. Wakeley, John W. Love. 

An adjournment was then taken until 1:45 p. m. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON’S SESSION. 


The convention assembled and was called to order at 
1:45 p. m., President Bennett in the chair. 


Chairman Bennett—Gentlemen, I can tell you enough of 
the result of the election so that Mr. Smith can take oo 
chair and relieve me of this position, which I have he all 
long and which I have thoroughly appreciated during pe} 
that time, and we want to break him in good and sta 
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right with him now. Mr. Smith, will you please come up 
and take the chair? 

F. H. Smith—Gentlemen, it goes without saying that I 
appreciate this honor very much. (At this stage of the pro- 
ceedings a messenger placed a large bouquet of roses, with 
the compliments of the Lumbermen’s Credit Association of 
Chicago, on the chairman’s table.) I can hardly express 
myself; indeed the roses have been too much for me. 
didn’t expect that. But I will use every effort I have in 
me to work for the success of the association, try to keep 
harmony and try to follow out the precepts of the by-laws 
and so forth laid down for our government. Gentlemen, the 
‘convention is in session and will now proceed. May I ask 
the ex-president if the election business is finished? 

The Question of Fractions. 

Mr. Bennett—The election business is all finished and we 
will hear the result later. You are elected anyway. While 
the convention is waiting on the secretary, treasurer etc., I 
would like to hear a little discussion on the question of 
fractions. The recommendations of the committee were that 
fractions were to be counted up to three-quarters on the 
I would like to hear some of the gentlemen express 


rule. 

hemselves. © 

’ The chairman—The question is open for discussion, gen- 
lemen. 

~—. Bennett—Now, gentlemen, this matter should be 
decided. Our National inspectors go into a man’s yard— 


some people are willing to throw off a fraction, others want 
a division, and there is simply a chaotic state under those 
circumstances. There is a custom that rules somewhere in 
this country and it ought to be included somewhere in our 
inspection so that when an inspector goes to inspect a lot of 
lumber he should know just what to do on that subject. My 
idea is to throw off the fraction on any kind of lumber except 
under contract. 

Mr. Clark—It was discussed this morning at two or three 
meetings of the committee and there has never been a decision 
on it in the revision committee. In some associations they 
give and take on the half; they do in Wisconsin and do it 
in Minnesota. If it is a half or over they count up after the 
lumber is 7 inches and wider; on anything below 7 inches 
they throw off the fraction, but anything above 7 inches and 
wider they count; anything above half an inch they count 
up, and anything below they throw off. 

Mr. McMillan—Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin has always 
divided on the half, because the buyers and manufacturers 
of Wisconsin—the manufacturers have always conceded that 
the buyers wanted only what they bought and the manu- 
facturer was willing to give them what they bought; there- 
fore they give and take from the half inch on the half foot. 
As a suggestion I would say to you that if the National 
association would adopt a rule—not figuratively speaking, but 
an actual rule, a lumber rule—have it marked exactly what 
it would take, and have all between those marked go in 
where the figure said, or go below, it would stop a great deal 
of this misunderstanding. 

Mr. Bennett—The larger portion of the lumber sold by 
manufacturers is simply in a shipping condition, not dry, 
and the man who holds that lumber until it is dry—and he 
has to do that before he can consume it—1is entitled to what 
little fraction there is on the lumber to make up for some 
of the shrinkage he would have to overcome. In other 
words, if you buy lumber from us that is thirty or sixty 
days old—and we sell all of it that way if we can—it is 
going to shrink a good deal and you are entitled to the 
fractions. They don’t amount to very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. McMillan—Who loses the shrinkage? 

Mr. Bennett—The manufacturer. 

Mr. McMillan—Who loses if you measure and divide on 
the half? 

Mr. Bennett—The man who uses the lumber. 

Mr. MeMillan—Carry that further and measure it after it 
is out of his kiln. 

Mr. Bennett—We cannot follow a piece of lumber from 
Chicago to South Africa or Detroit or some other place and 
wait until the man takes the lumber out of the kiln. My 
theory in the lumber business is to get a price. Make the 
grade, get your price, and that is what we all want to do. 
(Applause.) You will find plenty of people who are willing 
to pay the price for a good grade of lumber. And don’t 
mix your lumber—that is the worst thing any of us could do. 

The chairman—If you want this matter put before the 
house, make a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. Bennett—I move, then, to suspend the rules. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Mr. Bennett—Mr. President, I want to say this: Mr. 
Farrin, of our city, who is engaged in the lumber business 
as extensively as almost any of us, wants this matter settled. 
He is not here, but I have a telegram from him and he wants 
me to take care of the matter. His views are opposed to 
mine, but that does not make any difference. He can’t be 
here, and I think we ought to have some decision for him 
as well as all of us. Mr. Wall, if he is present, will tell 
you how they have run up against this thing. 

William Threlkeld—Mr. President, the custom in the Boston 
market has always been to divide on the half, throw off all 
under a half and count a full foot for all over a half. I 
pecsume that is the custom there today. The state of 

assachusetts has a surveyor general whose deputies measure 
and survey lumber in that way. In Indiana we have always 
figured on shipping dry lumber on the basis that three- 
quarters and over should be counted a full foot and anything 
under that should be thrown away and given to the pur- 
chaser, It seems to me the Indiana rule of dividing on 
three-quarters is certainly as fair as any consumer ought to 
ask for; and if it is in order I would move that the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association instruct the surveyor general 
and his re in surveying lumber, to divide upon three- 
quarters of a foot, and all lumber measuring three-quarters 
of a foot or more shall be counted one full foot. 


The motion was seconded. 


Mr. Bennett—Mr. President, I want to say a word, in 
Speaking about strips. When you sell strips promiscuously 
ont you sell them 8, 4, 41%4 and 5? 

J. W. Love—The rules don’t say so. 
jr. Bennett—Now, hold on. We are not an ignorant set 
- People here in the lumber business. We know what 
nm § are and we know how they are sold, and this thing 
alking about a quarter of a foot on a strip we know 
roqaculous. I am interested in manufacturing almost 
000,000 feet of lumber a week, and I am right here with 
pe on anything that benefits the manufacturer and I won't 
will off my nose to spite my face. There are people who 
tt buy this lumber who are just as smart as we who sell 
a3 oad we have got to cater to them. All we have got to 
on a to put the tariff on the price. When you lower your 
i © you lower your price, and that is what I have been 
us you all the time. (Applause. ) 

3 r, Threlkeld—When Mr. Bennett says strips are sold 
state 42: 5, and 5% I will agree with him, sir. I will 
mn Owever, in a measurement of strips where the frac- 
that t Were thrown off—that is my statement, gentlemen— 
on rbd oe strips upon the Boston market would show 
that obey rom 1,000 to 1,500 feet a car, and I stand by 
ing r. Russe—Pine and oak have always varied on measur- 


For 
account, A by i flooring, for instance, was sold on strip 


words, 1.000 ooring was always face measurement; in other 


feet of face flooring would lay 1,000 feet, but 
~~ never. We want to be just and right to everybody. I 
yon o see this thing of always lowering grades, because 
Th Price always follows. 
Hany, Secretary—It is moved and seconded that the National 
and ht _— Lumber Association instruct the surveyor general 
iiree eputy inspectors in surveying lumber to divide upon 
quart a re of a foot; and all lumber measuring three- 
8 of a foot or more shall count one full foot. 





Mr. Threlkeld—I will correct that by adding the words 
“dry lumber.” 

Mr. Lewis—Mr. Bennett said a few minutes ago that he 
didn’t think there was any ignoramus here. I suppose he 
meant that for the inspectors. I am a mill man, and we 
have got along a great many years without bringing up this 
question, and I think it is a foolish thing to discuss. I 
move that the matter be laid on the table. 


(Applause, and the motion was seconded.) 


The chairman—Gentlemen, the motion that the matter be 
laid on the table takes precedence. 


The motion to lay on the table was carried. 


The Officers Elect. 


The secretary then announced the following officers 
elected : 


President—Frank H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

First vice president—W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn. 
Second vice president—W. H. White, Boyne City, Mich. 
Third vice president—Max Sondheimer, Chicago. 
Secretary—A. R. Vinnedge, Chicago. 

Treasurer—George E. Ohara, Cairo, Ill. 


Directors. 


O. O. Agler, Chicago; Henry Maley. Indiana; W. A. Ben- 
nett, Ohio; J. W. Thompson, Tennessee; W. A. Bonsack, 
Missouri; Eugene Shaw, Wisconsin; F. W. Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts; J. J. Rumbarger, Pennsylvania; C. R. Mengel, 


Kentucky. pen 
a gain. 


The chairman—Gentlemen, in order to avoid trouble such 
as we had yesterday, in getting at this oak question, I think 
if a motion is made that the house reconsider, it will come 
before us in fresh shape. 

Mr. Russe—I move to reconsider. 


Motion seconded. 
The motion was put by the chair and carried. 


The chairman—Will the revision committee please report ? 
I want a minority report in writing. 

The secretary—The minority report of the revision com- 
mittee is as follows: ‘The minority report is that no change 
be made in plain or quartered red or white oak.” 

The chairman—Gentlemen, we will act on the minority 
report first; what is your pleasure? 


It was moved and seconded that the minority report 
be laid on the table. Carried. 


The chairman—The majority report is now before the 
house. What is your pleasure? 

Mr. Russe—I move that the recommendations of the 
majority report be not concurred in, and I further move 
that we make the common read two-thirds instead of 75 per- 
cent clear cuttings. I make the motion altogether. Seconded. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion. 


Carried. 


Mr. Pritchard—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con- 
vention, this is a great burden off my mind. We Indiana 
fellows feel gratified and pleased at the courtesies and the 
concessions that have been made to us by this convention. 
We feel perfectly satisfied, and I want to tell you old Indiana 
is right in line. (Applause.) 

A. J. Lang—Mr. President, I am from Missouri. 

The chairman—The chair is with you. 

Mr. Lang—Our exchange has three or four inspectors and 
we inspect on our markets I guess from 30,000,000 to 
40,000,000 feet of lumber a year. That is thrown on the 
market by sale, most of it measured by city inspection, and 
there is but a small percentage of oak coming to St. Louis 
that is measured on the National rules. Our market admits 
bright sap as no defect. It is something I believe St. Louis 
has been trying to put before this association ever since it 
was organized. I move you, sir, to place this before the 
convention, to amend the rules on plain sawed red and white 
oak to read that in place of two inches of bright sap, as 
allowed, to say that bright sap is no defect up to one- 
half the width of the boards on one side in the grade of 
firsts and seconds. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


Auditing and Incorporating. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, the secretary wishes to read 
the report of the committee appointed to consider the presi- 
dent’s and the secretary’s reports. I believe it was not 
finished before dinner. 

The secretary—This is the report, gentlemen, which I 
read before adjournment, but there was no action taken on 
it and some of the points made in this report have since 
been acted on by other committees. 

Mr. Russe—Mr. Chairman, as we seem to have done away 
with everything up to that point, I would move that the 
officers be instructed to Incorporate the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association into a national body under the state 
laws of Illinois. 


Motion seconded. 


The chairman—Any discussion? 

Mr. MecMillan—Mr. Chairman, if we are going to legalize 
this association under any state law I think it would be 
proper to adopt our by-laws and constitution by having the 
men who voted for those by-laws and constitution put upon 
record. Your by-laws would necessarily be binding, and 
some people who helped to adopt them but who do not wish 
to go into the legal organization might withdraw. 

Mr. Reilley—Mr. Chairman, I move to amend that by 
leaving it to the discretion of the board of managers as to 
what state we should be Incorporated under. The different 
states have various laws, which might make a good deal of 
difference. 


Motion seconded. 


Mr. Russe—Mr. Chairman, now it Is a question in my 
mind whether it would be wise to leave that to the board 
of managers without getting an expression here whether we 
want to incorporate or not. I am a member of the board 
of managers and I comiataly would not feel like incorporat- 
ing this body and making it a legal corporation as long as 
this question has been brought up here, unless it shall be 
acted upon. I think we ought to vote on this question. 

Mr. Reilley—Don’t you think the board of managers, who 
have had a month’s deliberation on it, ought to know 
about it? 

Mr. Russe—The gentleman who preceded me claimed there 
are a good many who do not want to belong to the legal 
body. Do not leave that staring the board of managers 
in the face. 

Mr. Reilley—I will make that amendment in this form: 
That the details as to the state etc. be left to the managers. 

Mr. McMillan—I think this question is well taken. A 
legal organization, as I understand it, has the advantage 
over an organization that is not legal in the fact that it 
can sue or be sued. That is the only difference, I think. 
I don’t think this organization, without legislation or by 
act of congress, can establish rules which will be legal. I 
think an organization such as we have today is equally as 
good unless we want to go into business. 

The chairman—lI will say, Mr. McMillan, that we have 
in our organization today a bureau of inspection; we have 
also a bonded system for inspectors. Without incorporation 
would it be possible for us to take up the matter of non- 
payment of a bond? 

Mr. McMillan—We could not. 

Mr. Russe—With the consent of my second I will make 
the motion In this way: That the board of managers be 


given authority to incorporate under the laws of 
they consider most favorable. ee 


Motion seconded and carried. 
Annual Dues. 


The secretary—Gentlemen, the next recommendation is 
in mee to = dues. 

r. Russe—We are members as firms here and not as i 
viduals, and I think if it is worth anything it is of 
se a i=. 

Fr. mson—I concur, Mr. Chairman. I believe th 
good judgment and discretion of the board of bn A 
will assure us that the money will be used to the best inter- 
ests of the association. I believe that should be voted 
unanimously. It was suggested by the president that the 
dues be fixed at $25, but he made it plain in his sugges- 
tions that the dues continue for the current year at $5. 

Mr. McMillan—I move that you make it $10 for this year, 
-_ A the fellows who have paid $5 come up with an- 
other $0. 

Mr. Russe—I will withdraw my motion and let his stand. 

The chairman—Gentlemen, you have heard the motion 
that the dues be made $10 a year from now on. : 

Mr. Lang—lI would like to ask this: All who have been 
asked to send their checks, how far will we be paid up? 
uae secretary—Paid up until the adjournment of this 
meeting. 


The last motion, being seconded, was carried. 


Trade Classification. 


The secretary—The next recommendation refers to the 
third clause of the secretary's report, that a committee of 
five be appointed to look into trade classifications and report 
to the next annual or semi-annual meeting. “As this is an 
important matter we felt it would be a serious mistake for 
this trade classification committee to act hastily in order to 
report to this meeting.” 

Mr. Russe—I move that the committee be appointed, and 
if their report is not satisfactory next year we will not 
adopt it. 

The chairman—I would like to digress a moment, gen- 
tlemen, on that point: I have been opposed to any sort 
of legislation that would interfere with the carrying on of 
one’s own business. I don’t believe we have any right to 
make discounts, regulate our time of selling lumber or anuity 
information. I think this organization was started perfectly 
right, as has been proved. It was to take care of the 
inspection and the application of the inspection. I hope that 
none of these classification methods will be adopted. It will 
give us too much to do; it will carry us away from the orig- 
inal point. Excuse me for digressing, but it was out of 
order. Any discussion on that motion? 

Mr. Russe—There was no second. 


The motion was seconded. 


The chairman—tThere is a motion before the house. 

Mr. Russe—The committee has reported on this. The 
committee can’t report until a year from now. That is a 
good long time to think of this thing. I think the officers 
who went to work and recommended this thing gave it some 
thought and I think we ought at least wait a year before we 
decide. I make this as a motion. 


Seconded and carried. 


The secretary (reading report)—-Your committee also rec- 
ommends that all lumber bought or sold between the mem- 
bers of this association be measured according to the rules 
of the National association, provided they are so requested. 
According to the ideas of your committee the rules as made 
and adopted by the National lumber association are for the 
benefit of the manufacturer and wholesale dealers. There 
is no recommendation. 

The chairman—Just a little advice, and fatherly at that. 


The secretary read a recommendation that a committee 
of three be appointed to investigate the bureau of infor- 
mation. 


A motion by Mr. Russe to lay on the table was seconded 
and carried. 


The chairman—There seems to be no further business 
oe the meeting unless some one has some suggestions to 
offer. 

Commending the Secretary. 


Mr. Fathauer—Mr. Chairman, as you know, our secretary 
has given a great deal of time and attention to the work of 
the National association. I think it wouldn’t be anything 
more than proper and fair to compensate him. I would like 
to hear the views of the association on that question. 

Mr. Bennett—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the asso- 
ciation, I don’t think there is anybody who knows more than 
I do about the attention and amount of work that Mr. Vin- 
nedge has devoted to this association. He has worked faith- 
fully, diplomatically and in a superlative degree in every Other 
way that I might mention. Gentlemen, we have the best sec- 
retary of any lumber association in this country, and that 
is the reason that we have had such success. (Applause.) 
I want to say to you gentlemen that you can’t hire a man 
of his caliber for $10,000 a year. (Applause.) 

G. H. Thamer—I move that theallowance for the secretary's 
office expense be placed at $1,500 a year, because I know—I 
am next door neighbor to him—that he has a typewriter who 
works half the time on work for this association, three days 
out of the week, and lately she has worked almost exclusively 
on work of this association. 

Mr. Russe—I think we can afford to pay the $1,500, and 
I don’t think that will reimburse him for his time and labor, 
because he has his business to attend to, the same as we. 
When we get further along and increase our membership we 
can give Mr. Vinnedge at least what is partially his due, 
but I feel that $1,500 will poorly pay him for his extra 
expense, to say nothing for himself. 

Mr. Agler—I am from Chicago; I am a friend of Mr. Vin- 
nedge, and I know him about as well as anybody. I don’t 
think he would be wing > accept $1,500, $1,800 or $2,500. 
What we want to give Mr. Vinnedge, and all he wants—I 
don’t know that he wants that—is that we pay the 7 of 
his stenographer ; that is all he wants and all that he will be 
willing to accept. If we are going to pay him for his time 
$2,500 won’t pay him. 

The Final Odds and Ends. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

The chairman—Mr. Sondheimer is getting very anxious 
about the banquet. When we adjourn, will you please signify 
your willingness to attend. This is an entertainment affo 
by the Chicago lumbermen, without money and without price 
to you. 

Mr. Lang—Before we adjourn I desire to make a motion 
that we extend a vote of thanks to the lumbermen of Chicago 
for their attention to the visiting lumbermen. 

Seconded and carried. 

The chairman—The next meeting—where shall we meet? 
Gentlemen, St. Louis, 1902—we want pe next year. If the 
convention will meet next year in St. Louis we will agree to 
do nearly as well as Chicago. We beat Chicago the last 
time—we will try to beat it again. 

Mr. Russe—I move that we accept the cordial Invitation of 
St. Louis. ¢ 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Whereupon the chairman declared the convention 
adjourned, the next meeting to be held in St. Louis in 
1902. 
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The Parting Courtesy. 


A Banquet at the Auditorium—iIts Wit and 
Wisdom. 


A fitting close to what was probably on the whole the 
most successful as well as largely attended meeting of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association was the 
banquet extended to the visitors by the hardwood trade 
of Chicago on Friday evening, only an hour or two after 
the president had dropped his gavel on the motion to 
adjourn, 

The function was held in the beautiful banquet hall 
on the sixth floor of the Auditorium hotel, an apart- 
ment doubtless as famous for its beauty, its fitness 
to the purpose and the innumerable important dinners 
that have been held there as any in the United States. 
In its almost imposing proportions, in the artistic mag- 
nificence of its finish and the costliness of its furnish- 
ings it has few equals, 

In an idle moment between courses 257 electric lights 
were counted, and these were supplementd by numerous 
others concealed by the panel work around the room 
which threw their light on the paintings that served as 
mural decorations, and by others in the candelabra on 
the tables. 

Carte blane evidently had been given the hotel man- 
agement by the Chicago Hardwood Exchange in the 
matter of floral decorations, and a profusion of the 
choicest blossoms, at intervals almost encumbering the 
costly dinner service, was noticed. An orchestra of 
eight pieces discoursed classic and popular airs from the 
gallery recess at the north end of the hall. The service, 
as always in that room, was perfect, without the noisy 
and military parade of discipline which so often is an 
objectionable feature at such affairs. 

The gathering, numbering about 250 persons, was 
worthy of the preparations made for its entertainment; 
but it was not a formal affair, with the guests, with the 
hosts or with the toastmaster. It was social and not 
technical, entertainment and not instruction was sought, 
and the generous wines but served to tickle the fancy 
and stimulate the wit of those who impromptu meas- 
ured swords with the toastmaster when the cigars were 
lighted. 

The steel engraved menu card covered four pages, 
bound by white satin ribbon. One of the pages showed 
an excellent cut of the Auditorium hotel and another, 
preceding the menu proper, bore this inscription: 


BANQUET 
TENDERED TO THR DELEGATES OF THE 
NATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER ASSOCIATION 
ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 
FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
BY THE 
CHICAGO HARDWOOD LUMBER EXCHANGE 
AND ITS FRIENDS, 
FRIDAY EVENING, MAY TWEN'TY-FOURTH, 
NINETEEN HUNDRED AND ONE. 
AUDITORIUM. 


With conventional non-observance of prescribed con- 
vention time, it was 7:20 when the banqueters sat down 
at the long tables and began discussing the following: 

Menu. 


Little Neck Clams. 
Cream of Asparagus, Comtesse. 
Radishes. Salted Almonds. 
Filet of Bass, a la Marguery. 
Parisienne Potatoes. 
Tenderloin of Beef, with fresh Mushrooms, 
New String Beans. 
Small Patties of Sweetbreads, a la Reine. 
French Peas. 
Strawberry Sherbet. 
Roast Squab on Toast. Lettuce and Tomatoes. 
Fancy Ice Cream. 
Cakes. Cheese, Coffee. 
Manhattan Cocktail. MNHaute Sauterne. 
Pontet Canet, Piper Heidsieck Sec, Cigars. 
The feasting continued an hour and a half, and at 
8:50 Toastmaster Max Sondheimer arose and said: 


Gentlemen, and the ladies who are not present: The heavy 
work of this evening’s program has been passed. (A voice— 
“Repast.”) It has been assigned to me and I agreed to 
officiate in the position of toastmaster on the expressed 
condition that I have all the “say” and will do all the talk- 
ing. Some of you will be called upon who will simply make 
your apologies and sit down, and will do the rest. 
(Laughter.) It was at first intended that I should be dele- 
gated to find certain prominent and thoroughly well known 
orators for set speeches. I objected from the fact that I am 
tired of listening to them. I have heard them for five or 
six years and they say the same thing over and over again, 
(Laughter.) This will be strictly an informal proposition, 
but will be conducted strictly according to Marquis of 
Queensbury rules—three minutes each. There are those 
who would like to speak three hours, but we will hold the 
clock on them. It will be punch and break away, and you 
may hit any place you like and anybody you please. 

It is my painful duty to ask the president of our local 
exchange to address you. (Lavghter.) I never heard him 
say anything worth listening to, but simply as a matter of 
courtesy, and particularly from the fact that my friend Ben- 
nett said it was the right thing to do, I will permit him to 
say a few words. (Laughter and applause.) 

0. O. Agier, of the Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago—Mr. Toastmaster and members of the association and 
guests: I assure you I feel from the introduction the toast- 
master has given me that you will expect little from me, and 
I am glad of it. My remarks will be very brief. It gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to stand before you and say to you 
on behaif of the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Exchange and 
their friends that you are welcome here tonight. I believe 
I will have no difficulty in convincing you that we extend to 
you—every one of you—a cordial and hearty welcome. You 
seem to be enjoying yourselves and having a good time. It is 
a pleasure to the hardwood lumbermen to entertain an asso- 
ciation such as we have with us tonight. Three years ago 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association was organized 
in this city. Today, as your secretary told you yesterday in 
his annual report, it extends over the broad area of twenty- 
four states. Gentlemen, it is a great pleasure to entertain 
the members of an association of this kind. The growth that 
the association has made is one of the things of which we 
are all proud. The Chicago. Hardwood Exchange has under- 
taken this entertainment.. I want to say for each of the 
members of the exchange that everyone has done his work 
well. There has been no effort to gain any credit for them- 
selves and there has been but one object in view—the success 
of this entertainment, and to give you all a good time. Now, 





Olives. 





it would be a great pleasure to us if we could have you with 
us every year here, but that would hardly be fair to other 
cities—St. Louis. Cincinnati, Memphis—who are as anxious 
as we are to show their appreciation of this association. So, 
gentlemen, I have nothing further to say on that point. If 
this evening’s entertainment is not a success, it is not due to 
any lack of intention on our part. We have done the best 
we could and I hope you will all have a good time. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The toastmaster—I can find no fault with your applaud- 
ing—that is all right—but I will tell you that if I guess in 
every instance as I did in that one I will not make any 
mistakes. (Laughter.) I want to say that when the presi- 
dent of the organization will misrepresent the facts you will 
know what to expect from the rest of us. He said he would 
like to have you here every year, but that Cincinnati and St. 
Louis and Memphis had similar claims; I notice none of 
them climbed upon the platform and said, ‘Come and see us 
next year.” If I had not told Smith to invite this crowd 
you would not know where to go next year. (Laughter.) 
That is very fair. We have gotten along that far, but I want 
to say to you that as bad as that was it is nothing to what 
is to come now. You have heard the boys standing on the 
platform and ranting ‘The boy stood on the burning deck,” 
and that sort of thing, and, honest, it is almost scandalous 
to ask this gentleman to speak to you. He was displaced 
and was put out of office today and naturally feels a little 
sore about it. I will call on the retiring president of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association to say what he can. 
( Laughter.) 

The Retiring President. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati—Mr. Toast- 
master and gentlemen: I am so happy to get out of this job 
that I hardly know what to say to you, especially as it will 
keep me from associating with such ‘people as the toastmaster 
and others. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, there are some very 
funny things connected with this association. I see there 
is a gentleman here tonight of the name of Ash. He is not 
a lumberman and I am told by John Penrod that he is a 
wine man, and he makes a good grade, and if you will just 
shut the windows and doors, perhaps we can just swim in it. 
I guess anyhow we will do it. I do not know, gentlemen, 
that I can say anything now to you. There are a good many 
people here tonight who can talk—especially the toast- 
master. (Laughter.) He wants to talk and I am going to 
give him a show. I want to thank you for all the courtesies 
that you have extended to me in the past, and any time that 
I can sell any of you any lumber I can be found at Cincin- 
nati and Memphis. This may be the last chance I will have 
to advertise our business and I want to take advantage of 
it. If you cannot find lumber anywhere else, come down to 
Memphis. We are all down there and are going to ask you 
to come down there when St. Louis has captured you two 
or three times. Chicago has done very well by us, and 
Frank Smith says he will have you down at St. Louis all 
the time if you will continue to elect him president. He is a 
good fellow. I have called on him several times, for money, 
and always got it. (A voice—‘lor what security?’) No 
security at all, and I always got the money. Gentlemen, I 
thank you. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—Well, thank goodness, we have gotten 
over the worst part of the program, and now we will get 
down to business. Now, I will say to you there are moments 
when the best of us falter, when we hesitate at the brink, as 
it were, to paraphrase my friend Peachey over there when 
you ask him for transportation—when we falter in our gait, 
but I am going to give you a chance to judge for yourselves. 
I take great pleasure in introducing to you the new president 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, but of what 
he will have to say I will say this while I have a chance: 
Discount it 50 percent. 

The New President. 


F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, St. 
Louis—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: Mr. Russe told me 
to be dignified; Mr. Sondheimer says no stories go. Now, 
between the two how can I make a living? I do not see how 
I am going to make a speech without telling a story, and I 
do not know how I am going to be dignified. I am very glad 
to have been elected president of this association and I think 
it is one of the greatest honors that could come to a man in 
the hardwood lumber trade. I have made some extravagant 
statements. Three years ago, I think, I met Mr. Sondheimer 
here, but I will not repeat any of the extravagant statements 
that I made then. I will say that I am much obliged for 
being called upon, but I hope to bring out in an executive way 
work that will please you better than any speech I might 
make tonight. Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—I now have the pleasure, gentlemen, of 
introducing to you the Tall Red Gum of Gayoso Bayou——red 
gum and no sap. The gentleman whom we have dubbed with 
this title would pass for almost anything else, but inasmuch 
as that is the cheapest proposition: we have in our woods I 
know of no appellation that more properly fits him, It is 
hardly necessary for me to mention his name, because you 
can see him, but for the benefit of those who cannot see him 
I will call upon Mr. Jesse Thompson, of Memphis. 

Words from Memphis. 


J. W. Thompson, of the J. W. Thompson Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis—Boys, you will find out in a minute that I cannot make 
a speech, but if I could do it I would cut a pigeon wing right 
here tonight. This is the most magnificent dining hall, the 
most magnificent dinner and the finest affair of the kind the 
association has ever seen. (Applause.) I want to say to 
you gentlemen that the Hardwood Lumber Exchange of Chi- 
cago should congratulate themselves upon the magnificent 
showing they have made here. That is not fiction, either: I 
can stagger on to a truth once in a while, accidentally. 
(Laughter.) We are certainly all very glad to have been 
here tonight, I am sure. We are glad that the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association has reached the enormous pro- 
portions of 420, or 460, or something like that, at the rate 
of about two a minute. (Laughter.) That is about the 
growth in the last six hours. I do not think we need be 
ashamed of ourselves, either. It is .about as intelligent a 
looking audience as I have ever spoken to. (Laughter and 
applause.) Of course, the toastmaster excepted. (Laughter. ) 
The toastmaster is an automatic machine. Vinnedge has 
him held down. But he is just a little the best machine we 
have seen in the position he occupies tonight. In my long 
career as an orator and after-dinner speaker (Cries of “Oh! 
Oh !'’)—in my long career this toastmaster caps the climax. 
I am sorry that Chauncey M. Depew is not here to answer 
some of his—well, I don’t know what to call them—but not 
being here, I suppose he called upon me as the next best 
thing. (Derisive laughter. ) 

The speaker interpolated an apocryphal story of an 


experience by W. H. Russe, illustrating the familiarity 
of the average small mill man with hardwood grades, 
and paid particular compliment to the association as an 
educational organization and resisted a playful effort 
of the toastmaster to close his remarks. He finished with: 


I want to say that the association has educated the coun- 
trymen now until they have the rules by heart and you can- 
not fool any of them. You try it and you will get the hot 
end of it. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—In order that we may get through with 
this particular section I will give them to you in chunks. 
This man that I am going to introduce never in his wildest 
delirium dreamed that he could make a speech. I have heard 
him make lots of motions and I have seen him make motions, 
but if there is any possible excuse for calling upon him 
except as a matter of courtesy I would like to discover it, I 
want to say to you that I never considered him a lumber- 
man; I certainly never regarded him as a parliamentarian, 
and what his excuse is for being anything is a mystery. It 
would not take hard guessing to know I mean Russe, of 
Memphis. (Laughter.) I want to say this, that any gentle- 


——. 


man who is called upon to address you has the floor abso. 
lutely for three minutes. I cannot interrupt him, and what 
he has to say he has three minutes to do it in. Mr. Russe, of 
Memphis. 

W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis—Our worthy 
toastmaster thinks he is smart. He attempts to get up here 
and by making fun of every man he calls upon to address you 
he wants to detract from what the man is going to say and 
get him rattled to start with. Mr. Thompson, of course, 
started in and told us a yarn that he must have dreamed 
last night, because he makes a specialty of ash, and he came 
to me about that 5-inch proposition and I told him he wag 


wrong; but am not surprised that he does not 
know just what the inspection is, because I[ do 
not believe any member here can tell just what 


the rules are today or what they will be tomorrow, 
It is a guess what they really are. Mr. Sondheimer getg 
rather personal in his remarks. He has had it in for me since 
last night. I had a pair of deuces last night and he held a 
full house, but he laid down and failed to call. That is a 
reason why he limited the talk to three minutes. 

Laying all joking aside, I wish to say that the Chicago 
Hardwood Lumber Exchange have done themselves proud, 
We have enjoyed their hospitality. They have given a little 
entertainment here that cannot be beaten anywhere. Every. 
body is happy, and if St. Louis is to get into line and try to 
do them up next year they have got to begin tomorrow. We 
have imposed upon the Chicago exchange. This is their third 
evidence of hospitality, I think, and the last time was only in 
last November. It was an executive session, it is true, but 
their reputation had gone abroad and about seventy of us 
responded. I think there were about thirteen members of the 
executive board, but seventy were here. (Laughter.) Max 
has not gotten over that to this day. I do not know just 
how their finances are, but he seems to have it in for us. | 
will tell you I do not think the baiance of the exchange think 
just as Max does. I thank you, gentlemen. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—Well, you all know me well enough go 
that I can pass up what he said; there is nothing to that. [| 
am advised that the heat of tne argument has abated and the 
gentlemen who came here to fight are ready to kiss and make 
up. They have asked me to permit their representative to 
acknowledge the fact to you gentlemen, and Mr. Pritchard 
will tell you that they got what they wanted. 


The Sentiment of Indiana. 


J. M. Pritchard, of the Long-Knight Lumber Company, In- 
dianapolis—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: I have heard 
many things said in the last two or three days about Indiana, 
but the hardest thing I heard was said this afternoon, and 
that was that the only things we raise down there are hoop 
poles and hell. (Laughter.) I hope that opinion is not gen- 
eral and will not prevail after tonight. I do not profess to 
be a speaker, like my friend Mr. Thompson, but I want to say 
to you that Mr. Sondheimer and the Chicago exchange are 
the hottest things we have run up against. They have given 
us a banquet and entertainment here tonight that are out 
of sight. I wish to say further and in closing that if any 
of you gentlemen find that you cannot get lumber from Mem- 
phis, just come down to Indiana and we will give you all the 
commons and culls you want at 662-3. (Laughter and 
applause.) 

The toastmaster—There is nobody here, I think, will deny 
the fact that revenge is sweet. Now, when it is possible for 
a gentleman regularly once a week to roast the life out of - 
you without giving you a chance to get back at him, it cer- 
tainly must be a pleasant moment when the time arrives to 
get even. We are business men, lumbermen and supposed to 
understand our business, but when a man who does not know 
the difference between ash and hickory will tell you all about 
the inspection rules and how to run the lumber business 
generally, it is time to protest. I am going to ask Mr. Defe- 
baugh to tell you what he knows about the lumber business 
and not about a newspaper. 


A View Point of the Press. 


J. E. Defebaugh—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: I have 
great pleasure in being with you tonight—notwithstanding 
the toastmaster. Mg gee d I, however, appreciate the 
opportunity of saying that while it is perhaps my duty to 
talk about lumber fifty-two times a year, I do not feel called 
upon to five an essay upon that subject tonight; but I want 
to compliment you upon the good work you have done and 
are doing, and I do not think I need refer to the fact that 
I have done so at every opportunity. I have always adyo- 
cated associations. Sometimes they get together and keep 
me out—will not let my reporters say anything about what 
they do—but if they will only do something for their own 
good, for the well my | of the fraternity, I will be happy, no 
matter what it is, so it be for the benefit of the fraternity. 
I can see in all these sessions a sometimes deep, sometimes 
wide difference of opinion, but out of all of which good comes. 
I was particularly impressed to note today how you cut the 
corners and fitted your rules and other legislation so that 
there were no disgruntled districts heard from after the 
work was completed. Now, gentlemen, I want to compli- 
ment you upon your policy of rotation in office. Mr. Bennett 
has served well and faithfully for several years; Mr. Smith 
has been close - f his elbow and the other gentlemen down 
along the line of vice presidents, and I think it assures to 
you and shows to those of us on the outside who have your 
interests at heart, that the steady, vigorous work of the past 
few years will be succeeded by even more vigorous effort and 
more succéssful work, if such a thing can be, for-the months 
and the years to come, and it is my heartiest wish, and I 
shall proffer my humble services in any way possible, for the 
well being of your organization. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—Gentlemen, I have an unexpected treat 
to offer you. We have with us this evening one of Chi- 
cago’s oldest inhabitants and an ex-lumberman. I have no 
doubt he has sat through the evening listening with interest 
to remarks on new lines. I will ask the gentleman to kindly 
address us with reference to old methods in the lumber busi- 
ness. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mr. Franklin 
Hi. Head, the well known banker, of Chicago. 


Older Generations’ Methods. 

Franklin H. Head—Mr. Toastmaster and fellow lumber- 
men: I feel that it is something of a misfit for me to be 
calling myself a lumberman. At the same time, I have had 
some experience in that line. As I sat here this evening | 
heard some talk about inspection, and that reminded me of 
an incident in my lumber career. In Michigan several years 
ago I started a business, making pig iron, and one of my 
partners was Henry Noble. After we had begun making 
Iron we decided to run our mill making maple lumber inch 
boards and we sold them as mill run. Prices were rather 
low then, but maple flooring commanded a good price. Mr. 
Noble came to Chicago and looked over the ground and 
finally made a contract with a lumberman here (whom I am 
glad to learn is not a member of this association) for a cargo 
of maple flooring. Mr. Noble told me while the flooring was 
on the dock and being loaded, as did two or three other lum- 
bermen who were there and wanted to buy it, that it was the 
handsomest cargo of No. 1 boards in the world. Mr. Noble 
sent it down here and sent me a statement of the tally and 
I made out a bill. Then came the inspector's certificate, 
reporting that something like a quarter was graded as No. 1, 
a little more was common and most of it was culls. (Laugh- 
ter.) There was not a board in it, I was assured by Mr. 
Noble, that was not a No. 1 board. °(A voice—‘Pretty good 
Chicago inspection.”) Mr. Noble came down here and hunted 
up the inspector and he said, “Oh, if I had known that was 
your lumber I would not have inspected it that way. The 
man who bought it said he had to have the regular cut 
throat inspection.” After that much experience, gettio 
about $5 for culls, which according to the inspection acomes 
to comprise the bulk of the cargo, we retired from the W 
flooring business. We thought there was no use trying to 
make all the money there was and we wanted to let other 
people have a chance. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Head related the experiences of Chicago lumber- 
men as fishermen in the Adirondacks and closed amid 


applause. 

The toastmaster—In order to get rid of an unpleasant duty 
I have been especially requested to see that Strode is not 
overlooked. At first I had not intended to call upon him, but 
he handed me a note saying, “I have a speech prepared and 
certainly want to have a chance to deliver it.” In order 
that he may not be disappointed and that you may be, I will 
call upon him. 

Other Views from the Press. - 


C. D, Strode, in part, said: 


nt to say that it gives me a great deal of pleasure to 
ale pes a large and intelligent body of men together here 
this evening, and I will say that there is no hot wind about 
this. I remember when in the city of Chicago the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was launched upon _ the 
troublous sea, with about four or five of us. I want to say 
that I am proud to stand here this evening and eat the 
lunch. (Laughter.) I am proud to see a crowd like these 
gentlemen, representing the best thought, the best energy 
and the best heart of the lumber trade, here with us this 
evening—evening—I don’t remember whether it is afternoon 
or evening. (Laughter.) I want to say that I went down 
there in the backwoods of Indiana and I told the boys that if 
they would come up here with this meeting they would get a 
fair show. ‘They came here and they got it. (A voice—‘And 
more, too.”’) No, I didn’t guarantee any more than that. 
I said, “If you will come up here, I have been to every meet- 
ing of the association, and I will vouch that there is nothing 
but the fairest treatment in that association. If you will 
present your claims, if you have justice on your side you 
will carry the day up there in Chicago.”’ Boys, by gosh, they 
have done it. I didn’t think they could. (Laughter.) Gen- 
tlemen, you are all treating this in a spirit of levity, and I 
am sorry to see it, because we are here on a serious proposi- 
tion. As I understand it, the proposition here among the 
members of this association is a mutual, a—what is it?—a 
spirit of fraternity, or how much can I make off of you? 
(Laughter.) * * * I asked Mr. Sondheimer what he wanted 
me to talk about, and he said “About five minutes.” I pledged 
him not to give that away to anyone else and he has fulfilled 
his duty. You have not come here to listen to my brilliant 
wit—it is a beautiful thing, I know. We have come here 
with a serious desire to promote the interests of the hard- 
wood lumber association and those engaged in that trade, and 
I am glad to see you here in that endeavor. There is an old 
saying that the honest man is the noblest work of God. 





PARK RICHMOND, 
Entertainment Committee. 


Personally, I do not believe there are enough honest men to 
class by themselves, anyway. (Laughter.) I want to say 
that association work is the noblest work of God. I tell you 
that the honest man is the rarest work of God and the most 
lonesome. Ain’t that so, Jim? All the progress that the 
world has made today, all that keeps us from being monkeys 
climbing in the trees, is the work that has been done by the 
hardwood lumber association. (Laughter.) You take a man 
and give him all the advantages in life you can and he will 
not learn enough to come in out of the rain. It is only the 
knowledge that has been gathered together in the past ages, 
that the people of different generations have gathered to- 
gether, one man learning this and another learning that, 
and the man whose mainspring is human sympathy has gath- 
ered all this stuff together and out of it we get what we call 
civilization, and out of that we are association workers, 
thank God. The man who goes out and is willing to take 
what he can gain himself and give nothing in return never 
advanced the world a lle worth. He never advanced it 
an inch or, or—anything else. Say, boys, why was I? 
(Laughter.) It is the man who goes out and learns a little 
something, just a little bit—I do not expect to learn much 
in my career but a little something, and I will leave it to 
generations to come. The people who do this kind of work, 
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the gilt edged people, come to me and say, “I don’t want any 
advertising.” (Laughter.) This thing must not deteriorate 
into a farce if I have to fight from now until tomorrow morn- 
ing. I am speaking to you seriously and earnestly. I be- 
lieve you are the noblest set of men that ever the sun rose 
on, whose utterances I have ever recorded 

The toastmaster—At how much an inch? 

Mr. Strode—Take Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Bryan. (Laughter.) Gentlemen, they were all associa- 
tion workers, and from such have come all the great produc- 
tions in literature, the Talmud, the constitution of the 
United States 
tions. (Laughter. ) 








the Inferno, the Editor’s European Observa- 
They were all produced 


y association 





CYRUS L. ADLER, 
Chairman Entertainment and Banquet Committees. 


workers. We are gathered together here in a serious cause. 
‘The question is, shall we continue to exist? 

The toastmaster (interrupting)—After listening to that, 
imagine what it would have been if he had not prepared it! 
I am now going to introduce to your notice, gentlemen, an 
optical illusion. Sitting in this hall, looking over this sea 
of heads, I imagined that there was a new birth among us, 
but when it straightens up there is nothing to it. In order 
that you may judge for yourselves, I will ask Mr. John Pen- 
rod to rise up. 


Mr. Penrod confined his reply to some observations, 
partly in song, of foreign experiences of himself and the 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


The toastmaster—I have been requested—and this is with 
all due respect to the eloquence that has been thrown out to 
us by the gentlemen whom we have called up—to call upon 
some one to make a speech. I was asked if there was any- 
one in the room who could make a speech. 

Mr. Strode—I can. 

The toastmaster—You tried to, and you have our opinion. 





WILLIAM O. KING, 
Vice President Chicago Hardwood Exchange. 


Some one has said there is a gentleman in the room of the 
name of H. B. Lewis who prides himself on his ability to 
speak, and I will ask Mr. Lewis to do his best. : 

H. B. Lewis, of the Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids, 
Mich.—Mr. Toastmaster and gentlemen: I have heard a 
good many unkind cuts tonight, but this is the “unkindest cut 
of all.’ I do not see how you can expect a man to make a 
speech who has not had two weeks’ notice; I have not had 





JOHN 8. BENEDICT, 
Entertainment Committee, 


two minutes. I never prided myself on ability to make a 
speech. I pride myself on making good maple lumber. We 
get more than 25 percent ursts and seconds, and that is all 
they got when Mr. Head and Mr. Noble were in business 
together. This is rather sudden. I have sat here enjoying 
the talk and I certainly have thought the rest of you have 
enjoyed this banquet, and I can say without fear of repeating 
what has been said before that this is one of the best asso- 
ciation banquets that I ever attended. I have attended many 
among the iron men and among the chemical men, but this 
beats them all. (Applause.) As I sat here, gentlemen, I 
could not help but think what a fine lot of fellows the Chi- 
cago Lumber Exchange must have. They are certainly not 
classed with a young man whom I have in mind and of whom 
I want to tell you a short story. This young man was one 
of about half a dozen who always associated together, but 
this young man was never known to treat; he never was 
known to “set it up.” He always sponged on the rest of 
them. This fellow in the natural course of time died and 
his friends approached his wife and said they would like to 
put a monument over his grave. She being of somewhat the 
same turn of mind that her husband was, a little close, 
accepted, so the gentlemen put the monument over the man’s 
grave. After a few weeks the widow went to the cemetery 
to visit the grave, carrying some flowers, and saw the monu- 
ment there, and what do you suppose was the inscription on 
it? “Boys, this is on me.” (Laughter.) 

The toastmaster—For various reasons best known among 
ourselves, it was agreed upon that no railroad man in any 
capacity, from president to brakeman, should be invited to 
these doings tonight, but if you can get a number of men 
together without some one of these gentlemen breaking in in 
some way, I would like to see the place. They will tell you 
that they are not out for business, but simply here to meet 
you and enjoy the pleasures of the feast with you, but I will 
tell you that I have heard business solicited not in the 
outer rooms, but even at the banquet between wines. But I 
am perfectly willing to overlook th‘s from the fact that the 
gentleman whom I now have in mind is with us not in the 
capacity of railroad man, but is here as a working, energetic 
member of the order of Hoo-Hoo. Gentlemen, I take pleas- 
ure in introducing Col. A. D. McLeod. 


From a Hoo-Hoo Railroader. 
General Freight Agent A. D. McLeod, of the Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, other than paying 
an eloquent compliment to the Chicago exchange, the 





GEORGE R. STONEMAN, 
Program Committee. 


National association and hardwood lumbermen gener- 
ally, contented himself with three good stories, recog- 
nizing that the occasion was one in which serious utter- 
ances were for the most part out of place. He was 
warmly applauded. 

Col. McLeod was followed by Mr. Asch, who kept the 
members considerably amused by several anecdotes and 
reminiscences. 


The toastmaster—The time for hilarity and levity is over. 
This is a serious proposition, so much so that it is almost a 
crime to perpetrate what I must upon you, simply because I 
have been requested to do so by the ex-president of the asso- 
ciation. He said simply because” he wants him to have a 
chance to make a monkey of himself. I refer to our genial 
friend, George Burgess. 

Tales Out of School. 

George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess, Memphis—Gentle- 
men, I have to apologize to our toastmaster for calling upon 
me. He met me at the train yesterday morning, got into 
the carriage with me alone, and said, “I have been putting up 
money and hot air for this association for years and now I 
want to know what you can do for me.” He said Frank 
Smith had the call and asked, “Cannot you put me into the 
office of president?’ I said, “I may be able to put you 





RICHARD R. STONE, 
Entertainment Committee. ‘ 
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through for second vice president.” Well, I nominated him. 
He was seconded, but Vinnedge worked it so that he was 
nominated for third vice age and of course he feels 
that he must square himself by calling upon me and getting 
a little fall down out of it. You know I am the religious 
member of our firm. (Laughter.) I write Bill’s speeches. 
I can make a speech if I want to, but I don’t want to hurt 
Bill's feelings. . 

Mr, Burgess wound up with a story at the expense 
of John M. Woods, of Boston, that was received with 
hilarity. 

The toastmaster—We have been very lenient in permitting 
the gentlemen to use more time than was allotted to them 
when first called upon. But in calling upon this gentleman 
I shall insist that the watch be kept on him, as you never 
can make him stop. He does not say much, but what he 
does say is extremely long. I now have the extreme pleasure 
of introducing to you Mr. Threlkeld, of Indiana. 


Hoosier Satisfaction. 


William Trelkeld of May & Thompson, Evansville—Gentle- 
men of the National Association, the Indiana delegation 
thank one and all of you for your kind words today. The 
two-thirds rule has been adopted and Indiana goes back home 
victorious. We did not expect to get as much as we asked 
for. As Strode has said to you, gentlemen, he looked us in 
the eye—as straight as Strode ever looks anyone in the eye— 
and said to us, “You are on the right track. You can come 
down there and get anything you want within reason, and 
you are not asking for anything that is unreasonable,” and 
we innocently believed everything that Strode said. We 
came to Chicago expecting to get about that (indicating) 
and we got about that (indicating). That much was worth 
all the rest of it. We have examined into this question of 
inspection and we never expect to get 8-foot lengths into 
ones and twos but we went to sleep last night—(A voice— 
“No, no; this morning.”) We went to sleep last night and 
our friend from West Virginia said to me as I went upstairs, 
“Drop it.” I did not know what he meant, but when I came 
down stairs the next morning I said, “Boys, we have to 
drop it,” and after dropping it we succeeded in our endeavors. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—It was not the gentleman from West 
Virginia that said drop it. It was one of the bell boys up 
here. (Laughter.) The gentleman thought he was over at 
the Great Northern. We will now hear from a gentleman 
who is not within the pale of this organization; a gentleman 
who for reasons best known to himself represents a district 
that for reasons best known to itself does not care to affiliate 
with us. If you want to hear from a man who knows all 
about it, ask a man who is not in. We are going to hear of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association from the stand- 
point of an eastern man. Allow me to correct myself; I have 
been advised that this gentleman as an individual belongs to 
your association. At the same time, we will ask him to give 
us the sentiments of his locality. Mr. Weston, of Boston. 


Eastern Appreciation. - 


W. M. Weston, of the W. M. Weston Company, Boston—I 
am very hoarse and it is difficult for me to talk, but I am 
very glad to be with you tonight and thank you for your 
kind invitation, but I am very certain that it is not within 
my power to make a speech. I believe that the efforts of 
oe association in the way of inspection are in the right 

rection. 


Mr. Weston’s hoarseness and his distance from the 
speaker’s stand in the vast room rendered his speech 
almost inaudible, but he paid a graceful tribute to the 
association and predicted a final triumph for national 
inspection. 


The toastmaster—We have with us tonight a representa- 
tive of the best part.of our country; a representative of the 
best people of the best part of our country—that is Georgia, 
the home of the Grand Snark of the Universe. He should be 
a man above suspicion. The Grand Snark of the Universe is 
above suspicion to most people, but not to me. He is a confi- 
dence man. He worked a little filmflam on us at the last 
annual meeting of the Hoo-Hoo. It was first decided by a 
ballot to have the annual meeting at Buffalo. He took a man 
out and bought him a drink and then returned with him and 
it was decided that the meeting was to be in Norfolk, simply 
because his mills are close by, and I would ask him to explain 


how that thimblerigging was done. I may want to use ft 
em Gentlemen, this is Mr. Stillwell, Grand Snark of the 
niverse. 


Georgia's Champion. 


W. B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine Company, Savan- 
nah—Members of the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion: I confess that during the day I have been very much 
troubled in my head whether I was living on 6 or 8-inch 


boards. The trouble with me now is with my feet. The 
time has been limited and we are dealing with facts. I have 
a subject that will be difficult to dissect into facts. How- 


ever, I will attempt it. I have to speak of a disaster fol- 
lowed by a prophecy and then by its fulfillment. About 
thirty-six years ago travel through that country on foot was 
about the only practicable way, our rails then being the 
mounds of dirt covered here and there by the blackest of 
burnt cross ties, the rails bent and scattered and in many 
places twisted around trees, the landscape dotted mostly 
with blackened spots and belching chimneys. About fifteen 
years had passed when a young man born and raised in 
Georgia and educated at its university, noting the riches 
of our country and the rapid rehabilitation from the disaster 
mentioned, went on a mission of love toward making known 
the beauty and riches of that domain and again uniting the 
sections as of old. I can give you but a brief part of his 
message embodying a prophecy: 

There are mountains stored with exhaustless treas- 
ure; forests vast and primeval, and rivers that 
tumbling and rioting run wanton to the sea. Of the 
three essential items of all industries—cotton, iron, 
and timber—that region is easily in control. In 
cotton, a fixed monopoly; in iron, profound suprem- 
acy; in timber the reserve supply of the republic. 


Now that about twenty years have passed, if you will come 
into this country, traveling as you may, on foot, in carria e, 
or in the swift flying express trains, you will see dotting the 
landscape by rivulet and riverside, on hillside, in dale and 
vale, looming u from the meadows, glimpses caught 
through the forests of factories so that you can hardly ever 
be beyond the sound of the whirl of the loom and the clank 
clank of shuttles, until now the smallest of these states— 
South Carolina—is the second state in the Union in cotton 
manufacturing. Mingling with these sounds you hear the 
ring of the anvil and the clang and rumble of the machine 
shops, the crunch of the rolling mill, the rush and roar of 
the furnace, the rattle of the coal as it comes from the 
mines and, what will more interest those here present, the 
peculiar piercing and penetrating sound of the saw as it 
cleaves its way through the log: all being In cadence with 
the mighty march that the visitors to that country from 
time to time have described as that of pluck, perseverance 
and progress and leading on and on to re-eminence, until the 
letters already are seen in the gleaming sky and becomin 
daily and daily more dazzling as prophecy. What has belpel 
to bring all this about has been the message carried, and 
that we have had those to come among us from the east and 
from the middle west and from the northwest, invest their 
money and aid us with their experience, not only in _ busi- 
ness ways, but also fn our association work, and I'am glad to 
be with you tonight, representing that section as well as the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association, and can but ex ress thanks 
for the cordial reception and magnificent entertainment given 
us. Hoping that you may one and all at some time visit 


the section of which I have spoken, I thank you for your 
attention. (Applause.) 

I will just remark in reply to a question that when Jot 
want to see that place that is bound to be pre-eminent, just 
come to Norfolk in September. We are going to show you 
the gateway to the country I have described, and when you 
have been with us a few days you will then all know why 
Norfolk was selected and will never regret it. (Applause.) 

The toastmaster—We have with us a gentleman too modest 
by far. We will call upon him with an idea of gaining infor- 
mation. We will hear of the hardwood rules as regarded by 
a consumer; by one of the largest consuming interests of the 
United States. I am perfectly willing to take for granted, 
personally, the views given by this gentleman as being in 
strict accord with his feelings and understanding. I take 
pleasure in introducing Mr. Westcott, of the McCormick Har- 
vesting Machine Company. 


Mr- Vetter’s Bad Break. 


Charles Westcott, of the McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Company, Chicago—This is surely the greatest joke of the 
evening and I ss appreciate it. As to the inspection 
rules, I never have read them (laughter), so I can’t tell you 
much about this. I doubt if the toastmaster knows much 
about them, though I have bought some of his lumber. 
(Laughter.) I have seen lumber shipped in as firsts and sec- 
onds and I think I can distinguish between one and twenty. 
(Laughter.) I think those rules are not made for the con- 
sumer, also the trade journals, as I have never been able to 
get any prices out of the journals. They are not built for 
that purpose. One of the stories told down at the other 
end of the table, about a widow, I think it was, reminds me 
of another one. ‘There was a certain lawyer in Englewood 
who had married and the boys were disappointed a little 
that instead of marrying a widow he had married an old 
maid, and they asked for an explanation. 
men, I have considered the matter carefully and I think that 
I would have been satisfied if I had married an old maid, an 
old—old maid, old maid—let’s see. 

Mr. Vetter (interrupting)—A widow. 

Mr. Westcott—Well, you know it; you tell it. 


Prolonged laughter and applause accompanied by Mr. 
Vetter’s inaudible but vigorous protests. 

M. M. Wall, surveyor general of the association, was 
called for and said in part: 


I was informed by the committee that I was expected to 
make a speech and I asked Mr. Sondheimer and he said no. 
He said, ‘On the start I am going to tell the boys that some 
people are expected to make a speech and others are simply 
expected to get up and tell the boys that they simply have to 
apologize and sit down.” ‘There is a gentleman here who 
talked about reading the inspection rules—— 

(Cries for an explanation of why Mr. Wall flies the British 
flag at his office.) 

r. Wall—Speaking about that flag, gentlemen ; I can’t tell 
you anything about it; I have been away for about a week. 


Mr. Burgess’ interruption with a plausible explana- 
tion as to the presence of the flag convulsed the audience 
for ten minutes, 


Mr. Wall—Gentlemen, it is not expected that I should say 
anything more. I have been told by the committee here that 
if I would stick to this position that I have here after 
they were through with the dinner they would gather up all 
the flowers here and that my pathway would be strewn with 
roses for the next year to come. 

The toastmaster—That is pretty good for Wall. We will 
now wind up the evening’s entertainment by listening to a 
few remarks by one of the largest representatives from 
Indiana. You have heard him on the floor today, but he has 
promised me that if I would not let him say a few words or 
tell a story he would not forgive me. He is Dan Clark, from 
Minneapolis. 

D. F. Clark, of Osborne & Clark, Minneapolis—I can only 
thank the members of the Chicago exchange for the pleasant 
entertainment we have had this evening and say for the 
— men that I am very glad they are fully satisfied with 

ne rules. 


After a short humorous story Mr. Clark repeated his 
thanks for the courtesy that had been shown him and 
his delegation. 

The toastmaster tried to adjourn the banquet at this 
point, but was called upon for a speech, which, however, 
he refused to make, contenting himself only with saying: 


I certainly think you need no apology for my being toast- 
master. If I have said anything that has at all offended you, 
I am glad of it. If I could have offended you more I would 
have done so. If you are not satisfied you can give me my 
money back. It certainly is worth all it cost me, excepting 
that . will cost me 10 cents for the frog in my throat in the 
morning. 


At 10:47 p. m. the banquet concluded with cheers for 
the Chicago association and the singing by all present 
of Auld Lang Syne. 


The Attendance. 


William Threlkeld, May & Thompson, Evansville, Ind. 

8S. M. Nickey, A. B. “ag == 4 & Sons, Princeton, Il. 

George R. Stoneman, Chicago. 

Frank May, May & Thompson, Evansville. 

Frank N. Snell, May & Thompson, Evansville. 

RN. BE. Pantzer, Pantzer, Morris & Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 

F. BE. Gribbin, May & Thompson, Evansville. 

M. Roeder, Chicago. 

Haines Egbert, Sanders & Egbert Company, Goshen, Ind. 
J. V. Stimson, Huntingburg, Ind. 

R. L. Walkley, Crosby & Beckley Co., New Haven, Conn. 
W. A. Berry, Bowman Lumber Company, St. Albans, W. 


a. 

F. H. Cass, Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, Chicago. 

J. Watt Graham, Graham Lumber Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

L. EB, Fuller, AMpricaAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

George H. Foote, Adler & Foote, Chicago. 

M. A, Vi dge, Vi ge Bros., Chicago. 

a. 2 —— Vinnedge Bros., Chicago. 

Cc. V. Kimball, Chicago Hardwood Record, Chicago. 

P. A. Gordon, Hayden Bros. Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Charles J. Starke, Henry Starke Land & Lumber Company, 
Arcadia, Mich. 

T. K, Edwards, Illinois Central railroad, Chicago. 

J. E. Defebaugh, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, 





W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn. 
Theodore Plummer, Plummer-Benedict Lumber Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
J. H. Baird, Southern _Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 
A. J. Lang, St. Louis, Mo. 
. H. Hill, Hallett Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Alcee Stewart, Alcee Stewart & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
M. BE. Stockwell, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
George W. Hotchkiss, secretary Illinois Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago. 
C. D. Strode, Hardwood Record, Chicago. 
J. W. Long, New York Lumber Trade Tournel, New York. 
B. F. Cobb; The Radford Review, Chicago. 
F. M. Worrall, The Radford Review, Chicago. 
8. D. Pine, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
W. B. Dutton, W. B. Dutton & Co., Racine, Wis. 
Otto Meyer, Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. A. Braun, Alcee Stewart & Co., St. Louls, Mo. 
B. A. Swain, Swain Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





He said, ‘“‘Gentle- , 





oon: K. Pretchett, Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, 
0. 

8S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn, 
H. M. Nixon, H. M. Nixon Lumber Company, Chicago. 
Frank B. Stone, Chicago. 

Richard R. Stone, Frank B. Stone, Chicago. 

8S. D. Albright, Chequassett Lumber Company, Boston, 


Mass. 

George E .Foster, George E. Foster Lumber Company. 
Merrill, Wis. 

I. E. Moberly, E. E. Moberly & Co., Chicago. 

John N. Penrod, Des Moines Lumber Company, Kangag 
City, Mo. . 

Ik. E. Taenzer, E. E. Taenzer & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Tenn. 

Cc. 8. Carey, Carey-Halliday Lumber Company, Cairo, Ill. 

George J. Krebs, Himmelberger & Friant Lumber Com. 
pany, Cairo, Ill. : 
John H. Friant, Himmelberger & Friant Lumber Company, 
Pascola, Mo. 

J. H. Himmelberger, Himmelberger-Luce Land & Lumber 
Company, Morehouse, Mo. 

George F. Willis, Curtis & Co. Manufacturing Com. 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

M. M. Marsh, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

J. P. Schuh, Hardwood Export Company, Mobile, Ala. 

W. C. Blauvelt, Chicago. 

A. J. Howard, Chicago. 

T. P. Steffey, Edwards, Miss. 

Lee H. Lord, Lee H. Lord & Co., Peoria, Ill. 

John 8. Benedict, Chicago. 

Elmer Wheaton, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago. 

Frank J. Fulton, Chicago. 

William Clancy, Lumbermen’s Credit Association, Chicago, 

BH. R. Coolidge, Southern Lumberman, Nashville, Tenn. 

William B. Stillwell, Southern Pine Company of Georgia, 
and Georgia Saw Mill Association, Savannah, Ga. . 

W. B. Judson, AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

John N. Doerr, Pearson Lumber Company, Evanston, III. 

ik. H. Adams, Chicago. 

R. Bramlage, Covington, Ky. 

B. A. Kipp, B. A. Kipp & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. J. McCausland, A. J. McCausland & Co., Chicago. 

W. H. White, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich. 

G. Van Platen, Boyne City, Mich. 

W. O. King, W. O. King & Co., Chicago. 

yeorge H, Thamer, Empire Lumber Company, Chicago. 

Bh. L. French, R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, Cleveland, 


hio. 
H. 8. Hayden, Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago. 
Earl Palmer, Ferguson & Palmer Co., Paducah, Ky. 
Moses Katz, E. Sondheimer Co., Wausau, Wis. 
Oliver O. Agler, Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago. 
mA... H. Sill, Minneapolis Lumber Company, Minneapolis, 
nn. 
A. H. Barnard, 
F. A. Nolan, St. \ 
D. F. Clark, Osborn & Clark, Minneapolis. 
W. S. Darnell, I. M. Darnell & Son, Memphis, Tenn. 
; eodore Fathauer, Chicago. 
F. 


arnard & Strickland, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Paul 


M. Gillett, Grund & Gillett, Traverse City, Mich. 
P. Southgate, Chicago. 
F. H. Smith, F. H. Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. J. Cude, Beardstown, Tenn. 
A. H. Hitchcock, Chicago. 
Zz — J. P. Walter Lumber Company, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
George ©. Ohara, De Montcourt & Ohara, Cairo, III. 
. M. Pritchard, Long-Knight Lumber Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 
F. D. Bodman, Bodman & Pettit Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
A. J. Bond, Bradford, Pa. 
Henry Maley, H. Maley Lumber Company, Edinburg, Ind: 
C. Fred Yegge, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago. 
S. J. Sutherland, The Sutherland--Innegs Company, Lim- 
ited, Chatham, Ont. 
H. W. ae Helena Box Company, Helena, Ark. 
P. Benson, Ja o., Limited, Fort Wayne, 


nd. 

Van B. Perrine, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Thomas McFarland, Chicago. 

J. W. Bowser, Bowser Milling Company, Anniston, Mo. 

EE. G. Heath, Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 

R. T. Witbeck, Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 

Leonard Bronson, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 

Horace C. Mills, Taylor & Crate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cyrus L. Adler, Adler & Foote, Chicago. 

J. S. Garetson, Garetson & Greason Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

C, L. McConnell, Prewitt-Spurr Manufacturing Company, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

J. W. Love, Love, Boyd & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Reilley, Bowman Lumber Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Max Sondheimer, BE. Sondheimer Company, Chicago. 

W. BE. Trainer, W. E. Trainer, Chicago. 

8. L. Dodds, Sunflower Lumber Company, Doddsville, Miss. 

W. BE. Smith, W. E. Smith Lumber Company, Cairo. 

Fred J. Davenport, W. H. White & Co., Boyne City, Mich. 

C. 8. Wentworth, ¢. S. Wentworth & Co., Boston. 

B. F. McMillan, B. F. McMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis. 

A. D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, 
Cincinnati; Ohio. ‘ 

J. J. Campion, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. A. Hayward, Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railway, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

W. A. Bonsack, Bonsack Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
A. J. Rust, Rust-Owen Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis. 
ww Shaw, Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Wau Claire, 

8 


mes Kennedy & 


G. E. W. Luehrman, Chas. F. Luehrman Hardwood Lumber 
Comqeny, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. . Verdin, J. N. Verdin, St. Louis, Mo. 
cme Hendrickson, F. 8. Hendrickson Lumber Company, 

0. 

C. A, Ward, Ward Lumber Company, Chicago. 

R. H. Vansant, Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, Ky. 

W. M. Weston, W. M. Weston Company, Boston, Mass. 
H. B. Lewis, Elk Rapids Iron Company, Elk Rapids, Mich. 
W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
an P. McKee, American Credit Indemnity Company, Chi- 

J. 


. Shaw, W. M. Ritter, Chicago. 


oni M. Schoen, Columbia Hardwood Lumber Company, Chl- 

F. W. Vetter, Empire Lumber Company, Empire, Ark. 

Rudolph Sondheimer, B. Sondheimer Company, Cairo, Il. 

). B. Lombard, W. O. King & Co., Chicago. 

John D. Spaulding, Fred W. Upham Lumber Co., Chicago. 

Bolling Johnson, American Lecture Association, Chicago. 

Edward R. Kimball, Record-Herald, Chicago. 

Charles Christianson, Manistee, Mich. 
BAPBAALI LI III 


It is reported regarding the Ward Line steamship 
Santiago, which was recently equipped with Sturte- 
vant fans for forced draft, that as a result two Scotch . 
boilers under forced draft are now doing the work 
which originally required four similar boilers under 
natural draft and further that a fuel saving of four 
tons of coal a day has been r :de, the average revo- 
lutions increased by three a mi ite and a considerable 
portion of the space originally « cupied by coal bunkers 
has now been converted into va able freight conveying 
space, 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., May 28.—Business is quiet and 
dealers have an opportunity to catch up with back 
orders. May for the majority of the big dealers has 
been the heaviest month of the year. This, however, is 
partially due to the filling of accumulated orders. The 
Davidson-Benedict Company has shipped about 150 cars 
this month, mainly poplar, oak, ash and chestnut. 

John B. Ransom & Co. report May business larger in 
dollars and cents than that transacted in May last 
year. Their export business continues satisfactory and 
they are constantly receiving orders from McEwen 
Ransom, who recently has been in Brussels and Rot- 
terdam but will shortly go to Scotland. 

The band mill which the Davidson-Benedict Company 
is placing in Limestone county, Alabama, to cut its 
immense tract of timber recently purchased there, will 
be in operation the middle of June or the first of July. 

Th annual meeting of the Bon Air Coal, Land & 
Lumber Company was held at Bon Air last week. The 
old directors, mainly Nashville capitalists, were 
re-elected. Jesse M. Overton is general manager. The 
year’s business was reported satisfactory. It is now 
said to be a certainty that the proposed extension of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railway further 
into the mountains from Bon Air will be begun at an 
early date, 

A pencil factory has been started in Murfreesboro. 
The owners of the old bucket factory have put in a lot 
of new machinery and will saw and finish pencil slabs 
for the trade. A. W. McKnight is the manager. 

Land trading is active in Coffee county on the high- 
land rim of the Cumberland mountains in the black- 
jack timber and mineral lands. A number of parties 
from Indiana -and Illinois are prospecting in that 
neighborhood. The Thompson Land & Investment Com- 
pany, of Huntsville, has also opened a branch office at 
Tullahoma, Coffee county, such is the increase in land 
business there. 

A charter has been granted the Kaufman Stave & 
Lumber Company, of Hickman county, capitalized at 
$15,000. ‘he incorporators are Julius Kaufman, 
Emanuel Gerli, Isidor Hellman, Adolf Drey and Louis 
Matthey. 

John W. Harrison, of St. Louis, has bought of 8. N. 
Leonard, of Hopkinsville, Ky., all the Hillman lands 
lying between the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers in 
Lyon and ‘Trigg counties, Kentucky. The tract includes 
50,000 acres. The consideration was $150,000 cash. 
There is valuable timber on “the land, but it will be 
developed mainly for iron purposes. 

The tow boat Thomas Parkes with two barges left 
Ashland City below Nashville on the Cumberland last 
week carrying about 300,000 feet of lumber manufac- 
tured by the Burkholder mills, near Ashland City, and 
destined for St. Louis. There are many cross ties on 
the banks of the river awaiting shipment. They are 
destined for St. Louis, Brooklyn, Ill., and other points. 

The Tennessee Lumber Manufacturing Company has 
been organized .by the Sheaffer heirs, who own 50,000 
acres of timber land in Johnson county, Tennessee, 
adjoining the Virginia line. The erection of a large 
modern mill with two band saws and resaws has been 
begun. 

A band mill of 40,000 feet capacity is also being 
erected at Damascus in that section by the Douglas 
heirs, who also own a fine timber property. 

The telegram from the Knoxville correspondent in 
last week’s LUMBERMAN detailing the loss resulting 
from the floods in that section of the country is erro- 
neous in so far as the loss to the plant of the Whiting 
Lumber Company, Elizabethtown, Tenn., is concerned. 
That company states that it did not lose a log or foot 
of lumber and is running as usual. 





LOG SUPPLIES IN A NEW OIL COUNTRY. 
Farmers, Ky., May 27.—The recent rains brought a 
second 20-foot tide in Licking river, bringing out 20,000 
logs in addition to the 15,000 delivered in April, and 
about 150 rafts. The boom capacity was not sufficient 
to store all the logs, owing to the Washington Lumber 
Company and Doan Parks Lumber Company not having 
completed their booms. It therefore devolved upon 
Col. J. R. Buckwalter to arrange for the stopping of 
the timber and to prevent its loss, which he did by boom- 
ing the entire river with gorges of drift and logs. 
This also closed navigation and prevented the passing 
of rafts intended for lower markets, but Col. Buckwalter 
either bought outright all the rafts or took an assign- 
ment of contracts to deliver the timber on the next 
water. The logs saved in the river jam are pronounced 
to be the finest that ever came down the river and 
had they not been saved here Col. Buckwalter’s loss 
would have been very heavy. There is a year’s supply 
here and the Buckwalter plant has begun to run nights. 
We have developed an oil field within five miles of 
Firmers that bids fair to rival that at Beaumont. 
even wells already have been drilled and are pro- 
ducing from fifteen to fifty barrels a day each and four 
more are being drilled. Land is rapidly being leased 


and new companies being formed and it is expected 
that the Licking valley will be thoroughly developed. 
A home company has been formed here with $2,500 
pledged besides $5,000 raised, and expects to begin 
operations at once. 





TENDENCIES TOWARD HIGHER PRICES. 

Marinette, Wis., May 25.—The hardwood situation 
appears to us extremely promising. Basswood is almost 
entirely sold out of this market at good figures, most of 
the stock going east. All of the soft elm in this mar- 
ket is sold, the stock being about equally divided between 
Chicago yards and eastern dealers. There is practically 
no rock elm in this market. Birch and maple, which 
have perhaps been duller than some of the other woods 
during the past eight months, are now being inquired 
for from nearly all markets. The demand in the east 
for birch and maple promises to be very good, and from 
present appearances very little of this class of stock 
now in pile here will go to Chicago. 

Our observations on birch would indicate that the fac- 
tories had become impressed with the idea that there 
was an oversupply and have so stayed out of the market 
that they have exhausted their own stock and have 
now had to go to the wholesale yards to buy dry stock 
necessary to supply the spring building demand, This 
demand has been more than the yard dealers have been 
expecting and has cleaned a number of them out of 
stock almost entirely, and these people are now coming 
into the market for lumber, which will of course have 
a tendency to advance prices, as there is no consider- 
able supply of either birch or maple obtainable for lake 
shipment at the present time. As there is not now a 
great deal of birch and maple in pile in this market 
and no more will be available until next winter’s logs 
are cut and the stock put on the market the following 
spring, we should think the natural tendency would be 
to higher prices. SAWYER GoopMAN Company, 

By Charles A. Goodman. 
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A HEAVY PURCHASE. 


A purchase of hardwood lumber that has attracted 
no little attention in hardwood circles in this city was 
that of the entire hardwood stock of Harold Withee 
piled at Curtis and Longwood, Wis., by the E. Sond- 
heimer Company of this city. The purchase included 
3,000,000 feet of basswood, 1,500,000 feet of white oak, 
1,250,000 feet of red oak, 1,000,000 feet of birch, 
1,000,000 feet of elm, 500,000 feet of black ash, 200,000 
feet of maple and 100,000 feet of butternut, amounting 
in the aggregate to over 8,000,000 feet. The E. Sond- 





heimer Company will ship this lumber mainly in car- 
load lots direct from the milling points. 

















WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WaAsu., May 25.—The week just ended has 
been a quiet one. There is a very active demand with 
a superabundance of small orders, all of the mills 
busy and prices easy. ‘The shingle market shows prac- 
tically no change, with continued demand at the quo- 
tations heretofore given. 

Lumber and shingle manufacturers are chiefly inter- 

ested in attempting to secure a reduced rate via the 
Burlington and transcontinental railroads which will 
(admit the Washington manufacturer into the Mis- 
souri country. A similar agitation was indulged in 
last year but without results. This season it is thought 
jthat the point will be gained. Local railroad repre- 
sentatives express the opinion that the reduction asked 
(for will be granted. A similar rate asked for from 
ithe Burlington last year was refused because of the 
lopposition of the Northern Pacific. The existing rail- 
‘road combination has now unofficially intimated, it 
is stated, that the rate will be forthcoming, admitting 
Washington manufacturers to a valuable market. 
} ©. A. Pratt, of the Capitol box factory, secretary of 
the Northwestern Association of Box Manufacturers, has 
been advised by the local representative of the Bur- 
lington that a 40-cent rate has been granted on box 
‘shooks to Colorado and intermediate points. The con- 
cession is an important one and one upon which the 
association has been laboring for a year. The pre- 
vailing rate on spruce shooks has been 50 cents, 
obtained by paying the local rate to Portland and then 
shipping from there. When the rate on fir lumber 
was reduced to 40 cents Jast fall by the Northern 
Pacific and Burlington it included fir shooks, for which 
there is but little call. Mr. Pratt says that the new 
rate will mean a largely increased business for all 
box factories in this section. The shingle manufactur- 
ers have an application in for the same rate. It has not 
been granted but, as stated, it is now thought that it 
will be. 

The Ohio congressional delegation, en route home 
from San Francisco, where they attended the launch- 
ing of the battleship Ohio, were entertained in Tacoma 
on Thursday by citizens of this city, including Senator 
A, G. Foster and Congressman F, W. Cushman. The 
delegation left for home today and will reach their 
destination next Friday. 

The total shipments from the mills of the E. K. 





Wood Lumber Company, Hoquiam, during April were 
2,173,016 feet of lumber, 397,400 lath, 300,000 shingles 
and 28,700 boxes, 

The wooden British bark Still Water, which has 
been loading lumber at the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company’s wharf for the British government, consigned 
to Cape Town, South Africa, has been put on the beach, 
having sprung a leak, and is said to be in bad shape. 
She already has 308,000 feet of lumber in her hold. 
Two other vessels loading foreign cargoes. at the St. 
Paul wharf, aggregating about 1,000,000 feet each, will 
go to sea during the week. One cargo was ship 
coastwise from the Tacoma Mill Company’s wharf this 
week and three other cargoes are being loaded, one 
of which will be towed to sea during the week. 

The machinists’ strike in Tacoma is general and 
involves every machinist in the city with the exception 
of those employed by one firm which granted the 
demands of the strikers when the trouble began. A 
great deal of valuable work is being lost as a result 
of the strike, including government work of army 
transports as well as work on other vessels. The effect 
of the strike is generally felt, inasmuch as the loss 
of much work reacts upon other lines of industry 
remotely connected with the machinists. 
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A FAR NORTHWESTERN FACTOR, 


Considerable interest has been manifested by the re- 
ports of the great Hoo-Hoo Concatenation which was 
held at Tacoma, Wash., April 20, of which full details 
were printed on April 27. The affair was one of the best 








A. B. CALDER, 
of Seattle, Wash. 


managed and the most original ever gotten up in the 
history of Hoo-Hoo, and A. B. Calder has received many 
words of praise for his originality and his ability. 

Mr. Calder in the ordinary affairs of this world is 
traveling passenger agent of the Canadian Pacific rail- 
way and the Soo line at Seattle, Wash. He is Vicegerent 
Snark of Hoo-Hoo and known as “Artie” Calder “for 
short.” Mr. Calder has many friends in and out of the 
order and his work promises to add many new members 
before his term of office shall expire. Herewith is pre- 
sented the portrait of the distinguished gentleman who 
has now received the popular approval of his many 
friends upon the coast and who is attracting the atten- 
tion of Hoo-Hoo generally. 

It ought to be stated, however, that Big Bill Corbin, 
one of the concatenators of the above order, did the hon- 
ors of the occasion referred to as Jabberwock and per- 
formed the duties of that office with great excellence. A 
Seattle concatenation without Corbin as Jabberwock 
would be almost an impossibility. 





To those fortunate persons having ready money seek- 
ing investment outside of their individual business the 
announcement of Henry L. Turner & Co., bankers, on 
page 12 of this issue, presents an opportunity which 
seems to be worthy of careful investigation. Col. Turner 
is an old resident of Chicago, well and widely known 
in realty and financial circles, and his banking house is 
considered one of the stable institutions of the city. 
The executive board of the syndicate which it is pro- 
posed to form will be composed of experienced, practi- 
cal financial men. In the formation of this syndicate 
it is considered desirable by its promoters that the 
membership consist of a large number of average in- 
vestors instead of being confined to a few large ones. 
Until the amount agreed upon shall be all pledged full 
information will be supplied upon inquiry. 
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T. C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in the city on Tuesday of 
this week looking over the market. 

Mr. Dyke, of Dyke Bros., dealers in lumber and plan 
ing mill products at Fort Smith, Ark., was in Chicago 
this week and conferred with a number of his friends 
in the sash and door trade. 

Earl Palmer, of the Ferguson & Palmer Company, 
Paducah, Ky., hardwood lumber manufacturer, has 
engaged quarters for himself, wife and _ interesting 
family of boys at the hotel at Star Lake, Wis., for the 
summer. 

Louis Wuichet, of 308 Home Insurance building, 
this city, is away on a trip to the mills of the Saginaw 
& Manistee Lumber Company, at Williams, Ariz., of 
which concern he is the eastern agent. He will prob- 
ably return next week. 

James G. Wallace, of the Wallace & White Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city this 
week. He reports little or no change in the general 
market conditions in his section as to Pacific coast woods 
and yellow pine, which his company handles exclusively. 

J. G. Mark, formerly of the U. N. Roberts Company, 
the well known sash and door concern of Davenport, 
lowa, is now a resident of Chicago, occupying a com- 
fortable home at 6730 Lafayette avenue. Mr. Mark 
is at present interested in the manufacture of opera 
house chairs and expresses himself as being well 
pleased with the present status and prospects in his 
new line. 

EK. L. Hughes, of the EK. L. Hughes Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was in the city this week in attendance at 
the meeting of sash and door manufacturers and jobbers. 
Mr. Hughes states that the carpenters’ strike at Louis- 
ville has been a serious detriment to trade in that city 
this spring, notwithstanding which the business of his 
company has been largely increased during May over 
the same month a year ago. 

The first cargo of lumber to be shipped directly to 
England from Ashland, Wis., left that city last Satur- 
day on the Canadian steamer Orion with a cargo com- 
prising 500,000 feet of norway deals. The Orion will 
only go as far as Montreal, a distance of 1,322 miles 
from Ashland, and will take two weeks in making the 
trip to that point. At Montreal the lumber will be 
transferred to another vessel. 

E. Wendnagel & Co., manufacturers of tanks at 163 
Twentieth street, this city, have purchased a portion 
of the land occupied by the Hayden Bros, Lumber 
Company at Twenty-second and Jefferson streets, this 
city. Wendnagel & Co., it is reported, contemplate 
the early erection of a large plant at that location, 
in consequence of which the Hayden Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany will vacate a portion of its yard and remove its 
office to the western end of the property. 

S. H. Bowman, of Minneapolis, Minn., made the 
LUMBERMAN an appreciated call this week. Beginning 
a few years ago with nothing, Mr. Bowman has come to 
be one of the important factors in the lumber trade 
of the northwest. He is one of the heaviest retailers 
in the country, having a line of forty or fifty yards. 
Two of his principal concerns are the Bowman Lumber 
Company, of Minneapolis, and the Bowman-Hicks Lum- 
ber Company, of Kansas City, the latter a manufacturer 
of yellow pine in Louisiana. Mr. Bowman is also heav- 
ily interested in Washington, where he is one of the 
largest producers of red cedar shingles. 

Thomas Ellicott Coale, manager of the white pine and 
yellow pine department of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, was in Chicago last week and vis- 
ited many of his friends. Mr. Coale was incidentally re- 
ferred to in these columns a few weeks ago in an article 
about E. L. Packer in a way that might possibly by a 
careless reader be taken as identifying his name too in- 
discriminately with that of the other personage men- 
tioned. At one time Packer worked for Chambers & Coale, 
and defrauded them, as he has everybody else with whom 
he has come in contact during the last fifteen years, as 
far as we know; but that was before his reputation in 
that particular had been gained. No taint of suspicion 
rests upon Mr. Coale, however, either with or apart from 
Packer. His early experiences in the lumber business 
were fraught with some misfortune, but his lumber 
friends have sympathized with him and are glad to do 
business with him in his present relationship as depart- 
ment manager, aforesaid, of William Whitmer & Sons, 
Inc. Mr. Coale’s Chicago friends were pleased to renew 
their acquaintance with him, as was the LUMBERMAN 
upon the occasion of a call upon Saturday last. 





A LITTLE JAUNT THROUGH THIRTY-SIX 
STATES. 


Last week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was pleased to 
make some personal mention of the well known firm of 
Roy & Roy, Seattle, Wash., and of the expansion of that 
company’s business. The paper was hardly off the 
press on Friday when a gentleman sauntered into the 
office whose business card proclaimed him to be OC. L. 
Roy, of that firm, although his pleasant countenance, 


compared with the very excellent portrait of him pub- 
lished last week, would have been sufficient identifica- 
tion had he been—as he was not—an entire stranger to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Mr. Roy left on Friday evening for home, by way ot 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, after a four months’ tour 
through thirty-six states. His firm has reeently annexed, 
by conquest, the state of Texas and a large slice of 
the southwest outside of the Lone Star state, and Mr. 
Roy spent some time in this new addition to its shingle 
selling territory. The shortage in the cypress shingle out- 
put has been a factor in this territorial expansion, but it 
is believed that many who are using red cedar shingles 
for the first time from necessity will continue to use 
them when they have become acquainted with them, as 
has been uniformly true in other sections. Mr. Roy 
found some little objection to random widths down in 
that territory, heretofore accustomed exclusively to 
dimension shingles; but his suggestion that the wide 
average width of the cedar shingle, its freedom from 
warp and its remarkably narrow range of expansion 
and contraction made it really more desirable than the 
usual dimension shingle, was usually accepted as, and 
he believes will be demonstrated in practice to be, a 
complete answer to that local objection. In every other 
portion of their consuming territory the random widths 
in which all Pacific coast shingles are made are accepted 
as a matter of course. 

In New England Mr. Roy found white cedar shingles 
from New Brunswick selling beside his own firm’s 
product at a price about 15 cents a thousand cheaper, 
a difference which the trade there willingly pay for 
the Pacific coast product. Altogether the present 
demand for red cedar shingles appears to be beyond the 
supply, although, as stated last week, Roy & Roy control 
the entire productive capacity of twenty-six mills. Mr. 
Roy also reports an excellent demand in the entire 
range of west coast products other than shingles, and 
believes that they have added this department to their 
previously distinctively shingle business at a most pro- 


pitious time. 
a i i 


PLEASURE IN PROSPECT. 


Announcements of coming outings begin to accumu- 
late with the advent of warmer weather and the inevi- 
table inclination to seek recuperation in woodland or 
on water. Record in detail has been made of the 
eighth annual picnic of the lumbermen of St. Louis, 
Mo., June 6, an event among lumbermen of the Mis- 
souri metropolis that is hardly second in importance, 
and certainly not in the enjoyment, to any other holiday 
of the year, and preparations for it this year promise 
to make it the most enjoyable of any that have been 
given. ‘ 

And now comes the Illinois River Valley Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, with headquarters at Streator, Il, 
with announcement of its third annual picnic to be held 
Saturday, June 16, at Glen Park, on the Fox river, six- 
teen miles from Ottawa, with prospects of amusement 
in the way of a toboggan slide, bowling alley, fine boat- 
ing, excellent fishing and the innumerable attractions 
attainable only by propinquity with undefiled nature. 
Glen Park is located on the Fox river branch of the 
Burlington road and a tip in the matter of transpor- 
tation is given in the association’s announcement: 

Parties coming from points on the Rock Island railway 
will change cars at Ottawa. It is expected that arrangements 
will be made for a special train to run from Streator, which 
will be run with special reference to accommodating parties 
from points on the Rock Island railway. Notice of this will 
be given later. 

Advance notice of the usual midsummer outing of the 
Northwestern Lumber & Sash and Door Salesmen’s 
Association is given as follows: 

The committee having charge of the poe for the mid- 
summer outing wish to announce that the date for the meet- 
ing has been set for the evening of June 27 and the following 
day and > June 28. In choosing this date they have 
carefully consulted all the almanacs and calendars at their 
disposal and can therefore promise that the weather will be 
all that is desirable, including a “full moon.” It has been 
decided to deviate from the usual custom of announcing the 
program before the date set for the meeting and simply to 
promise you our undivided efforts to give you a continual 
round of pleasure from start to finish and cordially invite 
your attendance, together with your wives and sweethearts. 
* * * Hoping that each and every member will aid us by 
their attendance and promising that should you do so to give 
you as good a time as Oshkosh hospitali A permit, we 
are, Very cordially yours, I’. E. WorDEN, 

F. A. FULLER, 
Dan D, Harmon, 
CLyppx O. Davis, 
F. B. Locks. 
Committee. 

A postal card accompanies the announcement, of which 
the committee says: 

It will aid the committee materially to obtain, if possible, 
an estimate of the members who care to meet with us, and 
you will confer a favor by filling out and returning the en- 
closed card to the chairman of the committee, F. E. Worden, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

The card conveys the information that the recipient 
expects to attend the outing and specifies the number of 
friends who will accompany him. 





HOW TO PROTECT A LIEN. 

At the time it published the decision of the Illinois 
supreme court in the Kelley case upon a vital point 
affecting the mechanic’s lien law, the AMERICAN LuMBER- 
MAN stated that it would later give the opinions of sev- 
eral representative lawyers as to the practical effect of 
the decision and the steps necessary for lumbermen to 
take in order to have lien protection under the law. 
Several of the lawyers who have paid most attention 
to this subject have been interviewed and, though very 
busy men, consented briefly to state their views upon 
the matter. 

J. A. Coleman, author of the present law, and who 


since the supreme court decision referred to has pre- 
pared an application for a rehearing, spoke as follows: 


Let the dealer print, stamp or write on the Dill or esti- 
mate: “All material to be delivered within a reasonable 
time, final payment on final delivery, but in no event time 
for either delivery or payment to be beyond one year after 
date of this contract”; or when the contract is made, agree 
on definite times for delivery and payment and note such 
agreement on original book of entry. 

Parties can agree, in writing, that delivery may be com- 
pleted within three years and final payment made in one 
a es . 

am st n hope that the supreme court will reconsider 
and reverse its holding in this regaré. ~— 

There are but three decisions in America directly on the 
question at issue, to wit: Do the words “any contract” 
include contracts arising by implication? That is, where 
times for completion and payment are not agreed upon, 
but, as always held under the common law, left to the impli: 
cation, completion to be within a reasonable time, payment 
upon completion. ; 

The first is by the U. S. supreme court. Congress passed 
a mechanic’s lien law, using the very same words as our 
law, “any contract.” ‘The supreme court unanimously held 
(McMurray vs. Brown, 91 U. S. Reports, page 265): “Cer- 
tainly the words any contract are sufficiently comprehen- 
sive to include special contracts as well as contracts which 
arise by implication.” 

The italics are used by the court. 

In Alabama the statute uses the same words. The Ala- 
bama supreme court held (Wilson vs. Taylor, 89 Ala., page 
870): “Its words, ‘any contract, are comprehensive enough 
to include implied as well as express contracts. Giving to 
the words of the statute their fair and plain import and 
scope, any contract is sufficient to originate the lien, which, 
if the labor is rendered, is sufficient to create a debt or 
liability. ‘The lien may be based on an implied contract.” 

The supreme court of Iowa (Neilson vs. Iowa R. R., 51 
Iowa, page 185) says: “That the general term contract 
includes written, oral, express and implied contracts is 
undoubtedly true. The conclusion is, therefore irresistible 
that all these classes of contracts are within the statute.” 

None of these lien laws had such clause as ours, section 
7, expressly allowing the times implied for completion and 
payment to be stated, if none were fixed when the contract 
was made. Our law is, on that acount, stronger for our 
contention than any of these laws passed upon by the U. S. 
supreme court and the courts named, and I believe our 
supreme court will ultimately follow these high authorities. 

If it does not, using the precaution first named will give 
our law all the efficiency desired. 


Mr. Coleman’s hopes for a broader adjudication may 
be optimistic, but his remedy for the condition exist- 
ing under the present interpretation of the law seems 
to be thoroughly practical. Another lawyer who has 
given mechanics’ liens a good deal of study, and who 
in fact is the author of a commentary on the Illinois 
law, is Judge James Linden, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce building. The following remarks by Mr. Linden 
show that he is able to descend from the pedestal of an 
expert legal technician and look at things from a lay 
point of view. His suggestions are therefore easily 
understood and applied: 


On the question as to how the recent decision of the 
supreme court of Illinois affects the mechanics’ lien law, 
and what steps must be taken by dealers and contractors 
in order to secure the benefits of the lien law, I wish to 
say in as brief and plain a manner as possible, that the 
view taken by the supreme court of the section which 
gives a lien is such that no lien can be had under the con- 
tract unless it is an “express contract”; that is, that the 
time for completion of delivery of the material, or the 
performance of the work, and the time payment is to be 
made therefor, shall be fixed by the parties, at the time of 
making the contract. 

It is of no practical interest to the merchant, dealer or 
contractor to know what was the trouble with the wording 
of the law which gave rise to the decision; but it may be 
of interest to them now to know what they must do in 
making a contract on which they desire the benefit of a lien 
if occasion should require resort to that relief. If the dealer 
will fill up a memorandum of sale about as follows, he will 
be safe on a lienable contract: 

We have this day of , 190--, sold 
to John Smith [owner or contractor, as the case 
may be] lumber [or whatever the material may be] 
to be used in the construction of building at 
street, Chicago, Ill., at the prices set opposite the 
respective items in the accompanying statement, 
delivery of same to be completed on or before 
aeons {or months, as the case may be]. All material 
delivered during each month to be paid for on or 

















before the day of succeeding month [or as 
the case may be]; final payment on completion of 
delivery. - 





[Signed by dealer] -. 
Accepted. JOHN SMITH. 

This contract can be verbal as well as written, but must 
be written when it is not to be completed and paid for 
within one year from time of making same. 

In conclusion, let me impress upon the dealer that in 
order to have a lien on any contract of sale, the time for 
completion of delivery and payment must be fixed and 
agreed upon at time of making contract. 


H. W. Gleason, attorney for the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association, is of course practically interested in the 
matter on behalf of the numerous clients of that asso- 
ciation. Mr. Gleason, it will be noticed from his remarks, 
is of the opinion that the Kelley decision does not 
affect parole contracts (oral contracts), and he quotes 
a recent appellate court decision. This is interesting, 
but the taking of the precautions suggested by all these 
gentlemen will at least do no harm until the supreme 
court shall decisively settle this point: 


I consider that the full effect of the recent decis- 
ions of our supreme court upon the mechanics’ lien law 4 
somewhat hard to determine. One thing is certain, oe 
where the contract between the owner and contractors 18 
in writing, it must fix a certain time for completion on 
payment, which must be within three years. How far. this 
will apply to subcontractors cannot satisfactorily be —_ 
mined at present. The provisions of the law in regard } 
subcontractors seem to be separate and_ independent “4 
those in relation to contractors, section 22 being the se 
tion which in general fixes their rights. ; ties 

Under the terms of this section, subcontractors 0! par ro 
furnishing material to the contractors are not required, & 
have any contract whatever ; the only requirement being on 
they furnish material to or perform labor for the contrac na 
The section does not require the fixing of any time 

ayment. 

. In my opinion the supreme court will ultimately nat 
that the mere furnishing of material or performing 0 ction. 
will be sufficient to in nomen § a pares under this se 
regardless of an uestions of contract. 

» the sndetionn it is best that the subcontractors, ant 
the material men take no chances, and preserve the P 
tions hereinafter suggested. 
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It is also my opinion that when a contract, either between 
the contractor and subcontractors or between the con- 
tractor and owner, is in parole, no time is required to be 
fixed for the completion or payment, provided the same is 
completed and payment becomes due within one-year. This 
view of the law is upheld in the last case upon this subject, 
filed on May 24, in the appellate court by Judge Adams, 
the case of Neubauer Decorating Company vs. Keeley Brew- 
ing Company. This was a case wherein according to the 
findings of the appellate court, there was a written contract 
between contractor and owner, and no time fixed in that 
contract for completion or payment. 

The several contracts between the contractor and sub- 
contractor were by parole and no time fixed for completion 
or payment. Judge Adams held that because the contracts 
between the original contractor and subcontractors were by 
parole that the case of Freeman vs. Rinaker, 185 IIl., 172, 
did not apply, and upheld the liens, thus holding that when 
the contract is a parole one it is not necessary to fix a 
time for completion or payment, provided it is completed and 
payment is due within one year. It also establishes the 
theory that the rights of the subcontractors and material 
men are fixed by their contracts, and not by that of the 
original contractor with the owner. 

The last case decided in the supreme court is known as 
the Kelley case, published in your paper. In this the court 
laid a special stress upon the fact that the contract was 
in writing. 

To sum up, I think that the law will be finally settled 
that where the contract with the owner is in writing, a 
time must be fixed for completion and payment, and must 
be within three years; that if the contract is an oral one 
no such time need be fixed, but that it must be completed 
and payment become due within one year; if any time is 
fixed in the parole contract it must not exceed one year ; that 
if the origimal written contract between the owner and 
contractor does not fix a date for the completion or pay- 
ment, that fact will not affect the right of the subcon- 
tractor, provided his contract is an oral one and the work 
is completed and payment becomes due within one year. 

The decision of Judge Adams upholds these propositions, 
and his great reputation as a lawyer will have a large 
influence upon the supreme court. 

This decision amounts to an overruling of the case of 
Fitch Paper Company vs. McDonald, 91 Appeals, 543. 

In the meantime, until the supreme court has finally set- 
tled these questions, I would advise that the material men 
who sell to contractors at the time their contracts are made 
fix a specific time of delivery and payment, and that this 
be fixed within one year. 

I would advise all subcontractors to fix a specific time 
within which their contracts are to be performed and a 
specific time of payment. It will not defeat the lien if 
their contracts are not performed in that time and payments 
are not made, provided they are performed and payment is 
due within a year. Either material men or other sub- 
contractors if their contracts be in writing should fix a 
date of completion and payment which should be in three 
years. Great caution should be observed in the serving of 
notices required by the statute. 

a te 


AN INVITATION FROM THE WEST TO THE 
EAST. 


Quite an important document will have been laid 
before the board of trustees of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in New York city on 
Friday, before this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
shall reach any of its readers. j ; 

This being the case it does not appear inappropriate 
for the LUMBERMAN to use information which it happens 
to possess about this matter, and a verbatim copy of 


the document is therefore published herewith, as 
follows: 

TO THE OFFICERS AND BOARD OF 

TRUSTEES OF THE NATIONAL 
WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION, GREETING. 


We, the undersigned western lumber 
firms, do hereby unite in extending a 
cordial invitation to your honorable 
association to come west for its next 
annual meeting, and to hold the same 
in Chicago, in March, 1902; 

AND WE ASSURE YOU that the 
visit of your members to the west upon 
that oceasion will be greatly appreci- 
ated not only by the undersigned but 
by the lumber trade of the entire west ; 

AND WE PLEDGE OURSELVES 
to make your sojourn in Chicago upon 
that occasion as agreeable and pleasant 
as possible to all of your members, 
and we also believe that your meeting 
in Chicago upon that occasion would 
be found profitable in promoting the 
objects of your association. 

May, 1901. 


Kdward Hines Lumber Company, 
Edward Hines, president. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
J. BE. Defebaugh, Editor. 
The Morgan Company, Oshkosh, 
T. R. Morgan. 
Williamson & Libbey Lumber Company, Oshkosh, 
F. R. Libbey. 
Paine Lumber Company, Ltd., Oshkosh. 
George M. Paine, President. 
American Lumber Company, 
George W. Holt, President. 
I’'red W. Upham Lumber Company, 
Fred W. Upham, President. 
D. 8. Pate Lumber Company, 
G. J. Pope, Vice President. 
Northwestern Lumber Company, Eau Claire, Wis., 
. T. Barker, Vice President. 
Keith Lumber Company, 
W. Scott Keith, President. 
C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company, 
C. A. Paltzer, President. 
I’. H. Markham. 
Francis Beidler & Co. 
John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis., 
. W. Davis, Secretary. 
Radger & Jackson Company, 
A. 8. Badger, President. 
I. Sondheimer Company, 
Max Sondheimer, President. 
Baker Lumber Company, Chicago, 
‘ L. K. Baker, President. 
( ninptes Lumber & Boom Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
North Wisconsin Lumber Company, Hayward, Wis., 
R. L. McCormick, Secretary. 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 
G. W. Earle, President. 
E. L. Roberts & Co., 
RB. L. Roberts. 


John A. Gauger & Co., 
John A. Gauger. 
C. A, Goodyear, Tomah, Wis. 
Schultz Bros., Chicago, 
W. W. Schultz. 
Yawkey Lumber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis., 
C. C. Yawkey, General Manager. 
The Foster-Munger Company, 
W. H. Munger, President. 
Palmer, Fuller & Co., 
John H. Laing, President. 
The Rockwell Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Fred W. Rockwell, Vice President. 
Nebagamon Lumber Co., Lake Nebagemain, Wis. 
Alexander & Edgar Lumber Co., Iron River, Wis. 
St. Louis (Mo.) Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Co., 
N. W. McLeod, Secretary. 
Thompson Lumber Company, Chicago. 
c. ¥. Thompson, -resident. 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
A. R. Rogers, Vice President. 
Central Coal & Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
Charles S. Keith, Assistant Gen. Manager. 
John Week Lumber Company, Stevens Point, 
A. R. Week, Secretary. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., 
H. G. Foster. 
J. S. Stearns, Ludington, Mich. 
John O’Brien Lumber Company, Chicago, 
George G. Wilcox, Vice President. 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
8S. H. Fullerton, President. 
Cloquet (Minn.) Lumber Company, 
H. C. Hornby. 
Rust-Owen Lumber Company, Drummond, Wis., 
F. H. Drummond, Vice President. 
Carpenter-Lamb Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
BK. J. Carpenter, President. 
Anketell Lumber Company, Chicago. 
The Knapp, Stout & Co. Company, St. Louis, 
P. B. Wilson, Treasurer. 
W. E. Smith Lumber Company, Cairo, III. 
Three States Lumber Company, Cairo, III. 
The Marsh & Bingham Company, Chicago. 
C. A. Marsh, Vice President. 
George E. Wood Lumber Company, 
W. F.. Wood, Treasurer. 
W. E., ae & Co., 
. BE. Kelley. 
Ward Lumber Company, 
C. A. Ward, President. 
Soper Lumber Company, 
Alex C. Soper, President. 
Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 
. R. Conklin. 
Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
. W. Embree, Secretary. 
l’oster-Hofner Mills, Oshkosh, 
amy H. Foster, Superintendent. 
Brooks & Ross Lumber Company, Schofield, Wis., 
BR. W. Brooks, President. 
Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, Kau Claire, 
' Eugene Shaw, President. 
'T. Wilce Company, 
BR. Harvey Wilce, President. 
The Lord & Bushnell Company, 
Fred T. Boles, Secretary. 
The Pilsen Lumber Company, 
V. F. Mashek, Treasurer. 
Mann, Watson & Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis., 
L. K. Baker, Secretary. 
Cream City Sash & Door Company, Milwaukee, 
W. 8S. Paddock, Vice President. 
True & True Company, 
A. W. True, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Louis Wuichet, ae. 
Radford Bros. & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
The Radford Sash & Door Company, 
W. A. Radford, Secretary. 
Mitchell Bros., Cadillac, Mich. 
. W. Mitchell. 
Rice Lake Lumber Company, 
W. H. Bundy, Secretary. 
palin ik ee ag Minneapolis, 
. J. Carpenter, Vice President. 
[Edwin S. Hartwell Lumber Company, 
H. H. Hettler, Vice President. 
Yellow he: Lumber Company, Coal Grove, Ohio, 


. C. Fischer. 
B. Ff. MeMillan & Bro., McMillan, Wis., 
B. F. McMillan. 
Ross Lumber company, Arbor Vite, 
W. H. Bissell, Secretary. 
Salsich & Wilson, Starlake, Wis. 
Cc. P. Miller & Co., Chicago. 
Mississippi Lumber Company, 
C. F. Thompson, Treasurer. 
Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas City, 
R. A. Long, President. 
H. C. Akeley Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
Girard Lumber Company, Menominee, Mich., 
J. W. Wells, Vice President. 
The Jos. Dessert Lumber Company, Mosinee, Wis., 
H. M. Thompson, Secretary. 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company, Clintonville, Wis., 
G. W. Jones, President. 
Crandall & Richardson, Chicago, 
B. ¥. Richardson. 
John Arpin Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Wis., 
f. P. Arpin, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Marshfield (Wis) and & Lumber Company, 
W. H. Upham, President. 
Heath, Witbeck & Co., Chicago. 
¥. H. Smith Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
i. B. Moberly & Co., Chicago. 
Vinnedge Bros., 
A. R. Vinnedge. 
Kelley Shingle Company, Traverse City, Mich. 

Last March in Pittsburg the question of meeting 
place for the next annual meeting came up for 
informal discussion and to get some oe of opin- 
ion, although the matter was one which belonged to 
the board of trustees to decide at a later date. _ There 
were a number of suggestions, an informal invitation 
from a commercial association in Milwaukee and an 
eloquent appeal from W. H. Russe, of Russe & Burgess, 
Memphis, Tenn., to come to that city for the next 
annual. L. C. Slade, of Saginaw, Mich., suggested the 
west in the following words: 

Mr. Slade—The idea has occurred to me that a good place 
to hold the next annual meeting would be in the city of Chi- 
cago, because there is a very large number of lumbermen in 
the northwest that are not members of this association, and 
the idea has occurred to me that that would be a first rate 

lace to hold it, and in that way perhaps we could gain a 
arge number of members that we really ought to have in 
with us. In talking with the secretary I find that we have 
not a very strong representation from the northwest, and that 
is where the white pine is largely to come from in the future. 
I merely speak of this while we are in session here, so that if 
this has occurred to anybody else he can bring the matter 
before the trustees. 

This suggestion coming from a man of Mr. Slade’s 
influence in the association, of which he is one of the 


western trustees, seemed to strike a popular chord, 
and was seconded as follows: 

J. E. Defebaugh—If I may be allowed to offer a sugges- 
tion without detracting anything from the very hospitable 
invitation from Memphis, I wish to say that if it is the 
pleasure of this association to meet at Chicago, as a repre- 
sentative of Chicago and the west we shall be glad to have 
your board consider this matter, and I will offer a personal 
guarantee tha tyou will have as fine a convention and as 
much assistance from the lumbermen of the west in bring- 
ing out an attendance and promoting a large addition to 
your membership as though you were to meet in any other 
place whatsoever. I will also personally take the oppor- 
tunity of saying, merely as a —— to the board of trus- 
tees when they come to consider the question, that I will 
assume the responsibility if necessary in bringing about the 
enthusiasm and co-operation of the west in a way that will 
assure you the most cordial reception that you could - 
sibly find anywhere, unless perchance you were to go to ion 
phis in response to the invitation to our southern friends, 
and enjoy true “southern comfort.” 

That is all that the official report stated about the 
matter; but the editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
received a number of private and confidential tips that 
a fermal invitation coming to the board of trustees 
from Chicago would be in no danger of being pigeon- 
holed without due consideration, and that other trust- 
ees agreed with Mr. Slade in the sound logic of a west- 
erm meeting place for the following year. Upon his 
return, therefore, the editor awaited the proper psy- 
chological moment and then sent out a circular letter 
to prominent wholesalers and manufacturers in Chicago 
and the west, laying the above facts before them. 

How well they responded the signatures to the invi- 
tation will show for themselves. It is one of the most 
remarkable collections of commercially high class and 
financially high rated signatures ever appended to any 
document in the whole domain of lumber; and if the 
invitation be accepted, as it confidently is expected it 
will be, the next meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in Chicago, March, 1902, 
will beyond question be one of the largest and most 
representative gatherings of wholesalers and manu- 
facturers of both east and west which ever has been 
convened for any purpose whatsoever. 





Obituary. 


George Southgate Mooar. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of May 11 chronicled the 
death on May 5 at Birmingham, Ala., of George South- 
gate Mooar, southern manager of the Robert 4 Jenks 
Lumber Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. The great num- 
ber of those who were acquainted with Mr. Mooar and 
all of whom respected and esteemed him for his ster- 








THE 


LATE GEORGE 8. MOOAR. 

ling qualities will take a melancholy pleasure in view- 
ing his features as depicted by the accompanying por- 
trait, which reflects the characteristics which were most 
prominent, though unobtrusively so, in his life—energy, 
intelligence, fraternal feeling and strict integrity. 





Thomas M. Avery. 

In the death of Thomas M. Avery, which occurred 
at his home, 2123 Prairie avenue, this city on Sunday, 
May 26, the lumber trade of Chicago lost one of its 
oldest and most honored pioneer members. Mr. Avery 
began in the lumber business in Chicago in 1851, having 
established in partnership with Read A. Williams a 
lumber business at Canal and Fulton streets in that 
year. The business was.conducted by Mr. Avery alone 
from 1856 to 1877 at the same location, the yard being 
removed in 1877 to Twenty-second and Laflin streets. 
In 1875 his son, Charles O. Avery, became a partner 
in the business, the firm name being changed to Thomas 
M. Avery & Son. While Mr. Avery practically retired 
from the lumber business in 1875 in order to give his 
entire attention to the affairs of the Elgin National 
Watch Company, of which he was president, he main- 
tained a general supervision over the business until 
1881, when the yard was disposed of to Bryant, Marsh 
& Wood. 

Mr. Avery was associated with T. W. Harvey imme- 
diately after the great fire of 1871 in the management 
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of the affairs of the committee on shelter, which in 
the four months succeeding the fire erected 5,226 
houses for the homeless people of the city, involving 
the purchase and use of 35,000,000 feet of Jumber in 
their construction. He was elected president of the 
National Watch Company at Elgin in October, 1867, 
and to his capable management of that institution 
much of its success can be traced. He retired from 
the presidency of the Elgin concern in 1899. ; 

Thomas M. Avery was born in Perryville, Madisop 
county, New York, October 12, 1821. He was married 
in 1847 to Margaret E. Morris, of Madison county, 
New York, who died in 1870, leaving two sons, Charles 
O. and Frank M. Avery. The elder son Charles was 
killed accidentally in the mountains of Colorado while 
prospecting. Frank M. Avery, also deceased, was for 
a long time associated with his father in the conduct 
of the Chicago Brass Company, of which T. M. Avery 
was president. His only direct heirs are two grand- 
children, Margaret E. Avery and Thomas M. Avery. 

The immediate cause of Mr. Avery’s death was paral- 
ysis. The funeral services were held from his late 
residence on Tuesday last. The interment was at 
Graceland. 





Henry R. Thomas. 

Henry R, Thomas, of Troy, N. Y., died suddenly May 
23 at the Mansion house, that city, of heart failure. He 
was a member of the firm of J. D. Spicer & Co., and was 
born in Chatham, N. Y., about fifty-five years ago. In 
1866 he went to Troy and entered the employ of the 
Spicer Lumber Company and when the present firm was 
formed he became one of the partners. Mr. Thomas 
was a keen business man and thoroughly respected in 
all his dealings, and in business as well as in private 
life was kindly, courteous and very approachable, Three 
brothers and two sisters survive. ‘he interment will 
take place at Chatham, N. Y. 





aa 


Edgar Munson. 


Edgar Munson died recently at his home, Williams- 
port, Pa., at the age of 81, Mr. Munson was born 
at Greenfield, Saratoga county, New York, a descendant 
of one of the earliest settlers of New England, and was 
a pioneer lumberman. He was engaged in the lumber 
business until about three years ago, when he retired. 
Mr. Munson had large interests in saw mills at Bay 
Mills, Mich., and was also the owner of large timber 
tracts in Washington state. He leaves a wife and two 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, On10, May 27.—The Cincinnati iumber- 
men who attended last week’s meeting in Chicago of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association returned 
apparently well pleased with their experiences and the 
results of the meeting. Ex-President W. A. Bennett 
confesses that he is glad to lay aside the labors and 
responsibilities of the oflice. His fellow members will 
probably not soon forget his self sacrificing efforts in 
behalf of the association and the hardwood lumber 
trade of the United States generally. Mr, Bennett says 
the Chicago lumbermen spared no expense or effort in 
entertaining the delegates last week and apparently 
succeeded in their object of making everybody happy. 

Secretary George L, Utter, of the Pine Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, says that business is fairly good and 
that there has not been for a long time a dearth of 
orders for white pine. The new price list, in effect May 
20, had but insignificant changes. 

E, W. Robbins, of Maley, ‘thompson & Moffett, says 
business is very good and in quartered oak especially 
brisk; that walnut keeps in urgent demand. e T. J. 
Moffett is still at Atlantic City trying to improve his 
impaired healh. 

The Graham Lumber Company reports business un- 
changed. 

William FE. Farrell has been called to Little Rock, 
Ark., by the serious illness of his father, William Far- 
rell, His malady, cancer of the tongue, has now at- 
tacked his throat, and from his age, 69 years, the worst 
is feared. William EK. Farrell has given up his office 
here and will remove to Little Rock, his former home, 
and intends to locate before long in Memphis. The 
Weber-Farrell Lumber Company, with which William 
E. Farrell is still connected, will continue its offices 
here. 

M. B. Farrin has erected a new rip mill at his 
Winton Place plant and has begun an addition of 150 
feet to the main mill, making it 285 feet long and 
doubling its capacity. A new office is also under way. 
The new purchase of ground furnishes fifteen acres of 
ground for piling lumber. 
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THE SOUTHWEST MAINE COAST. 

PorTLAND, Me., May 27.—The great strike which has 
detained building operations for so long would prac- 
tically be at an end if it were not for the masons, who 
still hold off. Orders for buildings and repairs of all 
kinds are piling up, but not much can be done without 
the aid of the masons and so the matter hangs. 

Export trade shows activity in shipping and although 
no new orders have been taken the past week shippers 
are perfectly contented with what they have at present. 
Cars with South American sizes are arriving daily. 
The bark Virginia cleared from this port last week 
for River Plate carrying 282,000 white pine and 
344,000 spruce, leaving two vessels still loading for 
South America. In the domestic line demand is far 
in excess of supply, and the few mills that are sawing 
have all they can stand up under. Freights to the 


river have dropped a little and it would not be a hard 
task to charter for $9. To New York freights are firm 
at $1.25 to $1.50, but no small vessels are to be found 
in this vicinity at present—a very unusual thing, due 
of course to the easterly winds which have been visit- 
ing Portland for the past month. 


-Doors and Mill Work. 


Business in the door trade is humming as actively as 
it has been at any time this year. An abundance of 
orders for stock and special work continues to come in, 
showing that many of the buildings started early in 
the season are now well along toward the finishing 
touches. A great deal of estimating is being done, the 
enormous number of new buildings under construction 
and contemplated assuring the trade of at least a fair 
volume of business through the balance of the year. 
Assurances of a fair margin in the handling of doors 
and mill work are not wanting and if there be no 
commercial earthquake no reason exists for doubting 
that one of the most prosperous years the door and 
mill work industry ever enjoyed is upon us. 

* o * 








The scarcity of shop lumber is one of the most 
potent factors in the strength of the present manufac- 
turing situation. There is at best only a few more 
years of life for the famous white pine and the char- 
acter of the logs that have been cut within the past 
several years has been steadily deteriorating, with a 
less and less proportion of shop and uppers in the 
annual yield. Firms that last year had measurable 
quantities of shop and better to dispose of are them- 
selves buyers for their own wants this season and 
everything indicates that the stock of material suit- 
able for sash and door use will be extremely scarce 
from this time henceforth. Through all the dull period 
following the panic, prices on good lumber steadily 
advanced and is now al least 30 percent higher than 
it was four or five years ago. 

* * * 


As the result of this heavy decrease in the supply of 
factory lumber the manufacturers of sash and doors 
have been driven to their wits’ ends to find substitutes. 
Yellow pine and cypress have been in use to an increas- 
ing extent for several years, but the recent scarcity and 
high prices of those varieties of stock have impelled 
manufacturers to seek further. Pacific coast products 
have been tested and some of them have not been found 
wanting, especially the sugar pine of California. Even 
now one of the principal sash and door manufacturers 
is on the Pacific coast with a view to investigating the 
suitability of sugar pine as a substitute for the product 
of Wisconsin and Michigan. Some have found a useful 
substitute in the timber grown in Idaho and Arizona. 

* * * 


Prices on doors and mill work have remained steady, 
although the controversy as to the adoption of a low 
list or a high list has not been helpful to the main- 
tenance of the official discounts. There is occasional 
price cutting, but the instances are few and far be- 
tween and as a rule no good reason can be assigned 
for it, as those who are holding strictly to prices are 
getting all the business that they care to handle and 
see no benefit in offering inducements for more business 
than they are now having. 

* * * 

The glass market is without material change. Precti- 
cally all of the window glass factories in and out of 
the two combines are closed down for the season. An- 
other slight advance in prices is on the carpet for the 
early part of this month and it is believed will soon 
be officially announced. This advance will not, how- 
ever, seriously affect the door trade, as most of the 
jobbers and manufacturers are well stocked with glass 
and will probably have no occasion for making fur- 
ther purchases before the late fall. 

* * * 


Woodworking mills at North Tonawanda, N. Y., are 
still catering to Pan-American Exposition trade, only ina 
much smaller degree than when building operations were 
in full swing several weeks ago. This will end shortly, 
as the buildings being constructed are rapidly nearing 
completion. Without this trade dealers say that they 
do not think that any material change would be noticed 
in the unparalleled activity of the market since the 
building season was inaugurated several months ago, 
They report business just as rushing now as at any 
time this season and they fail to apprehend any rea- 
son for a change in the current situation. Consider- 
able difficulty is being experienced in securing stock 
promptly and reports from points of supply are to 
the effect that producers are being rushed with orders 
as never before, consequently customers are required to 
wait for their turn to be supplied. Prices are very 
firm, with prospects for another boost soon. 

* * * 


The May trade at Kansas City, Mo., will show quite 
an increase over that of April and is materially ahead 
of that of May, 1900. Orders are coming in with con- 
siderable freedom from all parts of the territory tribu- 
tary to Kansas City and there is a greater proportion 
of odd stuff than during past years. The planing mills 
there are well supplied with contracts from out of town 
and the local demand is as good as it has ever been at 
this time of year, there being great activity in build- 
ing circles, The business is on a satisfactor: basis, 
as the prices are high enough to afford a margin :.nd are 
well maintained throughout the southwest. The out- 
look is flattering and the sash and door people of that 


territory expect to break past records for business done 
this year. 
* * * 

The situation in the wood-working factories at Buffalo, 
N. Y., has not changed, unless there may be said to 
be a still further stiffening of prices by the good demand. 
The tendency is upward for the most part, but no real 
advance has been made. There is a pretty general de- 
mand for all sorts of finishings and doors. The strict 
door trade, that was so long the leader, is gone, pos- 
sibly forever. 

* * * 

In Boston, Mass., the sash, door and blind retailers 
are getting their summer gait on and all have the same 
story to report—more inquiry than they can conve- 
niently figure, actual orders a plenty for their stocks 
and (reluctantly admitted) a good stiff price paid to 
the manufacturer. Pine doors are on a basis from 
which no cajoling can apparently shake them. Cedar 
doors, with their increase of popularity, feel the same 
strength, while handlers of whitewood and cypress doors 
have no complaint to offer. 

* * * 


Word has come to many New York city agents that 
they need not be so keen after door and molding orders 
as they have been, the factories having all they can do 
to keep up with present calls. More orders are taken, 
it is advised, with the proviso “not to make rash prom- 
ises as to deliveries.” Factories in Greater New York 
territory appear to be fairly busy and it begins to look 
as though the labor troubles, whether they shall fizzle 
out or not, will not seriously interfere with trade in 
the metropolitan district. No trouble is experienced 
there in keeping to prices. 





An Important Meeting of the Trade. 


An important meeting of door manufacturers and 
jobbers throughout the country was held at the Audito- 
rium hotel in this city on Wednesday of this week. ‘ine 
meeting was called to order at 10 o’clock in the morning 
and while the attendance was not large it nevertheless 
comprised leading representatives from every section. 
Those who were present were the following: 


J. A. Cheyne, Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Harry G. Gould, Gould Manufacturing Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Charles F. Curtis, Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 
W. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Co., Cleveland, O. 
L. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Arthur P, Smith, Cream City Sash & Door Co., Milwaukee. 
C. M. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
I’. W. Rockwell, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee. 
John Moss, Rockwell aes Se. Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. G. Frye, Philibert & Johanning tg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
I’, J. Moss, Huttig-Moss Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
EK. C. Roberts, U. N. Roberts Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
._N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Co., Des, Moines, Iowa. 
KE. L. Hughes, 2. L. Hughes Co., Louisville, Ky. 
C. L. Barnett, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Co., Indianapolis. 
George H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Co., Omaha, Neb. 
Warren Schrock, Van Cleve Glass Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
William Huttig, Huttig Bros. Mfg. Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
William Lothmann, Hafner-Lothmann Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
I’. G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
John R. Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 
BK. L. Roberts, BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 
Wm. L, Sharp, E. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 
John A. Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

. W. True, True & True Co., Chicago. 
Hi. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Co., Chicago. 
Hl. A. Sellen, Morgan Co., Chicago. 
. B. Ideson, Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 
. A. Disbrow, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Lyons, Iowa. 

Cc. C, Hale, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 

T’.. R. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

C. 8. Curtis, Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, Wis. 

I’, G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Pi &, Thompson, Anson-Hixon Sash & Door Company, Mer- 
rill, 8. 
m. C. Imse, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Island, 


The controversy regarding the Universal price list 
occupied the attention of the members during the entire 
session. The manufacturers generally favored the list. 
adopted and put in effect April 3. The jobbers largely 
wanted a high list, their wishes being expressed in the 
list adopted May 15, which was 50 percent higher than 
the April list. So diametrically opposed to each other 
were these divergent views that many despaired of arriv- 
ing at any common ground, but a compromise was sug- 
gested and quickly adopted, and the meeting adjourned 
with harmony prevailing. 

The basis of the agreement was the appointment of a 
committee composed of three manufacturers and three 
jobbers, who were instructed to go over the subject of 
adopting a new price list and report at a meeting to be 
held, in this city on July 31. Meanwhile the low list 
adopted April 3 will be the official list of both the 
manufacttrers and jobbers. The sentiment appears to 
favor a somewhat higher list than that adopted April 3 
and it is thought that the report of the committee will 
make concessions in that direction. 

The discounts now in force on less than carload lots 
f. o. b. Chicago are as follows: 
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Percent. 
¢ 





a ee ee er So eae ee 30 
Open sash ... 30 and 
Glazed sash ... 

Outside blinds 

Inside blinds 3 
White pine and yellow pine blocks...........+- 64 
WRIDS: DINO -TOIMINED, ooikc cc ciciccccnecccceves 62 
ZOMOW DING MOINS. 6 oikceccavescscees 65 and 5 
DOREWOOE WHOIGINED 6 6cis vee enpeciveeses 65 and 10 
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Conditions Never Better. 


GRAETTINGHR, Iowa, May 27.—Conditions in the lumber 
business were never better here. Demand has not before 
been so good at this season since 1892. The prospects are 
that this will be one of the most profitable years we have 
known. We get fair prices, with a good demand. Stocks 
here are somewhat above the average, in anticipation of @ 

‘ood demand. hogy A we bought all our lumber at Clinton 

ut now buy but little there; Minneapolis and Missouri 


points get our trade now. J. A. SPrEs. 
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Law for Lumbermen. 





Mesquite Under Protection of Law. 


The supreme court of Arizona has changed its mind 
on the question as to mesquite being a timber. Some 
years ago, based upon what it assumed to be common 
knowledge, it characterized the mesquite as “a brittle, 
knotty, scraggy, fibreless, gnarled wood that can only 
be used for firewood.” “It is used,” it said, “in the 
manufacture of no useful article. It only inhabits the 
desert. * * * Neither a ship carpenter, molder, 
cabinet maker, last maker, carriage builder nor any 
other kind of wood worker would include mesquite in 
their several classifications of timber.” Hence it con- 
cluded that congress did not intend to include it in the 
term “timber” when it passed section 2461 of the re- 
vised statutes of the United States, which makes the 
cutting ete. of any live oak or red cedar trees “or 
other timber” on lands of the United States, other 
than for the use of the navy, an offense. And because 
it did not consider mesquite a timber, within the mean- 
ing of the law, it ruled that a demurrer to an indict- 
ment under the law for cutting mesquite should have 
been sustained. But investigation into the various 
growths, character and known uses of the mesquite tree 
it now believes will not warrant the sharply defined 
limitation which it from judicial knowledge thus placed 
upon its utility. For the region of Arizona, it now 
says (case of the United States vs. Soto, 64 Pacific Re- 
porter 419) the mesquite, to a considerable extent, 
fulfills the functions of a forest tree. Although used 
chiefly for fuel, its value for constructive purposes, it 
continues, has also been recognized, and the use of 
mesquite of larger growth in the construction of build- 
ings and fences in Arizona is sufficiently common to 
make it a matter of general knowledge. Wherefore it 
now holds that in prosecutions under the statute men- 
tioned the question of whether or not mesquite is tim- 
ber must necessarily be one of fact, dependent upon the 
character of the wood charged and shown to have been 
cut or removed in each particular case, and that in this 
case it was not a question which could properly be de- 
termined upon by a demurrer to the indictment. For 
which reasons it now disapproves of the law on this 
subject as it formerly declared it. 





Agreement to Substitution Affecting Price. 

A seller of a lot of prime lumber alleged a modifica- 
tion of contract whereby the purchaser agreed to take 
heart-face lumber instead, without anything being said 
about a change in price, and heart-face was the kind of 
lumber delivered. Subsequently the seller brought an 
action to recover payment for the lumber, and the jury 
evidently put the price of prime on the heart-face lum- 
ber. The supreme court of Mississippi holds (Hunter 
vs. Lake Mills, 29 Southern Reorter 519) that this was 
reversible error. It explains that there was no proof 
whatever in the record as to the value of heart-face 
lumber. It was shown that it was an inferior grade 
of lumber to prime, but the seller -failed to show what 
the value of heart-face was. The mere fact that heart- 
face was substituted for prime lumber, if that was 
properly done, the court holds, did not carry with it 
the further agreement that the price of prime was to 
be paid for heart-face. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


As the LuMBERMAN went to press this week earlier 
than usual because of the memorial holiday there was 
a lack of the usual extent and variety of correspondence 
on which to base a satisfactory review of the lumber 
trade developments since its last issue. Nevertheless 
all the reports at hand indicated a satisfactory condition 
and especially so in the northwest; our letters from that 
territory, reflecting the condition of demand, are with- 
out exception optimistic. Minnesota and North Dakota 
were the drouth sections of last year and it was feared 
that it would take the harvesting of another crop to 
put the people on their feet and bring about a good 
lumber business, but the results are different. Crop 
prospects are favorable and while all the year so far 
there has been a nearly average demand, now there is 
an increase of the lumber movement into that section 
and a belief that the trade of the year will prove to 
be above the average. Of course it is not too late yet 
for serious injury to be done the crops, but from the 
present standpoint the white pine operators who cater 
particularly to that field will have their hands full. 


* * * 


Conditions through the central and eastern part of the 
country remain favorable, but somewhat affected by 
the unseasonable cold weather. There has been too 
much rain and too little sunshine, which has apparently 
had its effect on the spirits of business men more than 
on actual conditions. The building movement continues 
unabated and as it progresses is enlarging the scope of 
its demands and gradually improving the tone of the 
hardwood trade as well as calling for large volumes of 
more ordinary building materials. While there is gen- 
eral activity throughout the country in cities, towns 
and rural districts, there are some sections that are 
especially favored. New York city, of course, is an ex- 
tremely heavy consumer of building lumber this year; 
the factory ‘districts of Pennsylvania show notable 
activity; Chicago is excelling any record for at least 
six years; the oil booms in several sections are respon- 








sible for a heavy demand. The special cases avail to 

give a noticeable activity among the lumbermen who 

directly supply them. 
* * 

There is apparently a larger amount of heavy buying 
for stock purposes than has recently been the case. 
Many orders are being placed in the south for yard 
stock to be delivered any time between now and the 
first of September, some of them to be delivered in 
stated amounts and intervals. There is indication of a 
belief on the part of substantial buyers, notably the line 
yard retailers, that there is going to be no particular 
decline in values during the summer and that delay of 
orders will accomplish little of good and may lead to 
inconvenience and loss, 


* * * 


This class of buying is also stimulated by the fact 
that stocks at the mills and wholesale points are so 
light that there is likely to be more midsummer com- 
petition than usual for the new cut. The broken condi- 
tion of stocks is proven by many retailers, who find 
it difficult to place large orders. Quick delivery of any 
large quantity of lumber is impossible and such orders 
are taken only for future delivery and then at prac- 
tically full prices. There is comparatively little scaling 
of the lists being done to the very class of trade which 
ordinarily is able to buy at prices anywhere from 50 
cents to $1 a thousand below the market. 


While perhaps it is a little easier to fill mixed car 
orders of yellow pine than it was a short time ago, stocks 
are not yet to a point where delays are entirely avoided. 
They are still somewhat broken. Occasionally conces- 
sions are heard of on items which some manufacturer 
may be long on, but if so they are merely temporary 
and are quickly snapped up by buyers who do not neces- 
sarily expect to duplicate the bargain. The railroad 
demand continues large in volume and somewhat urgent 
in character. The mills as a whole are considerably 
behind in their deliveries of this class of stock and there 
is a tendency on the part of buyers to avoid trouble in 
the future by ordering ahead as far and in as large 
quantities as the mills will permit. The activity in 
railroad improvement and construction in the south is 
taking a good deal of material which otherwise would 
come to the north. 

* * * 

The cypress mills are taking care of single mixed car 
orders very promptly, but are still a little slow to solicit 
large business or to tie themselves up much into the 
future. The whole cypress industry seems to be in ex- 
cellent condition. Louisiana is the leader because it 
has the largest product in an approximately solid area, 
but there is more or less cypress produced all along the 
gulf and south Atlantic coast as far north as into the 
Carolinas. In all these districts business is in good 
shape, with orders and shipments fully up to the current 
output. The cypress of Mississippi and Arkansas is 
also being readily taken at decidedly better prices than 
used to prevail, as it is coming to be quite a favored 


factory material. 
* * + 


A normal supply of poplar seems to be assured by the 
recent tide. Conditions are not uniform in all producing 
districts, but for the most part the logs have come down 
in good shape and on some rivers there is said to be a 
full year’s stock ahead. Some damage was done by the 
floods of last week in Tennessee, but nothing that was 
serious, while the mills are assured of what they have 
been waiting for for years, a sufficient supply of logs to 
run steadily and furnish them the material wherewith 
to take care of the demand which has been only par- 
tially satisfactory. Poplar continues to show strength 
in all markets and is one of the woods which dealers and 
consumers have given up all attempts to lower in price. 

* * * 


In the hardwood business there is not much improve- 
ment. Looking back a few months it can be seen that 
conditions are decidedly better, but the change is so slow 
that there is not much to note from week to week. Con- 
sumption has been large all the season, the product has 
been if anything under the normal, stocks at the begin- 
ning of the year were light at mill points, and yet there 
has not at any time been any snap to the requirement. 
It has been a hand-to-mouth, grudging sort of policy that 
was pursued by consumers, and there has been nothing 
to change it. To be sure the requirement for house fin- 
ishing purposes will be large this year, but it has not yet 
cut much figure. Still there is some improvement, par- 
ticularly in the direction of a more liberal placing of 
orders by the larger consumers, and perhaps if the export 
trade were in better condition that might furnish the 


meeded stimulus. 
s i 


Notwithstanding the abundant tonnage and very rea- 
sonable freight rates the transatlantic business is dull. 
Little is doing in hardwoods and comparatively little in 
pitch pine in that direction. The pine trade with the 
countries to the south of us is, however, in fairly good 
shape, although there is noted this week from Mobile a 
Jull in shipments to South America. A notable feature is 
the revival of the South African demand. It will be 
remembered that before the Boer war began the trade 
of the United States with Cape Colony and with Dela- 
goa bay for shipment to the mining districts was rap- 
idly developing. The war put a stop to this, but now it 
is beginning again and considerable shipments have been 
made of both pitch pine and Pacific coast woods. 
South Africa has always depended mainly on the Baltic 
and the North sea for its supplies of ordinary building 
material until the American woods began to get in. 
There is no reason why a handsome trade should not 
be built up with that country which must from now on 
develop so rapidly. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. ,Trade at the wholesale and retail yards in 

this city is going along smoothly and in excellent vol- 
ume. The demand that is visible is evidently of a per- 
manent character and dealers are feeling confident that 
nothing can intervene to curtail trade during the rest 
of the building season. There may not be so much of 
a demand in the way of farm buildings, as the farmers 
are now busy in the fields and have no time to build 
or improve, but in the towns and cities all over the 
country the amount of building going forward is greater 
in almost every instance than has been known for many 
years. The country yards are ordering from the whole- 
sale centers with unusual freedom, demonstrating there- 
by their confidence in prices as well as in the contin- 
uance of a good local demand. Stocks at wholesale 
are still somewhat poorly assorted, but with an increased 
movement from manufacturing centers a gradual alle- 
viation of this difficulty is taking place. 
_ That trade is bound to continue active in the city 
is well demonstrated by the statistics furnished by the 
city building department. Last week permits for the 
erection of 115 new buildings at an estimated cost of 
$771,575 were issued and while these figures are slightly 
below those of the preceding week, which were 171 per- 
mits at an estimated cost of $1,040,425, they are nev- 
ertheless well ahead of the corresponding week in sev- 
eral previous years. The figures for the same week of 
1900 were 86 permits costing $312,200; in 1899, 93 per- 
mits costing $725,025; in 1898, 140 permits costing 
$445,690; in 1897, 124 permits costing $502,000; in 
1896, 137 permits costing $418,500. 

There have been no arrivals of white pine by water 
on the market during the week. Several cargoes of hem- 
lock have arrived, however, and have been sold at sub- 
stantially the same prices that have been previously 
ruling, that is to say, from $9.25 to $9.50. ‘The hem- 
lock cargo market may be called a little softer, although 
good hemlock is holding steady and only the poorly 
manufactured stocks are showing any weak symptoms. 
Some No. ] mixed lath have arrived by cargo and sold 
at $2.75. No. 1 white pine lath are selling by rail at 
$3.25 and No. 2 mixed by rail at $2.25. Shingles are 
being held firmly, 10-inch extras bringing $2.35 in car- 
load lots. Extra cedars 8-inch and better have been 
coming in by water to some extent and are selling at 
about $2.25. 





Chicago Building Permits. 
Plans of the declared value of $1,000 or more, for 
the week ending May 25, 1901, were filed as follows: 


No. ‘Total Value. 


CLASS. 
$1,000 and under $ 5,000........ 59 $122,150 


5,000 and under 10,000........ 23 148,000 
10,000 and under 25,000........ 11 177,500 
25,000 and under 50,000........ 5 184,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........ 1 50,000 
Armour & Co., 5-story brick...... 1 150,000 

TOON Cidcevenessnddacanat 100 $831,650 
Totals for preceding week... 111 982,200 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 25. 

















LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1901 . cece ccccecccesesccsscces eccccce cocececceces 41,475,000 6 983,000 

1900 . seve cesece PTITETITIIE Tet t eseeeeseees day 24,000 7,456,000 

PROUORED oo cece ccce cncncs cvcces cose cces cecnte 7,748,000 
DOCTORS 6c ccce cece ccce secs coecccceccee cece 473,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to MAY 25, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES 

1001 . cece ccccccccccccccce cee cccccccccccccs ces. t0,201,000 89,988,000 

1900 ...+0 o occ ccvcee cece cece cccc cece cocecees+ +400,012,000 100,966,006 

INCTOBSC. . eee cececsseseceeseecess seeee cess 103,639,000 
DOGTORES coe cccccc cece ccese coscosccecese ° 9,964,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING MAY 25. 

; LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1001 .ccccccccccccccccccccscescscccccccscsccccece SI IOO,000 8,017.000 

1000 .ccccccccceccccccccccccccccccccocccescoseces 15,276,008 5,895,000 

INCTEASE... ooceccccceccceccsccsescessesesess 6,307,000 2,122,000 
DOCTORES occ coce cocccccecs coccecoccoesoces 

SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO MAY 25, INCLUSIVE. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1901. . . esse eevee - 330,655,000 101,818,000 

1900. ..cccccccees © cece cove cece cece cces cece oe 308,062,000 94,872,000 

INCTEASE....00 cece eesees eves cove soocecccces 22,503,000 6,946,000 
DOCTOREG 0000 cose cece cove cove cccc sees cecces 

COMPARATIVE RECEIPTS FOR MAY. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES, 

BOGE Sakd cdc dscccccccccwcend séve ebdeee doses cues 177,157,000 27.030,004 

Wi dis ciideewends dnsuns See cocsencece cocvesssee 135,045,000 26,383,000 

We. cttheddeéddvinetaniae eteeen Gee 647 0CO 
TRIG ove 0 0660 ceccicecdendéwsccecss 405 

COMPARATIVE SHIPMENTS FOR MAY. 

LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

1GOE . 000 coce ccc cove ence cece cose cece cece ccee ces 78,089,000 25,520,000 

Wicd kccccudedecd ctsvcnecevtwaten ddenddua aan 62,600,000 23,602,000 

IE i iniddc cdccntnnte ueaciddmetue sadder 5,489,000 1,918,C00 
DGD soon cevceveseciccccessecesce ésevee 





Minneapolis, Minn. ‘The trade shows no distinguish- 
ing features’ this week, other than that the movement 
of white pine continues to be the heaviest on record. 
Among conservative lumber dealers and manufacturers 
it was anticipated that demand would show some falling 
off the latter part of the month and that movement 
would reflect this to a more or less extent, in which the 
trade is most happily disappointed. Statistics for the 
five days ending last night show that the movement is 
fully up to a week ago, if not in excess of it. The aver- 
age daily shipments have been more than a million 
and a half feet of lumber, and at this season such a 
record is phenomenal. Beginning about May 20 each 
year demand for white pine at manufacturing points in 
this northern section usually shows a dimunition, due 
to the fact that retail yards are well supplied and that 
retailers prefer to wait until stocks on hand are reduced 
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volume of business coming from the retailers continues 
heavy, and the latter seem to have been replenishing 
their stock all through the month. 

Crop conditions continue excellent. The plentiful 
rains last week it is estimated were worth millions of 
dollars to the farmers of Minnesota, the two Dakotas 
and other northwestern states, and crops~in’ the field 
have attained a good growth, are looking nicely and a 
bountiful yield is expected. This is proving not only 
an encouragement to the farmers but is unquestionably 
having its effect on business men in all this territory. 

Conditions with local manufacturers are also of the 
very best. Logs in the river above Minneapolis will 
keep the mills running for another month, without any 
further acquisition to the quantity available. Drives 
further up the river are in good shape and will be avail- 
able as soon as required, so that sawing can be con- 
tinued until cold weather without interruption. In the 
present condition of the market and with demand of 
abnormal proportions these conditions are viewed with 
satisfaction by local manufacturers. 

Owing to Memorial day this week, the table of re- 
ceipts and shipments herewith furnished includes only 
five days, and for that reason a comparison of the totals 
with the previous week this year will prove unsatisfac- 
tory. The table follows: 


Receipts. Shipments. 


Feet, Feet. 
Wednesday . ........++.. 345,000 1,695,000 
TROPSGay . os -o000% weeeeee 285,000 1,530,000 
Friday .......... <Kbaoeee 390,000 1,740,000 
Saturday ....... en eewnct 405,000 2,220,000 
Monday. .........++-+e0+5 645,000 1,290,000 


Totals five days. . . 2,070,000 8,475,000 









Totals last week, six days. . .4,395,000 9,615,000 
Decrease . 1... 0. eee eevee Oyen 000 1,140,000 
Total same week last year. ..1,410,000 7,350,000 


eevee 

Buffalo, N. Y. It is estimated it will take a month 
yet to get the broken pine grades back into shape 
again. But for the fact that the demand is pretty 
general there would be much difficulty and there is 
considerable as it is. Searcely any yard is able to 
fill a strictly miscellaneous order of much size and 
the light receipts so far have not helped matters much. 
There is complaint that the western mills are asking 
very stiff prices for new stock and some of our dealers 
are holding off to see how they are coming out, for 
there is no effort to advance the prices here and some- 
thing must be done before it will be safe to buy. If 
more must be paid more must be obtained. ‘lhe general 
desire is that no advance be made, but the control 
of this matter may not be with us. Salesmen report 
that the demand continues steady and promises to go 
on all summer. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Notwithstanding a heavy 
fall of rain several days last week, dealers report a ma- 
terial inerease in the volume of business over several 
previous weeks, attributed to the arrival of lumber re- 
quired to fill numerous orders that had been delayed in 
instances as long as two weeks on account of a scarcity 
of stock. Some of the firms are operating their planing 
mills until late at night in order to catch up with nu- 
merous orders abead, and from indications they will 
continue to work over time for some time, demand and 
inquiries being heavy. Prices are still holding firm. 

Boston, Mass. There isa good deal of what might be 
called a flurry in white pine. The dealer might con- 
clude from the number of inquiries that the demand 
was unusually strong, but this can hardly be said to 
be the case; each inquiry is shopped around among so 
many dealers that it looks large. It is rather the 
scarcity of the lumber than any unusually great demand 
which keeps the dealer thinking. The upper. grades 
are decidedly searce; a few salesmen claim to have 
good, well assorted stocks but when pressed are bound 
to admit that they are not dry. Lower grades are more 
plentiful but still firm in tone, and with increasing 
firmness as the weeks go by. The few large stocks are 
held in the hands of men who understand their value 
and are able and content to hold the lumber for their 
price. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The movement is fair, but the 
market is showing no signs of weakness, prices being 
well held up. It is noticed that North Carolina pine 
is being extensively used in place of white pine on 
account of the difference in price. White pine salesmen 
notice this change frequently. 

Baltimore, Md. White pine shows further indications 
of improvement and remains decidedly firm as to values. 
Though the consumption does not go beyond moderate 
proportions it is fully up to normal, with prices rather 
above than below the mean. 





Spruce. 


Boston, Mass. The feature of the market is the inde- 
pendent position of the spruce men and their confidence 
that there will be no break in the market this year. 
A number of the bears of the market still point with 
pride to their predictions of last year at this time and 
a little later, and wag their heads wisely in predict- 
ing another come down this year. The well informed 
man, however, does not hesitate to lay a small wager 
that the operation will not again be repeated. Slight 
fallings off of course there may be, but anything like a 
concerted drop which will be noted by the time the lum- 
ber may reach the consumers’ hands is practically impos- 
sible. The burning of the big plant at Ashland has 
resulted in turning over an immense quantity of logs 





to the pulp men, thus taking them directly out of the 
lumber market. The list price is almost disregarded 
by the salesmen, who will habitually tuck on 50 cents 
to $1, according to the imperative needs of the customer 
and the difficulty of the bill he is figuring. 

Bangor, Me. Orders are rather more plentiful and 
shipments gaining in volume. Prices of spruce remain 
as last reported, but the general tone of the market is 
stronger and confidence prevails that there will be an 
advance goon. The demand for spruce Jath is quite 
brisk, at prices somewhat better than last year’s. ‘Two 
large cargoes were shipped last week, both to Phila- 
delphia. 

New York City. The firmness noted in this stock 
continues, although the demand can but be denominated 
a little better than fair. Still, receipts are but moder- 
ate, and the stocks at hand are not too ample, so that 
it is not to be wondered at that figures are well held 
and no fear is expressed of any slump. Eastern is 
quoted at $18 to $20, and $19.50 is the quotation for 
New York state stock. 





Philadelphia, Pa. A strong demand continues for 
spruce and West Virginia manufacturers have all the 
orders they can comfortably take care of. The price 
continues unchanged. 

Portland, Me. Prices on spruce are very firm at $21 
for 12-inch, $15.50 for 1x3 to 1x11, and $16 for scant- 
ling. Spruce clapboards are quoted at $32 for extras, 
but some sales have been made as low as $30; clears 
are selling for $30 and second clears for $26. Dry 
spruce covering boards bring $15.50 to $16; green, $15. 
Lath are quoted at $2.85 for 1§-inch and $2.70 for 
14-inch. 





White Cedar. 


Chicago. ‘he white cedar trade is generally in fair 
shape as regards both demand and price. Those who 
handle stock in carloads report a fair demand for 
posts for both paving and fence purposes. Long poles 
are especially in good request and firm in price, with 
little stock offered. Railway ties are likewise in demand 
at firm prices. Cedar shingles are scarce and high, with 
every indication of a considerable improvement in prices 
within the next few months. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The market for white cedar con- 
tinues fairly active although the inquiry is not as brisk 
as a few weeks ago. Many of the heavy orders have 
now been placed and the rush of the buying season is 
practically over, Inquiry for poles from telegraph and 
telephone companies is still active but purchasers are 
now largely interested in shipments. Prompt ship- 
ments are desired and with a noted improvement in the 
car situation goods are now moving freely from the 
manufacturing districts. The demand for cedar posts 
continues about normal and values are firm. New stock 
is being shipped and the situation with reference to 
supply is somewhat improved as a result. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Several of the local hardwood yards report 
a decided improvement in the quantity of business com- 
ing in from both city and country. One of the well 
known wholesale houses reports orders from nearby 
towns as well as from the Pacific northwest and the 
far east, with not a few from over the border and some 
demand abroad for stocks of an especially staple char- 
acter. Trade in the city is likewise good, as the big 
factories making agricultural implements, railway cars, 
furniture, wagons and the like are all coming into the 
market for larger quantities. There is an increasing 
hopefulness on the part of dealers that trade will con- 
tinue to grow, but it is scarcely thought that it will 
soon reach the proportions of 1899, owing to the fact 
that supplies in the hands of consumers are generally 
heavier and for a time, at least, what they will need 
will be merely the stocks necessary to fill out assort- 
ments. 

Quartered oak remains quiet, although there is a 
somewhat better movement than there was a month 
ago. Prices. however, are not improving. Neither can 
it be said that they are showing any further weak- 
ness, but are inclined to steadiness. Plain oak, in both 
red and white, is in continued fair inquiry and is bring- 
ing from $32 to $35. Some transactions, however, are 
reported at lower figures than the minimum above 
quoted. Stocks of plain oak are still offered rather 
freely, but the oracles of the trade who have examined 
into the question say that there is no surplus. 

Sales of basswood seem to be on the increase and the 
demand for it is steadily becoming more widely extended. 
Prices range between $22 and $24 for firsts and sec- 
onds in wagon load lots. 

Rock and soft elm are exceedingly dull and present 
prices should be an incentive to buyers. Ash is in fair 
condition as is also hickory, although prices on neither 
show any noticeable improvenient. Cottonwood fis 
steady, with occasional concessions in price. 

St. Louis, Mo. There is a reasonable volume of busi- 
ness being transacted but there is no rush in any de- 


partment and many are disappointed in the aggregate 
of their business. An indication of the close buying of 
country factories is the fact that for the past three 
months there has been a greater amount of business 
during the latter half of the month than during the 
first half. It is argued that in this way the consumers 
get some advantage in the time they can take before 
making payment. It also shows that there is an increas- 
ing number of the factories which have light stocks and 
which are buying on the hand-to-mouth plan. The only 
way in which there has been improvement in country 
business during the past week is in a slight increase in 
the trading in finishing lumber. This has been a very 
weak branch of the trade thus far this year, the planing 
mills having had few jobs which called for hardwoods, 
and this beginning of the awakening is welcome. St. 
Louis receipts continue to be much lighter than they 
were during either March or April and commission deal- 
ers bring in little lumber which is not sold before ar- 
rival. Present river receipts are strictly confined to 
stock which has been cut this year. It is true that 
prices on the local market are rather weak, there being 
a disposition on the part of all buyers to take advan- 
tage of the dullness by making a squeeze, but the dis- 
posal of the lumber now on the market will bring about 
a change in this respect. 

Trade with the furniture people both here and in the 
country is quite satisfactory. In the city the very large 
stocks carried by the factories operate against the heavy 
sales which are a usual feature of the spring trading, 
but country stocks are not large and the consumption 
is heavy. tt appears that St. Louis is not the only fur- 
niture manufacturing point which has the factories run- 
ning overtime and even those which have good stocks are 
inclined to buy as they use lumber, taking advantage 
of the low prices, 

In oak there is an excellent demand for plain red of 
l-inch and 14-inch thicknesses, but quartered red is as 
dull as it has been at any time within the past six 
months. Furniture people call for white when quartered 
is required and red has the preference in plain. Still, 
plain white under 2 inches in thickness is easy sale and 
there is no surplus of it on this market. Dealers whose 
trade is with the implement people say that there is not 
as much strength in thick oak as there was a month ago 
so far as demand is concerned, but that there has been 
no change in prices. There is still a strong call for 
dimension stock and bridge plank and the dealers cater- 
ing to this class of trade have their hands full. 

There is practically no change in the cottonwood and 
gum situation and the receipts, as a consequence, are 
rather light. 

Of the other hardwoods handled in this market St. 
Louis dealers find ash a dull member at the present 
{ime and all of them are buying sparingly of it. Poplar 
is fairly brisk in upper grades but is not wanted unless 
of good quality. Squares would sell if the dealers could 
find any which would grade as No. 1, but receipts thus far 


this year have been such trash that there are large lots - 


of unsold stock still in the city. Hickory, sycamore and 
elm are about as last reported, receipts being about 
equal to demand. 
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Boston, Mass. There is no marked change for the 
better in the market and firms handling high priced 
lumber exclusively report business dull. The great 
amount of building suggested and actually contracted 
for has not yet reached the hardwood stage, and mean- 
time dealers are resting on their oars, with plenty of 
confidence for the future of the business season but 
with little of actual business in hand to keep them 
from rusting. The marked activity shown in other lines 
of lumber business must of necessity be communicated 
to the hardwood end also. It is only a question of a 
short time before they, too, will be busy booking orders. 

Quartered white oak is dull and featureless, with 
prices just about holding their own for good stock but 
with orders few. Prices still show a wide range but for 
choice cuts $63 to $65 is obtained, with values running 
down below $60 on less desirable lots. Plain: oak is in 
better request than quartered, though even this is 
touched slightly by the prevailing stagnation. White 
ash ranges from $40 to $42 for l-inch to 2-inch and up 
to $48 for 3-inch and 4-inch, but it moves without the 
snap which its owners could wish. Brown ash, by vir- 
tue of its continued comparative scarcity, is in a little 
better request but still is not pushing the salesmen to 
any great exertions to fill orders. Maple shares the 
quiet of the other woods, but is generally without excit- 
ing feature. Maple flooring salesmen hold their prices 
up strictly to the list and obtain it when there 1s 
anything doing. Cherry is still high and scarce, not 
so much from any particular demand as on account of 
the sudden discovery that there is little of the lum- 
ber ready for shipment. Birch is taking hold with 
increasing strength and popularity, and many specifi- 
cations for birch finish find their way into the hands 
of the dealers. 





New York City. As a general thing this market 
seems a bit stronger than has been the case of late, pos- 
sibly due to some extent to the fact that shipments are a 
little behind. The rainy weather in the south affects 
the getting of lumber to shipping points, while the 
same weather here cannot affect factories and inside 
work. The improvement is noted all along the line, 
though poplar is still in the lead and figures do not 
change. Poplar, $38 to $40; quartered oak, $60 to $63. 





Buffalo, N. Y. The degree of activity is much less 
and the prices cannot be set down with so much confi- 
dence as with most other woods. Dealers say that 
before placing further orders. However, this year the 
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rule is a slow improvement in demand and a cor- 
responding firmness of prices. As a rule there is a 
moderate demand for everything on the list, with noth- 
ing at all brisk unless it be chestnut, which continues 
short of the need. Oak sells fairly well and good oak 
is firm. ‘There is all of the former demand for oak or 
anything else that will make railroad cars. Prices of 
most woods, as quoted by local trade, vary a good 
deal and so long as that condition shall last there 
will not be the most favorable prices paid anywhere. 
Some still quote quartered oak at $54, while others 
say that they have some that they will not sell for 
less than $60. Black ash, elm and basswood are about 
on a par as to activity and nothing seems to be in 
sight that promises to change the situation with them 
right away. The small but decidedly active call for 
cherry, walnut and mahogany continues. ‘This trade can 
never be large again. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Demand is about the average, with 
chestnut, red oak and poplar in better request than 
other lumbers. The market is fairly good, but there 
is an inclination to shade prices to secure business. In 
the face of this word comes that the mills generally 
are holding firmly for their figures. 





Baltimore, Md. Hardwoods have not been moving with 
special vim of late. Domestic trade is rather quiet and 
dealers have drifted into an uncertain and doubtful 
mood and are disposed to move cautiously. ‘The foreign 
situation remains unsatisfactory, with stocks abroad 
large and orders restricted. Some Baltimore firms have 
curtailed operations materially and devote their atten- 
tion largely to the filling of old orders. Freight rates 
are very low, but this condition, which would have 
benefited the exporters last winter, aids them little or 
not at all now. 





New Orleans, La. The domestic market is still pick- 
ing up, although its betterment could be more rapid 
without straining itself. The domestic market for staves 
is getting better every day and some concerns report 
that they are selling as many staves at home as abroad. 
Among these concerns are some which, until recently, 
have never bothered with the domestic market. The 
movement of hardwood lumber continues light to the 
other side, despite a plentitude of tonnage and remark- 
ably low freight rates. Of course some stock is mov- 
ing—otherwise the exporters would have to shut up 
shop—but shipments are comparatively few and far 
between. There has been some speculation recently as 
to what effect the recent discovery of oil will have 
on the stave market. Some believe that the industry 
will be quite a help to manufacturers of staves, but 
as there has been no talk yet of erecting refineries and 
as crude oil is almost always handled in tanks it is 
hard to see upon what they base their belief. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. There are no developments worthy of record 
in the hemlock trade beyond the fact that the move- 
ment continues good and prices remain steady. Some 
apprehension is felt among local dealers in hemlock 
that the output of the past season will prove to be 
heavier than the market can readily absorb without 
some concession in price, but the demand has for some 
time past been so active that manufacturers are confi- 
(ent that the present values will be well sustained. 
In cargo lots hemlock is selling at $9.25 to $9.50 for 
short piece stuff and when shippers cannot get these 
prices they will be apt to withhold consignments. Rail 
shippers in Wisconsin are having an active demand and 
in many instances are considerably behind their orders. 
On the whole the situation is one of well founded en- 
couragement to hemlock producers, 








Buffalo, N. Y. Local demand for hemlock is still 
good, though the call for it east is not heavy. A 
large amount will soon begin to come in from Michi- 
gan and it cannot help affecting the trade, especially as 
soon as the Pan-American needs shall be supplied. 
Prices are unchanged and do not appear likely to change 
materially this summer. The movement of boards and 
4x4 has been such that the supply is decidedly light 
and with the old section of Pennsylvania alone to draw 
from it might have been hard to mect the demand. The 
tendency of certain local dealers to draw from the lakes 
‘8 80 much more pronounced than it used to be that 
conditions are a good deal changed. 





aa York City. With a good, steady demand noted 
ee neither too ample nor yet scarce, this 
trad goes along on the even tengr of its way with the 
ois apparently well satisfied and the basic price “of 

» seldom interfered with or made the basis of con- 





— In fact, the price may be said to be firmly 
we piladelphia, Pa. Demand has been less during the 


ae —— of the bad weather. Outside of this 
ner snd actor the situation remains unchanged. The 
oad ice continues to be $14 and $14.50 for sizes and 
rae ne $15.50 for boards. Some sizes are not to be had, 
in “4 instance dry 3x9x16, which are only to be had 
aL ots West Virginia manufacturers are all 
tees: the ing a ready demand in the contingent terri- 
prt * e valleys and Pittsburg way, having the advant- 
8 of a lower rate than Pennsylvania producers. 


Poplar. 


Chicago. Prices on poplar are holding steady, in 
keeping with the demand, which continues first-class all 
over the country. Producers of poplar, however, are 
feeling that they should get more for their lumber 
and doubtless prices will eventually be advanced. This 
they believe is well justified by conditions existing in 
the manufacturing district, as well as by the extensive 
building that is going forward all over the country. 
Poplar squares are scarce and the demand shows a 
decided improvement over that visible last year. Con- 
siderable poplar is coming into this market and is being 
disposed of readily, with culls and firsts and seconds 
in somewhat better inquiry than common. 

ed 

Boston, Mass. Whitewood continues strong in every 
aspect, both from the point of view of request and con- 
dition of stocks at points of supply. There is nothing 
to indicate any increase or supply which will not be 
readily absorbed at the present satisfactory range of 
prices. Nice stocks bring from $38 to $40 for 1 inch 
Nos. 1 and 2, with $2 more for the thicker, and rang- 
ing to $45 for squares, depending upon dimensions. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Reports of poplar are especially favor- 
able, for they couple a good demand with a supply bet- 
ter than it has been for quite a long time. In some 
instances it is said that the quality of the new cut will 
not be as good as it used to be, but as a rule there 
is entire satisfaction expressed. The east takes the 
lumber as fast as it is dry enough to use and that is 
enough to insure a good price and no difficulty with 
the movement. Prices are naturally strong but they 
have not materially changed of late, the Buffalo selling 
price for firsts and seconds being about $37 f. o. b. 

Baltimore, Md. Pcplar is still at the head of the 
list in point of value, mills being behind on their orders 
for the better grades, and the whole trade in a vigor- 
ous condition. Quotations continue high, but there are 
indications of a slight reaction. Stocks are rather more 
plentiful and under the circumstances it would not be 
surprising if a perceptible easing off in prices should 
occur in the near future. 
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Southern Pine. 
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Chicago. Those who predicted a falling off in yellow 
pine demand in this territory at or before this stage 
of the season seem doomed to disappointment. The 
demand, in fact, has been keeping up at practically 
the same gait that has been visible for the past three 
months and from the way orders and inquiries have 
continued to come in there are few who dare voice a 
dismal prophecy concerning the summer trade. A fall- 
ing off in demand would be a perfectly natural occur- 
rence, but the dealers in this market are so far behind 
their orders and new ones are coming in in such quan- 
tities that they are now inclined to the belief that 
trade is going to continue good right through the usually 
dull season. 

Prices are being maintained in a manner that is in 
the main creditable alike to manufacturers and whole- 
salers. Occasionally a few concessions are reported on 
some items of which this or that establishment has a 
slight surplus, but as a rule the mill men and whole- 
salers find it unnecessary to shade the list in even 
the slightest degree. Flooring of all kinds is in active 
request with a pronounced scarcity in A rift. Timbers 
are moving much more actively than they were, evi- 
dently in response to increased warehouse building 
throughout the north. The strength of demand is most 
perceptibly shown among the mills of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana and Texas, the demand in the latter 
state showing a strong increase in local consumption 
as a result of the oil fever. In the eastern gulf sec- 
tion more apathy is found in yellow pine manufacturing 
circles and prices there are being shaded to some extent. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Sales continue heavy and there is 
little indication that: summer is almost at hand. Trav- 
cling men in the territories covered by St. Louis report 
retail stocks light in all instances and that the buying 
by farmers and other consumers is brisk despite the 
fact that this is usually a dull season. As to getting 
ready for fall, many retailers are now placing their 
orders for stock to be delivered by that time; yet it is 
reasonably certain that few of the yards will enter 
upon the fall Season with as much lumber on hand 
as is normal. This early buying is also a result of 
former experiences with car shortages and all orders 
stipulate that delivery is to be made before that period 
shall begin. Reports from the western crop country 
show that the drouth of a week ago has been broken 
and that, reports to the contrary notwithstanding, there 
is every assurance of an exceptionally heavy crop in 
all cereals and fruits. 

Some people have stated that there are a few sections 
of the country where the demand is rather weak at pres- 
ent and that prices are being shaded in those sections. 
Investigation shows that some of the mills east of 
the river have balanced up their stocks by offering 
inducements to get rid of those items which they re- 
garded as in surplus but that, when this was accom- 
plished, the original prices were maintained strictly. 
Instances are mentioned where a retailer happened to 


secure a lot of one variety of stock at a slight conces- 
sion and then bought more of the same item the next 
day at the list price. Those in touch with the mill 
situation state positively that the number of orders 
being daily received and the delay in filling those already 
booked because so many others were ahead of them 
render it impossible for any slump to take place this 
summer. And they feel assured that they are doomed 
to enter upon the fall season with mill stocks in almost 
as bad shape as they are at the present time. 

From a St. Louis point of view there are no varieties 
of stock in uppers which can be regarded as being in 
surplus. All classes of yard stock are strong and the 
large amount of city building gives a stronger demand 
for timbers and factory flooring than prevailed a couple 
of weeks ago. On the whole the situation shows much 
strength and the future seems to be assured. 





Kansas City, Mo. May trade will be nearly as 
great as that of the previous month, and the present 
indications are that June will show a much larger 
volume of business than usual in that month. Orders 
have been coming in freely during the past few days 
and there is still a heavy inquiry from all parts of 
this territory and from the north and east. The inquiry 
is for everything in the way of yellow pine, and many 
timber mills are in the market from the larger cities. 
The mills are all very busy, and the most of them wil] 
have shipped more lumber this month than they did 
in April, but as a rule they are as far behind their or- 
ders as they were a month ago, with from three to five 
weeks’ run on hand. As a general thing the market is 
firm. Specials issued from time to time making con- 
cessions on certain items lead some to believe that 
yellow pine is weakening, but wholesalers here say that 
these specials have been the rule through the season 
on account of the broken condition of stocks, and that 
they have no trouble in getting at the market price all 
the orders their mills can handle. 

Cars are not plentiful even at this time, and, while 
there is no serious complaint, the fact that there are 
some delays creates the impression that the railroad 
companies are going to have considerable trouble in 
furnishing equipment when grain will begin to move. 





New Orleans, La. There has been no let up in the 
demand and prices are still remarkably firm. The 
domestic and the foreign markets. are both active and 
the indications are that this will be the banner year 
of the industry. Manufacturers are beginning to think 
that business will keep up right on through the sum- 
mer in gratifying volume. Nearly all the mills in 
this section have enough orders to keep them going 
for sixty days longer, and they are all running full 
time, some of them day and night. The demand seems 
to hold up from all sections and for all kinds of stock. 
Few of the mills have been able to increase their 
stocks. When it is taken into consideration that these 
conditions prevail on a strictly firm market, for there 
has been no cutting to get business, the strength of 
the market can easily be seen, 





New York City. While a fair volume of stock is 
being offered right along and there is an active demand 
noted the prices quoted, all things considered, are still 
not what they should be. It is learned that southern 
mills are cutting from forty to sixty days ahead. While 
it is not easy to quote figures, every schedule being a 
law unto itself, it is safe to say that ordinary yard 
schedules of the kind of lumber in most demand here 
bring from $18 to $20. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Transactions are of about the aver- 
age volume. Inquiries for railroad purposes have been 
few during the week but some outside orders of size 
have been placed. While the price at the mills is 
strong there is keen competition among local dealers 
for the business in sight, and some low prices are being 
made. An order for 1,372,874 feet for a department 
store annex in this city was taken at $20.50 at the 
wharf. Over 1,000,000 feet of it called for 3x14x25’s, 
and most of the order was for 14-inch stuff. Six 
cargoes, approximating 2,250,000 feet, arrived at this 
port on Saturday. 


North Carolina Pine. 


Baltimore, Md. Big stocks are to be found on the 
wharves, made up chiefly of box grades, air dried, for 
which demand is by no means as active as has been 
expected. Box manufacturers, however, are experiencing 
an increase in orders and will be found more frequently 
in the market. This city receives a disproportionate 
share of the box grade output and periodical conges- 
tion results. Inquiry for air dried stocks generally is 
limited to a comparatively narrow section and when 
shipments are directed to any particular point the 
accumulation weakens values. With this exception the 
trade appears to be in fair shape. Good grades of kiln 
dried lumber command very acceptable figures, the quo- 
tations being relatively higher here than at Norfolk 
and several other — Flooring is a ready seller 
and the planing mills are in the market for such stocks 
as answer their requirements. Small joists and scant- 
ling are not particularly strong. Yard men are receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries and upon the whole the move- 
ment leaves little room for complaint. 











New York City. No dissatisfaction can be expressed 
with the course of the market, although the demand has 
quieted down somewhat. Edge box is a pit firmer at 
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$10, while the dressed stock holds its own at $18 to 
$21.50 for Nos. 1 and 2. 


Boston, Mass. The output of the southern mills on 
North Carolina pine continues large and will con- 
tinue to be so irrespective of the demand. The demand, 
however, is such that the lists are usually obtained, 
and all that comes to this market finds its place readily 
without hint of a cut in price. It is essentially a sell- 
er’s market and the seller is correspondingly enjoying 
himself. Rumors of a combination among the southern 
mills are rife, and the present situation certainly would 
warrant a reasonable step in this direction. 


De i i i i 

Philadelphia, Pa. A good movement of upper grades, 
but box continues to have but little call. The general 
tone of the market is good, but there is the usual 
anxiety exhibited by manufacturers to move stocks, 
bringing forth the occasional inducement in price to 
effect a sale. Otherwise prices can be called firm; 
indeed, some handlers are stiffening their prices. It 
is noted that North Carolina pine is being more and 
more substituted for white pine on account of the 
difference in price. 





Cypress. 


Chicago. The demand for cypress in this territory 
continues active and the slightly advanced prices put 
into effect early in the month appear to have made no 
difference in the volume of trade, as shippers are run- 
ning considerably behind their orders. There is an 
excellent demand for tank stock and also for factory 
plank at firm prices. The inquiry is reported first 
class at all points, with dry stocks still scarce at the 
mills. 
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St. Louis, Mo. Local wholesalers say that their sales 
during the past week have not been so heavy as were 
those of the preceding week and that there are evidences 
that summer conditions are beginning to prevail. Thus 
far there is only a slight decrease in the demand and, 
from a manufacturer’s point of view, it is pleasing 
rather than otherwise. During all the spring it has 
been a case of “too much business” and a number of 
the mills have orders on their books which they cannot 
possibly fill before fall. Still, the mills are in better 
shape to fill their orders than they have been for sev- 
eral months and the price situation is so strong that 
people are now buying for fall delivery. Locally, stocks 
are beginning to be in excellent shape and this is one of 
the reasons why there is not so much trading. Sales 
to the country trade are really heavier than they have 
been and local people do not find it necessary to turn 
down these orders through a lack of stock with which to 
fill them, Considerable Mississippi stock is being of- 
fered on the local market and is easily disposed of. All 
grades are in request, but as the uppers are not wanted 
by some of the customers for low grades mixed lots are 
being separated after arrival. Straight lots of common 
are selling as easily as are upper grades, an indication 
that conditions are in excellent shape and that dealers 
have no fear of the future. 


Kansas City, Mo. Manufacturers report an increase 
in demand, in which case there is no chance of any 
early break in the price of cypress. The demand is now 
coming largely from the east, and while there is a fair 
trade in this territory, it is not nearly as active as it 
has been, Dealers in the northern part of the territory 
are buying other kinds of lumber in place of cypress, 
but in Oklahoma and Texas they cannot do this to 
advantage and the cypress people here are looking for a 
heavy demand from the southern part of this terri- 
tory for the fall season. Shipments are delayed to 
some extent, as stocks are broken and dry lumber is 
scarce at all mills, 

New Orleans, La. Spring trade is in full swing and 
the volume of orders is increasing week by week. Con- 
siderably more orders were booked last week than the 
week before, and a still further increase was shown 
by this week over last. There is, as a matter of 
fact—and has been since the first of the year—a better 
demand than ever before in the history of the trade. 
Stocks continue light but well‘assorted, so that orders 
coming in calling for mixed cars can be taken care of 
promptly. and in a satisfactory manner. ‘here is a 
tremendous demand for 3-inch first and second clear 
and tank stock. Demand for lath is very good, par- 
ticularly from the west. Western agents write that, 
beginning June 1, there will be a rush for lath and 
that all the lath which can be turned out will be 
taken care of and shipped before the fall trade shall 
be over. There has been a good demand for lath right 
along, so that stocks have not accumulated to any 
extent. Prices at present are $2.50 for 3-8, f. o. b. at 
the mill. There is no demand to speak of for 5-8 
lath, but none of the mills have been turning out 5-8. 

Baltimore, Md. Cypress is giving additional evidence 
of growing consequence as a factor in the trade, dis- 
tribution moving upward and prices tending in the same 
direction. More business is being done at present than 
for several years past, and the activity promises to 
continue. 
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New York City. If there is any slump in the demand 
for any kind of stock that can be attributed to the 
building strikes it is not cypress, and the opinion is 
freely expressed that the labor troubles came too late 
really to hurt the call for any kind of lumber. The 
better demand is for the dry stock, which continues 
scarce, 


Boston, Mass. Supply and demand are nicely bal- 
anced and life is fairly easy on the street where the 
cypress men dwell. Dry stocks are no more than 
are demanded by the present consumption and any little 
increase such as is likely to be felt later on must be 
met by a corresponding increase in price. 


Shingles. 


New Orleans, La. Demand continues to fall off, espe- 
cially from Texas, and business is expected to con- 
tinue comparatively dull for the next forty-five or 
sixty days. This does not mean, however, that the 
mills are accumulating any stock. On the contrary 
they are eagerly welcoming the lull in order to catch 
up on back orders, of which there are enough to last 
for two months more. Neither does it mean that orders 
have stopped altogether, for today’s mail brought in 
orders for 600,000 shingles, and that the mills have 
all they can stand up to is shown by the advance made 
week before last and which was taken as a matter of 
course by the consumers. It means only that business 
is quiet just now as compared with the extraordinary 
rush which prevailed throughout the winter and early 
spring. The list recently promulgated is being strictly 
maintained and the higher prices, so far as can be 
learned, have resulted in no complaint. 








Beaumont, Tex. Shingles are getting much easier, 
and while there has been no material decrease in prices, 
because they still have to be shipped green, they can 
be obtained without any trouble. Prompt shipments 
to the dealers are now the rule, for which the dealers 
are very glad. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Demand for red cedar shingles 
from northwestern Tumbermen continues active in this 
market. ‘The situation with reference to supply has 
eased up somewhat and shipments can be made with a 
greater degree of promptness by handlers at this point. 
Stars are still quoted on a basis of $2.25 for cars in 
transit and about $2.30 for coast shipments. The de- 
mand for clears has been unusually active during the 
past few weeks and an advance has recently been sched- 
uled. Few orders are now being taken by handlers at 
this point on a less basis than $2.70. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. No shingles in yet of account and 
no red cedars at all. Reports from the Pacific coast 
are not very reassuring. The 1 .vement is very uncer- 
tain, as conditions in Washingto. are not satisfactory. 
A few 16-inch white pines are coming in, but no 18-inch 
and none of account will be bought, as they do not 
sell any longer. Most red cedars have advanced slightly 
and pines are strong, but are not selling for any more. 
Nobody has a really good supply of either. ‘There is 
a very good demand in all directions and it promises 
to continue, White cedars are coming in moderately. 
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Kansas City, Mo. Jobbers who handle red cedar 
shingles are still having more business than they can 
take care of promptly, and quick delivery is now the 
main requisite in most cases. Transit cars are in heavy 
demand and are not coming fast enough to supply the 
demand. The price here is $2.51 for extra *A*, and 
while some quotations are being made from the coast at 
less, jobbers here report that they are getting all the 
orders they can handle at that price. 
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Boston, Mass. No increasing firmness marks the 
action of the shingle market. Eastern cedars remain 
about stationary, with a constantly increasing independ- 
ence in the attitude of the manufacturer. Washington 
cedar shingles, owing to the unprecedented demand in 
the middle west, are firm, with here and there an advance 
of 10 or 25 cents. 
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Portland, Me. Cedar shingles are firm at $2.65 and 
$2.25 for clears and second clears respectively, and 
extras $2.85 to $3, according to the brand. 





Cooperage. 


Chicago. Wholesale dealers in cooperage continue to 
complain of the stagnated condition of the market. The 
packers are buying practically nothing, as hog prod- 
ucts are not going into storage to any extent. Packers 
will not pay more than 90 cents for tierces which cost 
the coopers about 94 cents to’ produce, consequently there 
is nothing doing in that line. Tierce staves are quoted 
at about $20, but are sold only with difficulty at that 
price. Other items of stock remain practically un- 
changed, with only a small amount of trading visible. 
Slack barrel cooperage is quiet, flour barrels being espe- 
cially slow. Some activity may be expected in slack 
barrel cooperage a little later on, depending altogether 
7 the prospects for the fruit crop. A large number 
of second hand barrels are used for fruit and this 
operates against any great activity among coopers for 
that class of stock. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The situation with local shops 
continues somewhat dull, movement being largely con- 
fined to orders under old contracts. Local coopers are 
in the market for only such supplies as they have run 
short on and are buying in limited quantities, only to 
meet immediate requirements. Michigan staves are 
steady and are quotable at $8.50. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - * - 25 cents a line, 
For two weeks, =< - - - 465 cents a line, 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line, 
For four weeks, - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines, 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement, 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday / 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. ‘ 


Wanted-Employees _| 


SAW MILL MEN WANTED. 

One night watch, four yard men, $2 00 per day; one cutoff man, 
two skidway men, four lath mill men, #2 25 per day; one planing 
mill man, $3.00 per day; one sawyer, $3.50 per day. Board %5.00 
per week. Steady work. Apply to 

THE MANCOS LUMBER CO., Graders, Colorado. 











WANTED-—-YOUNG MAN 
Who has had some w oreo in sash and door office, and 
billing. Address ‘‘G. 8,’’ care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-SALESMEN. 
Two first class yellow pine salesmen—one east of Missis- 
sippi river and the other west. Must be experienced. 
Address “Gq. 6,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—OFFICE MAN. 
One experienced wholesale office man; none but first class 
need apply. Address ‘G. 7,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


RATCHETMAN WANTED 
For Western Washington. Setter for Stearns heavy frac- 
tional blocks. Steady work for first class sober man. Give 
experience and wages expected. 
Address “G. 1,” care of AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


MILLWRIGHT FOR SAW MILL. 

Western Washington. Steady work for sober, experienced 
millwright to keep up mill and do blacksmithing. Must be 
good blacksmith. Give experience and wages expected. 

Address “G. 2,” care of AMbRICAN LUMBERMAN. 











WANTED--MANAGER OR FOREMAN. 

Sash and door factory, doing general mill work and in- 
terior finishings. We want an energetic and competent man 
to take full charge of estimating and manage mill. Address 
“SOUTHERN FACTORY,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 

To locate at mill in Eastern Kentucky. Must be sober and 

industrious. A good opening for the right man. 

Address H. M. NIXON LUMBER CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 





WANTED-—BUYER. 
Man who understands white pine and bignen hardwoods. 
Address giving references and salary expecte 
“BE. C. B.,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—COMPETENT YARD MAN 
In the neighborhood of Pittsburg to take entire charge of 
handling stock and material for large retail and general 
contracting concern. 

Adiress “QO, P.,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A CAPABLE, PRACTICAL MAN 
To take full management of large saw mills in New Zealand. 
Must be fully posted in all details; send references; state 
experience and salary required. A desirable position for 
the right, party. All answers will be considered confidential. 
Address L. A. KIMBALL, 107 Liberty St., New ‘York City. 


WANTED—LUMBER SALESMEN 
Everywhere to handle, on commission, best Maple and Oak 
Floorings as a side line. 

Address “C. R.,” care of AMDRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
For western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. State expe 
rience, where last employed and salary wanted. 
Address “RF, 19,” care of AMERICAN LUMBDRMAN. 


WANTED-—BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
Of about 30 years of age who has had pet experience in the 
white pine business, to take charge of a buying and selling 
office located in Michigan, would want him to place orders for 
mixed cars and also be competent to handle some trade on his 


own account. 
“RF, 10,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Address 
WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

Wanted—One strictly first class bill cutter for sash, 
doors, blinds, frames and hardwood finish. sh 

Wanted—One rip saw man to rip for cutter in 4 8a 
and door factory. 4 

Wanted—One machine man for door sticker in a sash an 
door factory. hine 

Wanted—One machine man for sash and blind machin 
in a sash and door factory. lind 

Wanted— Two bench hands in a sash, door and Diln 
factory, competent on hardwood work. * 

Address “BH. 10,” care of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















WANTED-DRAFTOMAN — 
For saw mill machinery. Give experience, refere . 
THD FILER ry STOWELL CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WANTED-—A COMPETENT FOREMAN. me 
For sash, door and blind factory. Must understand plane ® 
as to get out special work of all kinds, and be able to 


dle men to advantage. ference required. 
Address _ “R,” care of AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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